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THE MUSICIAN. 

Play such music? He that wrote it 

Wrote against the violin: 
Madness 'twas to dream or note it; 

Yet — when played — ^Accord stole in! 



THE POET. 

Live it? Live a life so bitter? 

Planned to torture flesh and soul: 
Die with bleeding heart were fitter; 

Yet — ^when lived — ^how sweet the whole I 
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IF I had lived in Peru in the thirteenth cen- 
tury I should have been a Sun-worshipper. 
I can understand how those untaught, glow- 
ing hearts made a Grod of the generous 
faithful Transfigurer. The only gold in the 
world for which human beings do not kill them- 
selves and each other. 

Its rays lighted the room where I sat at the piano 
with the meUow golden atmosphere that belongs 
to an October afternoon. I had been singing for 
hours — songs of Schumann and Rubinstein — and 
when at last I was stopped by fatigue, I sat idly 
watching the long bars of yellow light that struck 
through the closed shutters. Myriads of motes 
danced in the liquid, transparent fire-rays, and as 
my eyes travelled along one of these golden paths 
they were led until they rested on an object, fa- 
miliar to me, yet one to which my attention had not 
been drawn for a long time. 

In our drawing-room is a high, wooden mantel- 
piece, painted white, and decorated in imitation of 
a beautiful colonial model. Above it hangs a por- 
trait of my great-grandmother, painted in Paris 
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by Greuze nearly a hundred years ago. A portrait 
of which I am said to be the living counterpart. 
On the mantel are a few rare china vases with flow- 
ers, some bronzes and photographs. Nothing re- 
markable, yet nothing to jar on an educated sense 
of beauty, with a single exception. On the comer 
of the mantel is always an ebony stand supporting 
a glass case ; this covers a small vase which holds a 
bouquet of withered flowers — ^brown, shrunken 
roses and violets. It was on these flowers that the 
sunlight fell, and as I looked at them a vivid 
scene from a long-unthought-of phase of my life 
enacted itself in my mind. 



. . . A spacious lofty-ceiled salon in an old 
palace in Rome. Frescoes dim with age, yet rich 
in color, cover the walls. Through the large win- 
dows there is seen the deep blue of the Italian sky 
and a glimpse of an occasional feature in Roman 
architecture; a mediaeval, battlemented tower, 
crumbling with age. Within, the somewhat barren 
grandeur of the room is broken by a mingling of 
old and modem furniture. Regal arm-chairs, in 
which a Doria might have sat, elbow divans with 
silken cushions. Beside a Venetian cabinet covered 
with barbaric carved monsters, is a tea-table inno- 
cent with Dresden china cups and saucers. A 
grand piano, strewn with music, stands in a large 
space near one end of the room, and about it is a 
little group. 
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It 18 the salon of Etelka de Ravatz, the great 
Hungarian prima donna, who passed a winter in 
Rome the same year that my mother and I were 
there. The group of people in the salon live again 
before me. Liszt sits at the piano. At one side 
of the music-rest is a vase filled with roses, placed 
there for him by Madame de Ravatz. She leans on 
the curve of the piano-case facing him, smiling at 
the words he speaks — a tall, handsome woman, with 
reddish-brown hair. She is dressed in faded red vel- 
vet and wears a bunch of yellow roses. In an arm- 
chair at a little distance, also facing us, sits my 
mother. Behind her stand two young men, both 
dark-haired and pale, with sensitive, Italian faces. 
They are two of Liszt's best pupils, destined to be- 
come almost as famous as he. They smile also and 
nod approval. And beside the great musician, 
trembling and dumb with fright, I stand, and Liszt 
is speaking to me in French. 

^TTou have studied for three years, and Madame 
de Ravatz says you have a voice, and a superb 
one. Sing for me, then." 

His massive face, strong, benevolent, yet satur- 
nine, is dose to mine, and his look, more than his 
words, commands obedience. He takes a book of 
songs that lies on the piano and opens it. 

"Here are my songs," he continues. "Do you 
know them?" 

I cannot answer, and Madame de Ravatz speaks 
for me. 

**Ye8 — she knows them." 
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Liszt opens to the Mignon*s Lied and touches the 
piano, magically sounding the first bars of the ac- 
companiment. 

"Sing," he dictates. "Think not of yourself 
but of the music." 

The words sting my submerged power into life, 
and I sing, flinging aside my fear in my love of the 
music, and the inspiration of the matchless accom- 
paniment. When the song is ended he makes no 
comment, but simply turns the pages of the book 
to the Lorelei. He plays and I sing, and the others 
listen. Again another song is silently indicated. 
This time it is his perfect arrangement of Heine's 
Du bist wie cine blume. As the last long note of 
my voice sinks into silence, Liszt turns abruptly 
and takes both of my hands in his. 

"CV«^ assez,** he says. **Vou8 chantez comme 
tous les rossingols du bocage.** 

I remember how the tears ran down my cheeks 
and how the dear and wonderful old man took the 
roses from the vase on the piano and laid them in 
my hands. 

"I sometimes give a flower when some one makes 
fine music, but for you the whole bouquet." 

The next day came his photograph, on which he 
had written to my joy and surprise: 

"^ la Titama d^classSe qui a manqui 8a voca- 
tion^ Stant rUe artiste** 

An inscription that gave me my rank In the 
world of music. 

Another incident is almost as vivid to me: 
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Madame de Ravatz's earnest words to me when she 
left Rome a month later. 

^You are a great singer and a great artist by 
nature. Come to me when the time arrives that a 
musical career draws you to itself, as it inevitably 
wilL I can help you ; do not forget." 

« « • • « 

Thus came to me the prophecy of a future in 
the art I loved best. A prophecy which became my 
own virion, for the truth that Liszt spoke liad its 
source in my own soul. Yet for six years I have 
been held back — a ^^risoner of hope." 

. . . Long-continued pain of any sort has an 
eternity of its own. I do not know just how I got 
out of tune with life, but I did. The steps of pain 
are not interesting or profitable to recount. Little 
accidents or illnesses — ruts of daily habits — ^real 
or fancied duties to others which marred the current 
of my own life — ^all these took me on a thorny path 
that I seemed to have no power to escape from. 
And yet I want passionately to be happy, and to 
bring happiness to every one. 

It is strange that my voice still survives. It is 
my consolation. When opportunity and strength 
return, however briefly, my voice comes back, and 
with it the impulse to pour every checked aspira- 
tion in floods of singing. If I were to lose my 
voice what would become of me? For when I sing 
I am in touch with all great art and beauty, and 
even success. 

Success ! What magic there is in the word ! To 
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do something perfectly. Better still, to make some- 
thing perfect, and then to see that perfect act or 
perfect thing work its charm and blessing upon the 
world and to have it return again not void, but full 
of joy. Surely this is what we all want to do, each 
in his own degree and way, consciously or uncon- 
sciously. I never have seen anything well done that 
I did not want to do it, and believe that I could. 
When I was nine years old, and Arthur, my 
brother, was eight, my mother took us to the circus 
for the first time. It all passed before me like a 
strange, engrossing dream. I loved the horses, 
their gorgeous trappings and their superbly daring 
riders. I wished passionately to be the somewhat 
hard-faced lady who rode four bare-backed horses 
at the same time. Not because I thought her 
charming, but because I almost worshipped her 
strength and her power over the wild creatures she 
rode. Her fierce, discordant cries to the horses 
found an intimate echo in my heart. She com- 
manded tameless things and they obeyed. Could 
anything be more splendid than that? I looked 
at Arthur for sympathy. His eyes were shining, 
his cheeks deep crimson, and his rosy under lip 
hung so far beneath its lovely twin that his delicate 
little profile would have been absurd if it had not 
been so beautiful. I slipped my hand in his. 

"Don't you like her?" I whispered. 

He shook his head quickly. **No,'* he answered 
shortly. 

**Why not?" I urged eagerly. 



i 
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"Too rough," he replied, knitting his little brows 
in a frown of disgust. 

I sat silent; puzzled, but unashamed. 

The performance went on — ^a glittering phan- 
tasmagoria of motion and skill and crude color. 
When a half dozen young athletes in flesh-colored 
tights, with smooth, handsome faces and burnished, 
well-brushed hair, floated with outstretched hands 
off the end of a spring-board one after the other 
soared over the backs of a row of great elephants 
— describing exquisite curves and marvellous 
somersaults in the air, even my enthusiasm for the 
bare-back rider vanished. This was better than 
fighting and taming wild horses. To float, to fly 
over obstacles — elephants, houses, hills, who knew 
what one might do if one could but once learn to 
fly ! And it was so easy ! I watched until my spirit 
seemed to pass into the strong, graceful bodies that 
were so lazily and with such consummate ease 
achieving the impossible. I pressed Arthur's hand 
tightly again. 

"I can do that,'* I whispered. 

"What?" 

"Gro over things like that. Pm going to try at 
home." 

Arthur turned his face squarely toward me. It 
had hardly passed out of its babyhood beauty, but 
it was capable of great variety of expression, and 
now was full of contempt. 

"You silly !" was all he said. 

All night in my sleep I floated and flew. The 
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next morning, alone in the nursery, I piled pillows 
on a table and climbed to the top of a chest of draw- 
ers. I felt light and confident. I stretched out my 
hands and cast myself joyfully on the air. Even 
the pillows could not break the force of my fall. 
I rolled from the table to the floor, and lay there 
hurt and chagrined — sobbing loudly, as the pain 
from my bruises increased. The door was opened 
and Arthur came running in. 

"How did you fall?" he asked, with a look in 
which pity was held in reserve by curiosity. Then 
his eyes fell on the chest of drawers pulled out 
from its place, and the table and pillows. "You 
tried to jump over the table?" 

I resented the word "jump," but I could not say 
no. Shame mingled with my pain. By a sudden 
turn in his feelings not uncommon in children, Ar- 
thur began patting and rubbing my shoulder. 

"I wouldn't care if I could sing like you!" he 
said, and I was comforted. 

« « « « • 

The next morning was a mild and sunny one. 
The windows of the nursery were open and our 
nurse put my canary in its gilded cage near the 
window. Arthur filled its bath-tub from the jug 
of drinking water on the table, and we stood side 
by side to watch the tiny creature on the edge of 
the tub touch the water with his bill and quiver 
and balance himself before flitting down into the 
bath. 

"I think the water is too cold," I said. 
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"Oh, no it isnV' Arthur answered. "There, do 
you hear him chirp? He says it is just right. You 
don't understand him, but I do. Perhaps we're too 
close to him. I'm going out, because sometimes he 
likes to be alone. Don't you, Dicky dear? Yes, of 
course you do. Come along, Valentine." 

But I wanted to stay. "Fll come soon," I said. 
"I won't trouble him; I'll go where he can't see 
me." 

This satisfied Arthur, and he went out. I curled 
myself up on the floor just under the centre table, 
but where the sunlight flooded me. The room was 
very still. The canary turned his head cautiously 
from side to side, fluttered his wings a second and 
alighted in the water. I sat dreamily watching him 
as he splashed and plumed himself, scattering the 
drops in the sunlight so that each became a tiny 
globe of prismatic color. . . . 

It must be very pleasant, I thought, not to have 
to dress one's self — ^to shake one's feathers and sit 
in the sun and then — sing ! What a volume of de- 
licious sound to come from such a tiny body ! How 
free, how strong and how certain ! And now that 
trill — prolonged with increasing power until one 
felt that he would drop exhausted, when at last he 
stopped. But no — ^there he is at it again : roulades, 
repeated single notes and again the long, high, 
silvery trill and then silence. Beautiful, beauti- 
ful!" 

My joyous sense of power came back to me and 
the old inner assurance — ^**I can do that." Some- 
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thing fluttered in my throat and I sang, trying to 
repeat the primitive intervals in the canary's song 
and the final trill. I had not flown, as I wished to 
do, but this time there was no disappointment. 
The trill was in my throat just as much as in the 
canary's. I believe that not even the little gold- 
colored creature, singing all its sense of living out 
into sunlight, felt a greater joy than mine as my 
own power sprang to meet my efi^ort, growing 
stronger and more perfect with each breath. 
• . . The door was opened and my mother 
stood wonderingly for a moment listening. Then 
she came quickly to me and clasped me in her arms, 
kissing me repeatedly with both laughter and tears, 
that I dimly knew even then were not tears of sor- 
row, but of pure pleasure. 

So all these years my voice has been a solace and 
delight. But of late, my times of singing are brief 
and at long intervals ; yet I am young, and when I 
am ofi^ the rack, with mch an appetite for joy and 
with a plate always empty ... I have my 
mother and Arthur, and I am told by some pec^Ie 
that my opportunity for devotion to them tlurald 
make me very content and happy, in spite of some 
incapacities and some deprivations. But, ah! It 
is so easy to make other people happy, so hard to 
be happy one's self. 

• « • ♦ • 

How patiently the beaver builds! Instinct 
guides him, and on the wet, caving, muddy bank his 
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secure home is built. My great necessity must 
train my instincts and in time lead me to all that I 
need. 

Sometimes I am stronger for several days. Then 
I go out and stroll slowly in the sunUght. How 
thankful I am for its glory, but how I long to 
throw myself into the Ufe of energy around me ! 
To work for and with the human beings who pass 
me by in the streets — ^my unknown brothers and 
sisters. But I am a spectator only. Oh, to act ! 

To-day a strange thing happened. It is not far 
from our house to Washington Square, and as I 
walked slowly across it in the bright autumn sun- 
light I was charmed by the beauty of a new studio 
building recently built on the west side of the 
square. A large, low building, with a f a9ade of 
yellowish, pressed bricks, ornamented with simple, 
but beautiful carving in stone of the same color. 
On either side of the carved, arched entrance were 
afiixed tablets of black stone, bearing the name and 
occupation of those who lived in the house. From 
an idle interest in any trifle that met my eyes, I 
glanced at the list of names, and found them to be 
those of men of varied pursuits: architects, real 
estate agents, sculptors, and painters, both men and 
women, and all worked in neighborly juxtaposition 
under the same roof. Among these names was one 
that arrested my attention — ^that of Waldo Lau- 
rence. 

I repeated this name aloud, "Waldo Laurence !" 
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and there flashed on my memory a time In my early 
girlhood when it had been a familiar one to me. 
Tom Waring, a cousin from a Northern city, had 
spent a summer with us in the South. In intimate 
talks with me on long summer days when we walked 
and rode, or sat in the tangled rose garden, his 
constant talk had been of his old school and college 
mate, Waldo Laurence. I remembered his extolling 
of him. **Waldo was the strongest man in his 
class'*— "the best athlete'*— "the kindest fellow" 
— **the best companion" — ^this was the way it ran. 
"But an odd fellow with it all — solitary, reserved, 
independent; and after he came out of college he 
did not take a profession, but went abroad and be- 
came a wanderer about Europe, and then buried 
himself in the East, and had been lost to his old 
world for years. But there was stuff in him to 
make ten ordinary men. A streak of genius — but 
for what? Heaven only knew! But Waldo would 
do something — something remarkable. One could 
only wait." 

Thus it was day after day, until this vanished 
friend had become a distinct personality to me, and 
although I had never seen him, I thought and spoke 
of him familiarly as Waldo — ^Tom Waring's 
Waldo. 

It seemed at that time unlikely that I should ever 
see him, but by one of the odd turns of human life, 
the following summer in Switzerland a momentary 
meeting had come about. Tom Waring, who was 
also making a tour in Switzerland, had joined my 
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mother and myself in Interlaken, and we drove over 
the Brunig Pass together in an open travelling car- 
riage. On the level height of the Pass, where over 
the low stone wall that borders it one looks down 
on the smiling green valley far below, Tom and I 
left my mother in the carriage and walked for a 
mile or two, absorbing the lavish beauty around 
us with the joyous irresponsibility of happy youth. 
And there in the bright morning sunlight we came 
face to face with Tom's Waldo, walking, too, with 
his face turned the way by which we had come. I 
remember the surprised, delighted greeting of the 
two men, and Tom's proud making his friend 
known to me — ^his brief words: 

"Valentine, this is Waldo." And my impression 
of Waldo himself as he stood before me on the 
path, the sun shining on his brown, uncovered 
head — a vigorous, masculine figure, whose air of 
freedom and picturesque ease was emphasized by 
his walking costume of dusty tweed knickerbock- 
ers and short belted coat. I received an impression 
of a vital kindness of manner and a face of much 
distinction, straight featured and clearly modelled 
— ^tanned to almost Indian brownness. The two 
young men drew aside for a brief talk. There was 
a quickly spoken farewell and a promise between 
the friends to meet later in the year, and the meet- 
ing was over. Tom Waring had married not long 
after that happy summer and had gone to Califor- 
nia to live. And until to-day, when I saw his name 
before me, the memory of Waldo Laurence had 
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lapsed into some shadowy region of my mind un- 
* stirred by the current of my daily life. 

The reawakening of a memory so interwoven 
with my lost joy in life made me forget for a mo- 
ment my abiding suffering. But that moment of 
relief passed quickly and I knew only the present ; 
that my short walk had taken my strength; that 
the sun beat fiercely into the arched portal of the 
building, and that a faint dizziness was mastering 
brain and body. The architect of the building 
had evidently been a man of heart and sense, 
as well as of taste. Beneath the portal, on either 
side, was a long, low, stone seat, inviting rest. 
I sank down, leaning my head against the 
arching wall and shutting my eyes to bar out 
the glare of the street, trying to summon strength 
with which to meet the weariness that pos- 
sessed me. So paralyzing was it that even the fre- 
quent steps of the foot-passengers on the pavement 
did not rouse me to any change of position. Once 
or twice they slackened near me, as if the passer had 
seen me and hesitated between stopping and offer- 
ing help or going on. Once some one came out of 
the open doorway and passed quickly out, appar- 
ently without seeing me, for there was no pause in 
the rapid step. 

The thought that I must go — ^that I could not 
stay where I was indefinitely — forced itself on me. 
But there was no power to move. . . . Some 
one came into the archway from the street. The 
step was that of a man — strong and firm — ^yet 
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light. He stopped before me, evidently looking at 
me. He waited so long, that a strong, involuntary 
curiosity impelled me to open my eyes. I did so, 
with instant recognition of the man before me. 
Here again was Waldo Laurence. The eight years 
that had passed since our meeting on the Brunig 
Pass had matured but not altered him. He was 
externally the same man. Less tanned and dressed 
in the conventional clothes of a man of the world 
of social forms instead of his travelling tweeds, but 
still a figure striking in its combination of distinc- 
tion and strength. He was looking at me with an 
earnest, pitying scrutiny, as if ready and willing 
to offer assistance ; yet he waited without speaking. 

My recognition of him was so certain that I 
spoke before I had time to observe whether or not 
he remembered me. 

"You are Mr. Laurence, are you not?'* I said. 

He raised his hat and bowed in response to my 
words, but his unrecognizing eyes showed me that 
I had been wholly forgotten. I was annoyed with 
myself — unequal to an explanation — ^yet unable to 
evade it. 

"You do not remember me," I continued. "We 
met once, years ago, on the Brunig Pass. I am 
Tom Waring's cousin, Valentine Lanfrey." 

His face lighted with remembrance. 

"I remember, of course," he said. "But it is so 
many years!" 

"Yes, and I am so changed! It isn't strange 
ibat you did not recognize me." 
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He was silent, and I went on : "I have been ill 
a long time, and that alters one." 

There was another pause, and I felt a deepening 
of my annoyance with myself at having renewed 
so momentary an acquaintance at such an inoppor- 
tune time. The dizziness rushed over me, mount- 
ing in waves of anguish to my brain. ... I 
put my hand to my head and shaded my eyes from 
the glare of the white pavement. Then I struggled 
to my feet. 

I looked up, meeting his quiet and watchful eyes. 
"I must go,'* I said; speech was drawn from me 
by his waiting eyes. My voice was beyond my con- 
trol, and I spoke in a tone of appealing explana- 
tion. "You see I am ill, and I must get home. 1 
sat down here because I thought I should feel bet- 
ter, but . . ." 

The pavement, the square, the sky itself, were 
behaving strangely. The green square, with its 
grass plots and flagged paths, seemed to be rising 
up horizontally as if about to fall over upon me. 
The blue sky, with its fleecy, white clouds, rocked 
wildly for an instant. I held out my hands. . . . 
I was sinking, sinkirig! Numbness stole over me, 
and something like an impalpable wave blurred and 
blotted out sensation, sight and sound ! 



I was off now ! How fast — ^how far — ^how alone ! 
I was borne onward through a gray, opaque atmos- 
phere with a sense of limitless space and freedom. 
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But what stillness! What loneliness! There was 
neither sight nor sound. Nothing but vast silence 
and gray solitude. . . . ^ons had passed — 
aeons were yet to come — and in all that empty 
place there was none but me! The sense of im- 
mensity began to bear in upon me from all sides. 
All around me immeasurable distance, endless 
eternity, pressed on my fainting, shuddering 
human soul. And I was alone — alone! . . . 

Far, far away through the gray mist something 
drew near — a vague shape, resistlessly borne on as 
I was being borne. Nearer — nearer — until I saw 
it was a human being. How friendly, how im- 
mensely comforting the sight was to me! Nearer 
still, till I could see clearly. Wrapped in gray 
robes like the mist around us, he drew close and I 
knew the face. It was Waldo Laurence, but not 
as he had been on the Pass and down there on the 
earth, when we met in the doorway. He was pale 
and wan — ^but yet human, living and near. I 
stretched my hands to him with a wild cry : "Help 
me, save me!" He reached out his hands as the 
current that bore him wafted him close. Powerless 
both, we were drawn so that our hands almost 
touched. Then suddenly he sank from me, down, 
down, but looking up always with despairing, vain 
effort. His lips moved, but I could hear no word. 
His face became paler — paler. The gray mists 
thickened between us and he was gone. O God! 
O God! — ^to be alone again! This could not be 
borne. Then, all at once — ^it cannot be put into 
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words — all was blotted out. Even the gray space 
around me, and the sense of loneliness. 

. . . All was well now. Those other things 
— ^that long ago suffering — ^that time when I was 
alone: dreams — dreams — nothing more. Shadows 
that bewildered. This was the truth at last. Peace 
— content — satisfaction. . . . Light flashed 
around me: colors — crimson, purple, gold, violet. 
Why, I knew now! The life of earth was gone. 
Something else had begun — ^not earth, but some- 
thing else — above — better. 



My eyes opened. Bars of bright yellow sunlight 
lay athwart the rich gloom in which I lay. My 
eyes were rested by color, deep and glowing like 
jewels. What was it? My sight cleared. No, this 
was no heaven, but earth again. Yet earth touched 
by the transforming power of art. Beyond the 
gold bars of sunlight that crossed the direct line 
of my vision was the long, shadowy space of a 
room. The walls were covered with some deep red 
stuff of dull, heavy silk. I was dimly aware of 
pictures on the walls — ^landscapes with green trees 
and deep vistas; shadowed, fresh and moist as 
nature is — and beneath them the dark, carved 
bordering of low bookcases. There was a table 
near the sofa on which I was lying and without 
turning my head, the scent of violets came to me. 
As consciousness wholly returned, I saw my sur- 
roundings more completely. I was in a large room 
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dimly lighted by the rays of sunlight that came 
between heavy, red silk curtains drawn before the 
windows. The room was a library apparently, for 
there were many books in it ; but there was a piano, 
also, and pictures. The spacious oblong of the 
room was broken by two white arches with light 
Corinthian columns, charming with their flowering 
capitals. 

What was this place, and how had I come here? 
I tried to remember what had happened. My mind 
slowly travelled back and detail after detail came 
to me. Yes — of course, I recalled it all! I went 
out to walk, and in the square I stopped because I 
was tired — ^the studio building — ^it was all clear 
now! ... I raised myself on my elbow and 
turning slightly I saw Waldo Laurence sitting near 
me. He sat sideways on his chair so that his arm 
lay on the back of it, so facing me in an attitude 
full of careless ease. Sometimes in looking at one's 
fellow-creatures one is only conscious of externals. 
The spirit and true flavor of the personality is lost 
in the outer coverings of flesh and clothes, and 
above all manner, behind which some people hide 
themselves as behind a screen. 

Now as I looked at Waldo I saw him, it is true, 
but to look at his strong face at that moment was 
like being received into an abyss of fathomless pity. 
The eyes, the softened lines of the face, the sensi- 
tive curves of the mouth, were luminous with a com- 
prehending sympathy which I had never met with 
before. For a long moment my eyes, my heart, 
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drank it with the hunger of a lifetime. Then words 
came: 

"I must have fainted." 

He smiled. 

"Yes.'* 

"I never did before. It's very strange! How 
did I get here?*' He did not answer, and I went 
on. "You must have carried me." 

He answered half apologetically: 

"I couldn't let you stay there in the doorway. 
So I had to bring you here." 

"But all those stairs — are we high above the 
ground?" 

Waldo went to the nearest window and pulled 
back the heavy curtains. Here was light! The 
light of common day ; pouring into the room, dis- 
pelling all its mysterious gloom, filling it with sun- 
light and air, for the window was open. Through 
it I saw the wavering green trees in the square, and 
above, the bright, calm sky that had rocked before 
my dizzy eyes when I fainted. I saw, too, the 
neighboring houses: the row of red-brick ample 
mansions that face the north side of the square. 

"You see we're not far from the ground. There 
was only one short flight of stairs. Nothing to be 
concerned about!" 

He stood at the foot of the sofa, his hand on the 
window sill, looking, not at me, but out on the 
square below, as if to leave me more at my ease. 

I looked at him with keen interest. A modem 
Praxiteles wandering through one of our American 
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cities in search of a model for a Hermes might have 
chosen a man of Waldo Laurence's type. Year by 
year, out of five hundred, a score perhaps of such 
youths go forth from our large Eastern universi- 
ties. Youths whose splendidly modelled heads are 
set on throats like strong columns ; youths who are 
straight-limbed, strong in the shoulders and narrow 
in the hips ; whose serene eyes and strong lips wear 
the stainlessness of uncorrupted youth ; with brows 
like the Hermes, where thought and beauty reign ; 
whose speech and movements and even laughter 
carry authority, given not by class-room or court- 
room or government, or inheritance, but because 
genius of some kind has set its seal on them and 
stamped them for its own. They have been among 
those who have won in field sports and college 
games. They have trained and fasted and pulled 
in their class crews. They have outdistanced their 
fellows in long swimming matches on sultry June 
days. But all this has not sufficed them. Any one 
of such youths, could his way be tracked, has sepa- 
rated himself from his comrades. He has gone 
alone into the far woods in his summer vacation, 
and there he has lived for weeks at a time. By day 
getting his food from stream and hidden covert, 
and by night sleeping under his half -open canvas 
tent, with a long smudge fire to keep off the wan- 
dering, curious creatures of the woods. And all 
the time his real purpose, his real need in thus se- 
cluding himself, is satisfied. He is looking, listen- 
ing and breathing, and Nature is telling him her 
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secrets — ^telling them to him as if he were the first 
and only one of all the children of earth who had 
ever leaned his ear close enough to hear. He learns 
not by studying botany or ornithology, but by a 
sweeter, more intimate knowledge why the moun- 
tain laurel and the wild honeysuckle grow near each 
other, and why the hermit thrush and the scarlet 
tanager sing at the same season. 

He can call the timid, scurrying woodland creat- 
ures to him, beast and bird; and the squirrels and 
chipmunks play or eat near him with friendliness 
or the inattentive unconcern of fearless habit. And 
there grows up between him and the trees and flow- 
ers, the animals and birds, a dumb friendship that 
consoles when men and women and the world 
of events are dull or cruel. All natural sounds are 
soothing to him. He can sleep more deeply and 
sweetly with the roar of a waterfall close at hand, 
or the crashing of thunder overhead, or the blast 
of a wind-storm rushing and swirling through the 
forest. And the gentler sounds on calm, still nights 
— ^the little brooks "talking to each other in the 
darkness," the whispering of the pine-crests, the 
birds' notes as they waken each other at dawn — all 
these play in tune together to him a music so fresh, 
so rounded and complete, that the melody of it never 
quite leaves him in after years, but runs like a sweet 
undercurrent to the crude sounds of ordinary life. 
And, by and by, after years of such deep thirst- 
slaking draughts of Nature and solitude, the joy 
and strength that is in the sun and the morning 
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and the unfailing return of spring come into the 
man's soul to stay — and hope that is unshakable is 
his, for what others have had to get from books and 
preaching he has learned from the spirit that lives 
in and behind and under and above all that he has 
been watching anl listening to, and he looks up at 
the night sky and prays ; and the eternal hope that 
is at the heart of the universe answers to him from 
the stars and the awful depths of the sky, and rises 
in his throat and throbs, half -choking him, and 
makes him sob— "I, too, am great. I shall live and 
feel and be immortal, and reach some height of 
which I only dream now !" 

And the youth comes out of the woods and goes 
on his way. And what happens to nineteen out of 
the twenty who have thus lifted the border of the 
veil of the universe? Many indeed are called, 
but few chosen. Into court-room and bank and 
church and senate they go. And custom and ex- 
pediency and policy and self -advancement and 
public opinion and a yet darker brood, one by one 
take them by the throat and lay their hands on their 
shoulders and say — "Come with us. This is your 
only path !*' And the youth listens and follows, be- 
cause, although he has looked, he has seen not, and, 
though hearing, he has not understood; he knows 
he must live a life, and knows no other gods to 
serve. And it Is wonderful how few the years that 
are needed to stoop his head and cramp his shoul- 
ders; to compress his lips and put a furtive fear 
into his glance; for the bright-eyed son of the 
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morning is gone and the man of affairs has taken 
his place. As years go by he loves, or sorrow 
touches him deeply, or some great duty stands in 
his path and will not let him pass ; and then he re- 
members the secrets that were whispered to him in 
the beautiful past, and bitter-sweet regret lays 
hold of his soul and stirs it, and it cries out to 
him, "You might have been a different man P' So 
go the nineteen. 

And then carelessly passes the twentieth of the 
score. Careless because the "lovely truth of the 
angels,'' with its invulnerable strength, has been 
his beloved. And custom and policy and expedi- 
ency and self -advancement and public opinion and 
the darker brood, too, lay hold of him and to each 
he says — "Get thee behind me. I will pay my 
tithes of mint, anise and cummin, but I will not 
neglect these weightier things of which I know. 
Here is Cajsar's coin — ^take it to him. Now let me 
go free. I am under the orders of something great- 
er than the masters whom you are serving. I am 
listening to my own soul, because there lives that 
which is setting a bound to the sea and shaping 
the destinies of mankind. When it speaks to me, 
I shall obey it and nothing less !" Then the others 
and the rest of his fellow men and women trade with 
each other, because all together they are serving 
Time. And the twentieth man lives among them, 
shares to some degree their various callings, wears 
the same clothes and eats the same f o6d ; and many 
do not know him, but take him for one of them- 
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selves. But now and then they hear tones in his 
voice and see in his eyes something that is un- 
wonted, according to their standards, and strangely 
heart-winning; and when some event strikes at 
their life so novel or harrowing that it takes them 
wholly out of their accustomed orbit of daily af- 
fairs, they are startled into mad terror and find 
themselves naked and defenceless in the face of a 
vast array of eternal truths that press on them with 
crushing force, and they turn by a blind instinct to 
the twentieth man and cling to his hand and listen 
to his words and follow where he leads, and if they 
are faithful they are saved, but not without fire and 
anguish. 

From feeling, watching and thinking I had 
learned the marks of the twentieth men and women ; 
for the soul of things is no respecter of sex or per- 
son, or race. As I looked at Waldo I knew him to 
be a twentieth man, and that from him something 
might be expected. 

As these thoughts flowed through my mind I lay 
quietly, still under the influence of the half dreamy 
state in which I had awakened from my faint. The 
perfume of violets came again to me, and turning 
my head slightly I saw on a table near the sofa — a 
table piled with books and magazines — in a green 
glass vase, transparent and rich in hue, like an 
emerald, a large bunch of fresh, dewy violets. 

"How strange P' I exclaimed involuntarily. "I 
must have been half awake before I really knew it, 
for I saw all these colors and the yellow sunlight. 
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I was in misery in my faint, in a strange dream; 
then suddenly I felt such perfect content, and 
then I opened my eyes and found myself here." 

Waldo left the window and came back to his 
chair near the sofa and sat as before, but it was as 
though a veil had fallen over his face. It was calm 
now — impersonal, yet attentive, as if waiting my 
will and pleasure. 

**How long have I been here?" I asked. 

"Not more than ten minutes." 

"It seemed ten centuries! . . . But I am 
better. I feel stronger; I must go now." I sat 
up and reached out my hand for my hat, which lay 
on the table near me. I put my feet to the floor 
and then sat motionless for a moment, dizzy and 
faint again. 

"You are not well yet!" said Waldo, smiling. 
"Wait a little until you are sure of yourself." 

"Sure of myself!" I echoed. "I am never that. 
My mother will be anxious if I am not soon at home. 
I had better go now before I am knocked down 
again !" 

I tried to smile as I spoke, but the stored rebellion 
and bitterness of many years must have betrayed 
itself in voice and face. I stood up. Waldo stood 
also and came a step toward me, looking at me. 

"I'm so sorry !" he said. 

The words were nothing, but while his face was 
still calm and impersonal, his voice had vibrations 
that were like the look which my eyes had met when 
I first roused from my unconsciousness. I was still 
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shaken, and its great kindness unnerved me. Tears 
blinded my eyes, and I covered them helplessly 
with one hand. Then pride and mortification 
struck it down and I made an eiFort to walk to the 
door. 

"Good-by," I stammered. "It has been very 
strange, all this, and you have been so kind, Mr. 
Laurence. I shall not forget your goodness to me. 
We may see you again some time, I hope." 

But before I could reach the door Waldo fol- 
lowed me and stood directly in my way. 

"Wait !" he said. "I can help you. You can be 
happy and strong." 

These words produced a strange effect upon me. 
I believed them. I stopped and looked at him won- 
deringly, waiting for more. He spoke again: 

"You have suffered greatly for a long time. 
Now you need not suffer." 

I do not know how or why, but as I listened, the 
scepticism bom of long years of disappointment 
was obliterated and life opened out to my heart 
and soul — ^large, beautiful and full of promise and 
fulfilment. 

In some strange way I knew that what he said 
was true. I spoke from my desperate need and 
hope. 

"What must I do?" 

"Let me help you." 

"How?" 

He left me, and going to a little distance drew 
ft large easy-chair ajid motioned to me to sit. I 
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obeyed mechanically. He took another chair near 
me and looked at me as though measuring me with 
some mental compass. Then he continued: 

"One of the hardest things that Love has to learn 
is that it has to see the Beloved go into some torture 
room of life, and with all possible willingness, even 
a passion to share the agony, it must stay without 
and let its friend suffer alone. Volumes have been 
written about sympathy, and to what does it 
amount when the personal wrench comes? I am 
sorry for you. I would help you if I could, but I 
cannot. It has seemed when we review the long 
record of the world that Love must stop there." 
He waited a moment, and then spoke with a yet 
deeper earnestness: "Miss Lanfrey, I have looked 
into the window of the souls of suffering or disap- 
pointed human beings until the need to relieve them 
became more pressing than any I have ever 
known. . . . Will you let me see you often 
— and do for you what I can?'' 

I answered from the child-like acquiescence bom 
of the faith that had come to me with his words : 

"I will." 

With hope and determination strength had come 
to me. I again rose and walked to the door. 

"Shall I not go home with you?" asked Waldo. 

"No; I do not need any one," I answered. "I 
am better already." 

Waldo went to the door of the room and opening 
it crossed the corridor. He knocked at a door op- 
posite, and I heard his voice speaking in low tones 
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to some one within. In a few moments he returned, 
followed by a woman of a type familiar to me in 
my early childhood. My grandmother was a Quak- 
eress — ^a delicate-featured old gentlewoman — ^and 
the garb of that sect had always a peculiar charm 
for me. The fawn-colored cashmere dress, gray 
silk shawl and sheer tarleton cap worn by this 
woman created in my mental vision pictures which 
time had long rendered invisible to me. I seemed 
again to be within the walls of the Meeting House, 
on whose wooden benches many childish hours had 
been passed. Something of the same placidity and 
mood of sober quietness that I felt on these oc- 
casions came back to me now. The exalted, monot- 
onous chant of the speaker on the platform — some- 
times an elderly man, but oftener a woman with a 
benignant, rapt face, seemed again to sound in my 
ears. 

Waldo's voice, speaking earnestly, broke in on 
this memory. 

"If you will not let me go home with you, you 
won't refuse to let this good friend and neighbor 
of mine take you as far as your door.'' 

The Quakeress greeted me with a slight smile, 
and spoke with singular quietness of manner : 

"I hope thee won't say no. Mr. Laurence knows 
best, and I would reproach myself if I let any one 
go out alone after fainting as thee hast." 

Her face was like her voice — quiet and placid. 
She had passed middle age, but there was a clear, 
healthful rosiness in her cheeks that sometimes goes 
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with waving reddish hair, such as hers was; the 
eyes were brown — steady and sincere in expression ; 
she was of medium height, with an easy roundness 
of form that betrayed itself beneath her somewhat 
rigid draperies. Altogether, her personality in- 
spired repose and confidence. 

"You are very kind!" I exclaimed. 

She smiled. "Thee will consent,'* she said, "and 
I will go and get my bonnet.'* 

She went out and returned immediately, knot- 
ting the strings of a gray silk sun bonnet. 

"If thee is quite rested we can go now,'* she said. 

Waldo came to the door with me. 

"I may come to see you?" he said interrogatively. 

"Yes," I answered, unhesitatingly. "Indeed I 
wish it more than I can say. I can hardly tell you 
what a colossal hope you have held out to me." 

"You can trust it," he said, and with a silent bow 
we parted. 

I looked back after I had gone a few steps, and 
he waved his hand in farewell, with a smile whose 
flashing radiance remained with me like white fire. 

Mrs. Deacon made me take her arm and walk 
with her close to the houses along the narrow strip 
of now shaded pavement. During the few blocks 
between the square and our street she spoke but 
little. My mind had closed around the hope that 
had lodged in it, and I knew I should follow its 
leading. Mrs. Deacon may have divined my mood, 
for her few words of strong encouragement 
dropped into the current of my thoughts and be- 
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came a part of them. She left me at my door with 
the friendliest of smiles, which I was able to return 
with equal warmth. 

« « « « « 

What strange ideas and people there were in the 
world ! But I could not but wonder that both were 
not stranger when I realized the restlessness of joy 
as well as of pain — ^the network of circumstances, 
the immense force of heredity, and the great cur- 
rents of emotion and imagination seeking expres- 
sion in action as well as in words! Here came 
touching my crippled life a novel yet inspiring 
force — for force there was in the personality be- 
fore me. It offered help of an unknown and pos- 
sibly chimerical nature. But perhaps the necessity 
for restraint in my life had bred all of a prisoner's 
longing for escape and adventure. 

« « « « « 

During the weeks that followed Waldo came fre- 
quently to see us. My mother gladly welcomed him 
as Tom Waring's friend, and aside from the stimu- 
lus of a strong, fresh element in my own life, it 
became a keen delight to me to sit a silent listener 
to his talk with my mother — ^talk that was on his 
part full of a gentle reverence, yet always playful, 
with a kind of humorous delight both in the charm 
of her mind and its limitations. Much the same 
mental attitude that he might have had toward a 
child whose intelligence was touched with genius. 
An attitude which I recognized, yet could not re- 
sent, so full of love was it for the perfect flower of 
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graciousness, of which my mother was the embodi- 
ment. 

Once when he sat thus talking lightly with her, 
I noticed his eyes. They seemed in a certain sense 
a contradiction to the rest of his face, which was 
controlled and calm — or rather they were not a 
contradiction, but a further revelation of his na- 
ture, so free, large and unconventional that I found 
myself becoming more natural as mine met them. 
They were dark blue in color, with large pupils, 
which made them appear at times almost black; 
they were well set under straight eyebrows, but it 
was none of these things that made them remark- 
able. It was a combination of color and expression 
that I had until then only seen in the eyes of men 
who had lived lives of open-air adventure ; men who 
had looked so long at the sea and the sky that the 
intense blue from the depths of each has been re- 
flected in them, and has remained forever prisoned 
there. To look into the depths of such eyes is to 
have doubt and care transformed into trust and 
simplicity, and with this trust and simplicity is 
also a sense of freedom and joyousness — ^the joy- 
ousness of Nature itself. Such eyes are touch- 
stones, under whose free and loving regard the 
natures of those on whom they rest reveal them- 
selves unconsciously and without shame or self- 
reproach. 

Sometimes when I watched him thus, or when I 
sat listening to his talk with my mother, or when 
I joined in it myself, I found a strange and blessed 
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change taking place in my feelings and in my 
whole state of mind. 

Have you seen the parched sea-grass and caked 
mud of the bed of an inlet at low tide, slowly cov- 
ered with the imperceptible incoming water, flow- 
ing from the inmieasurable spaces of the sea be- 
yond? Have you seen a wild bird trapped in a 
cage, beating against its bars, suddenly released, 
soar forth into the air with steady, upward flight? 
Have you seen the face of a watcher who fears evil 
tidings relax, change and transfigure when the 
good news, unexpected and healing even to rapture, 
is brought to him? Something of all these things 
frequently came to me when I was in Waldo's pres- 
ence. Where had my pain gone? It was not. 
When had it ever been? I had forgotten it. When 
could it ever return? It had no reality. 

Content often floated in upon me in long undula- 
tions. Hope ceased to uplift me, because it became 
the air that I breathed — ^the breath of my life 
which I breathed forth again to touch the earthly 
atmosphere with the very spirit of joy. Many 
beautiful things — promises in the Bible, the noblest 
utterances of poets, the mystery of color in the 
greatest of paintings, the divine inspiration of the 
most perfect music had touched my heart and 
senses, had stimulated my longing heretofore. 
Now, in some subtle way, I knew them to be all 
true. Not the prophecy of a beautiful reality to 
be fulfilled in some future, intangible existence, 
but the reflection or shadowing cast from a present 
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fact; a state of being that was real, true, nearer 
than life itself. I never lost my consciousness of 
my surroundings; but I often lost my conscious- 
ness of time. One day I was in the drawing-room 
with my mother and Waldo. My mother , was 
speaking of some incident of her early life, and I 
half listened, half dreamed, when I was aware of 
a presence — ^beautiful, intangible, yet powerful — 
which mingled itself with my content. Involun- 
tarily my eyes were drawn toward Waldo. His 
eyes were fixed on me ; his face somewhat pale ; his 
attitude as he leaned back in his chair was singu- 
larly full of repose. I do not know how to describe 
the look on his face ; I have seen but one thing that 
resembled it — ^the reproduction of Leonardo da 
Vinci's first sketch for the head of Christ for his 
picture of the "Last Supper,'* only that Waldo's 
face was full of vivid strength, which no pictured 
face of the Christ has yet possessed. It was a look 
in which was mingled holiness, power, tenderness, 
a willingness to bear, a loftiness of purpose, a per- 
fectly human patience, and many other wordless 
things, which the heart can only utter to itself. 
My eyes had been drawn toward him by an in- 
voluntary obedience to an impulse stronger than 
myself, and in the same way they were withdrawn 
with a secret joy in what I had seen, and an almost 
self -reproachful feeling as though I had been 
guilty of a profanation of something too sacred 
and beautiful to be seen of my eyes. My mother 
continued her narration, and I became again un- 
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aware of time. All sensation left me; there was 
only a knowledge that the deepest, most distant, yet 
most ardent desires I had ever felt were fulfilled to 
me. Slowly this fulness of satisfaction receded, 
and the sense of time was with me again. I recog- 
nized my personal relation to it, yet there was no 
friction or distaste in the thought. I knew that 
I had a life to live, but it seemed to join itself on to 
the happy experience through which I had just 
been passing, with no jarring of my nature. Each 
day strength came to me almost imperceptibly, yet 
unmistakably, until I ceased to doubt the reality of 
the dawning of a new life for me. 



n. 

I AM very happy! How beautiful those 
words are, and how wonderful that I 
should write them ! I could not, if I tried, 
recall times and dates when I could say this, 
or that change for the better took place. I only 
know that during the last five months discomfort 
and inharmony left me, and comfort and well-being 
have taken their place, I realize the change 
not less in myself than in the attitude of others 
toward me and the multiplied possibiUties that life 
and the world present to me. Beneath the surface 
of my former Ustlessness and weariness of all "the 
uses of this world'' lay stifled enthusiasms, ener- 
gies, powers. Eager things that had lifted up 
their heads many times in thirsting hope only to be 
struck back into throbbing inaction. Now each 
day comes and finds me with strength of my own, 
which I can pour out for those around me as if it 
were a life elixir from a golden cup. In the past 
pleasure forgot me, because I could not be pleased, 
but in these last months I have become something 
alive. 

Arthur took my face in both his hands the other 
day and scrutinized it. "You look just as you did 
when you were seventeen, Valentine. What's the 
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matter with you? You make me think of roses and 
dew!" 

"I'll remember that pretty speech the next time 
you find fault with me !'* I said. 

We smiled into each other's face with the gayety 
of our boy and girl days. I am his companion now, 
and I have been able tirelessly to sing, walk, skate 
and ride with him. 

Last night I went with Arthur to a great con- 
cert, where the Seventh Symphony was played 
nobly — ^as it rarely is. Through the sombre maj- 
esty of the introduction, through the tender mel- 
ancholy of the allegretto, on through the rush of 
the presto to the triumph of the last movement, 
there seemed to be an ascending scale of emotion 
and faith. • • • There is, there must be, sor- 
row — pain — ^to be trampled upon, when it is pos- 
sible. The shadow of despair ending in — death? 
Ah, no ! Hear the whirling feet of the dancers com- 
ing in and the violins and cymbals urging them on 
to a yet more rapturous frenzy of joy ! ^^Mad with 
rapture^ to thy portals^ Joy, we cornel . . ." 
What! Joy, when there is so much sorrow? 
Wherefore? Listen to the final triumph! There 
can be no death; there is no death! We hope, we 
love — therefore we live forever! . . . This is 
something like what the Seventh Symphony made 
me feel last night. I turned to Arthur for sym- 
pathy. His face showed me that he, too, had been 
deeply moved. There was great applause as the 
symphony ended; people stood up in excitement. 
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waving their hats and handkerchiefs. It was not 
altogether the effect of the music, but of something 
electrical in the abandonment and fire with which 
it had been led. Our seats were in the gallery in 
the second row. As the applause was subsiding, a 
man seated in front of us turned with a bow and 
smile of recognition. It was Waldo Laurence. 

"What conquering music!" he said; "and the 
last enemy that shall be overcome is death.'* 

How curious! The music had meant the same 
thing to me. 

I myself think the evening dress for men of the 
present day lacking in picturesqueness and beauty, 
but Arthur says that a man in a dress suit is in the 
first stages of angelhood. Certainly Waldo looked 
very distinguished — no, that is too heavy a word — 
patrician — ^in his. The intermission in the music 
had come and people were leaving their seats and 
moving about the aisles. 

Arthur saw a friend on the floor below, and left 
me with an assurance that he would come back 
soon. He was still under the influence of the music. 
His face was pale, his lips tremulous, the pupils of 
his eyes dilated. What had inspired me had un- 
nerved him. It was often so, and I was sorry to 
see it. I had been alone but a moment when I heard 
Waldo's voice near me. 

"May I sit here for a few moments. Miss Lan- 
frey?" 

I smiled my assent and he took Arthur's seat. 
As he did so my eyes, which were roving over the 
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house below, were arrested by some one in the 
crowd who waved a fluttering programme to me. I 
recognized Arthur, who flashed a smile up at me, 
radiant and reckless. Waldo's glance followed 
mine, and I saw that he was closely observing Ar- 
thur. 

"What an illuminated, impressionable face your 
brother has !" he said ; "almost too much so." 

"What do you mean?" I asked. 

"It isn't easy to say . — I mean I think he can be 
led temporarily by almost any influence. If it 
chances to be good, he is capable of bringing about 
good results ; if the reverse, a good deal of mischief 
may follow. There is power there, but it is un- 
conscious, undirected, except by his emotional 
nature. What does he do for a living?" 

This question was a characteristic one with 
Waldo. I had observed that he was wont to ask it 
about almost every one. Not only about men en- 
gaged actively in the world, or women who were too 
poor to live without work, but also about the rich, 
the idle, the young, the middle-aged, and even the 
very old. 

When I replied, as I often did, "she or he does 
nothing," he would say with a half -smiling look in 
his eyes : "Oh, you're mistaken ! We are all work- 
ing for a living in one way or another. What does 
she do with her time? What does he do with his 
days?" So it had become a habit with me when he 
asked this question to give a little history of the 
manner of spending their life of those of whom 
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we spoke. In Arthur's case there were tangible 
occupations. 

"Every Sunday," I said, "he plays at St. Au- 
gustine's Church." 

"Ah, you're both musicians ! He must work off 
a good deal of what lies behind that smile with those 
stops and pedals ; but that only holds him on Sun- 
day ; what does he do the rest of the week?" 

"I hardly know. Brokerage or stocks, or some- 
thing of the sort. He has charge of all our n^oney, 
and is treasurer of a stock company as well. The 
world called business is an unknown one to me. 
The whole fabric seems false. Money gained from 
the soil, or some great invention, that remoulds the 
forces of the earth and makes them obey the need 
of man, or in supplying the daily necessities of life, 
or from art work of some kind that is a direct crea- 
tion, adding to the beauty that is in the world — ^all 
these sorts of work seem to me what should be paid 
for. Work which distinctly adds to the well-being 
and possibilities of existence. But all this jug- 
gling spider's web of finance, so intricate and often 
so like a spider's web holding its victim in the 
prison of its meshes, seems to me unnecessary and 
extraneous, an artificial product which is the result 
of our modem civilization, and which takes away 
and does not add to the individual greatness or 
happiness of any human being." 

I saw amused dissent in Waldo's expression, and I 
went on without waiting for him to put it into words, 

"I know that you will tell me that it is all a neces- 
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sary money-making machine, an invention, al- 
though the result of many and not a single mind; 
but I do not believe in money that is made or a 
civilization that is based on that kind of founda- 
tion. Sweep it all away, and man is left with noth- 
ing essential taken from him — free to work out his 
powers in necessary, healthful, beautiful ways." 

Waldo smiled. "You see, Miss Lanfrey, the 
same thing that makes you sing as you do, makes 
you see life not as it is, but as it should be. You 
see it largely, ideally. But I am without gifts and 
without imagination, in the ordinary meaning of 
that word. I see in life a series of present problems, 
tangles, complexities, abnormalities — and perhaps, 
instead of the voice of the singer, or the vision of 
the artist, or the dream of the poet, I have given 
to me a very definite hope — so great that I never 
have to give it any assistance of my own. It car- 
ries me, and it tells me there is a clue that leads out 
of the labyrinth, and that I hold one of the threads 
of it in my hand. So I hold it and it leads me, and 
now and then I can put it into the hand of another 
person, for it has no beginning and no end; so it 
is long enough for every one. And by and by the 
hope becomes theirs, and they, too, are led out of 
the tangle." 

"Where?" I asked. 

"I don't know — ^yet," he answered musingly. 
"But I know that it is good." 

A subdued sound of tuning of double basses and 
violins rose from the orchestra, and there was a dis- 
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turbance and movement in the aisles as those who 
had left their seats came back to them. 

The orchestra commenced to play, and at the 
same moment Arthur reappeared and Waldo went 
back to his former seat. The concert continued 
with the same vitality which had marked the whole 
performance. The final number on the programme 
was the overture to Tannhauser. The melody 
seemed to run through my veins, mixing with my 
blood as though I had become part of it. The 
Bacchanal was rendered as though the players 
were under an unwonted influence and seemed like 
spiral flames dissolving in a liquid, ascending fire. 
As the last splendid strain ceased I stood up, draw- 
ing my black lace wrap over my shoulders. 

"Come, Arthur," I said, "the concert is over — 
everybody is going.*' Arthur was still seated, quite 
motionless, almost as if in a trance. His eyes were 
fixed before him. I put my hand on his shoulder, 
slightly alarmed. "Come, Arthur," I repeated. 
My face and tone must have shown some fright, for 
one or two persons in the row behind us looked at 
me with some curiosity as they passed out into the 
aisle. At the same moment I felt a sense of the 
presence of which I had been conscious the first 
time I was relieved of my suffering in Waldo's li- 
brary — ^a presence strong and resistless; I turned, 
and saw Waldo standing beside Arthur. 

"Can I help you. Miss Lanfrey?" he asked. He 
laid his hand on Arthur's shoulder as he spoke, and 
as he did so Arthur moved, stood up, and exclaimed : 
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"Come, Valentine! What are we waiting for? 
The hall is almost empty .'* Then he saw Waldo. 

Arthur's natural manner was full of a ringing 
joviality. He greeted Waldo with hearty gayety, 
and the two men preceded me down the stairs into 
the street. 

**You live on Washington Square," said Arthur. 
"Our path is the same, so let us walk home to- 
gether." 

Waldo assented, and we walked through the 
brightly lighted streets to Union Square. It was 
a warm evening — ^an evening with so much of the 
magic and mystery of spring in its atmosphere 
that even in the arid streets of a city its spell was 
felt. Arthur's strange moment of stupefaction had 
fully passed away, and he was in a mood customary 
with him when excited by music or some strong 
emotion : like a man drunk, but not with wine. 

As we reached the pavement that bordered the 
square, where the passers were infrequent and the 
electric light cast delicate, flickering shadows of 
leaf and twig on the pavement, he took off his hat 
and flung up his arms, drawing a long breath. 

"Oh, what a night ! what a night !" he cried. 
"One should be on a boat floating on the surface 
of some black stream, shut in by a dense foliage, 
with just a rift here and there to let the sky shine 
into the water !" He loo^ ed up at the vault above 
us, dark, yet transparent and fathomless and filled 
with stars. 

"Oh, ye innocent stars!" he continued, "a crime 
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has been committed! Hide your light, that man 
may know what he has done!'* He turned to me, 
and, taking my hand, he drew it through his arm. 
"Heavens, Valentine, how beautiful you are ! With 
all that black lace and your dark eyes, you might 
be a Spanish Donna, and this Seville, instead of 
New York. Doesn't she look Spanish, Laurence?" 

"Nonsense, Arthur," I said laughingly. "Don't 
expect Mr. Laurence to see things with your eyes. 
Remember, he is not an artist." 

"And yet has eyes !" Waldo murmured. 

We had reached the opposite side of the square. 
"Don't let us go home," cried Arthur, "I must have 
some more music. Come with me, Valentine, and 
Laurence, to Saint Augustine's. I have the keys. 
Let me play to you for a little while. Come— don't 
refuse." He turned, facing us both, his hat still in 
his hand, the light falling on his roughened brown 
hair — eager and pleading. 

"How delicious!" I said. "What a happy 
thought, Arthur!" 

I turned to Waldo, seeking his answer in his face, 
and saw his acquiescence and deep pleasure. 

We walked slowly on in the direction of the 
church, meeting groups of loiterers, held like us 
from their homes by the witchery of the spring 
night. The gray f afade of the church loomed be- 
fore us, dim and silent. Arthur's keys opened a 
small basement door at the side of the high stone 
steps leading to the main door. Within was opaque 
darkness. Waldo and I hesitated, but Arthur 
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plunged into the blackness and in an instant we 
heard his voice at a short distance. 

"This way, Valentine; follow me — ^here are the 
stairs; you needn't be afraid! There's no railing 
and they are narrow, but there's a wall on either 
side." 

We groped our way to him across the interven- 
ing space, and, following his ascending voice, 
climbed the narrow stair, which wound and turned 
and doubled on itself, until we emerged in the organ 
loft. 

The church was a large one by daylight, and 
in the night — ^which lends mystery to the most com- 
monplace and squalid room — ^the building seemed 
vast even to mystery. Here and there an outline 
of column and arch was seen in the dim, luminous 
spaces near the large windows, and beyond was 
cavernous gloom. We had inadvertently separated 
from each other. Arthur, I knew, must have found 
his way to the organ, whence I heard a sound as 
of touching of some spring and the drawing out 
of stops. Waldo's form had vanished, blotted out 
in the sombre opaqueness that surrounded us. 
Then all sound and movement from the organ 
ceased. I leaned over the balustrade of the organ 
gallery with a feeling of complete isolation. 
Night and solitude possessed me, as though I had 
really been alone for hours. Then the darkness, 
the silence, began to throb. It was hardly a sound, 
more an abysmal pulsation, so profound and yet 
so infinite that one hardly knew whether it was in 
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the air without one or an echo from some subter- 
raneous depth in one's own soul. The pulsation 
grew to sound, the sound increased in volume, still 
throbbing, until the throbs became surges, rolling 
around me like untamed waves, which culminated in 
one shattering chord, followed by a confusion of 
intricate harmonies, rushing forth with all the 
power of the great organ. Bacon says, "There is 
no excellent beauty without some want of harmony 
in the proportion." 

Perhaps that was the reason that Arthur's play- 
ing that night was so beautiful. There were dis- 
cordant notes breaking in on the most perfect chords 
— chaotic masses of sound, following rhythmical 
law and order — rebellious cries, as if the strong and 
hungry spirit of youth rose up in revolt against 
the inexorable resistance that matter, circumstance 
and convention oppose to genius and love. 

In Arthur's improvisation there seemed to me all 
the anguish and struggle and disappointment of 
my years of illness, all the battling currents of his 
fluctuating temperament; all my hopes that had 
sprung from my heart and fluttered out into the 
air and escaped me, like a flock of doves flying up- 
ward until they were lost in the measureless blue 
spaces of the sky. There were moments when a 
pearly melody, with a harp-like, breathing accom- 
paniment, made a resting place for itself in the con- 
fusion, like the silence of a rock-bound pool with 
rushing breakers thundering near. There was 
Bacon's "excellent beauty" in this tumult, which 
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gradually resolved itself into measured chords, suc- 
ceeding each other majestically until they flowed 
into the solemn tones of Beethoven's In qtiesta 
tomba. 

The melody, sombre and touching, sounded 
through the empty church with a new majesty. 
The words were familiar to me, and repeated them- 
selves in my mind as Arthur played. 

''In questa tomba oscura 
Lasciami riposar; 
Quando vivevo, Ingrata, 
Dovevi a me pensar, 
A me pensar. 

"Laschi che rombre ignude 
Godansi pace almen 
E non vaguar miei ceneri 
D'inutile velen. 

"In questa tomba oscura 
Lasciami riposar; 
Quando vivevo Ingrata, 
Dovevi a me pensar, 
A me pensar, 
Ingrata ! Ingrata !"* 

*"In this dark tomb 
Let me rest; 

When I lived, Ungrateful One, 
Thou shouldst have thought of me. 

"Amid these bodiless shades 
Let my soul peacefully rest, 
And bathe not my ashes 
With the useless poison of thy tears. 

"In this dark tomb 
Let me rest; 

When I lived, Ungrateful One, 
Thou shouldst have thought of me, 
Ungrateful I Ungrateful I" 
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"Sing, Valentine!" Arthur's voice commanded 
from the organ — ^and the power that had been my 
dearest solace through years of suffering filled me, 
and I sang. My life of retirement had prevented 
my singing in large halls or public places, and per- 
haps I had never fully known the possibility of 
richness of my own voice until that moment. The 
church seemed made for singing, and the darkness, 
perhaps, made me lose my own identity more per- 
fectly in that of the beautiful and tragic words and 
music of the song. As I ended Arthur held the last 
A with the bass pedal, and I could hear the soft 
pulling out and pushing in of stops with one of 
his hands and the sharp striking of a match with 
the other. A little spurt of fire dimly flickered for 
an instant — ^then a bright flame from the gas jet 
over the keys of the organ lighted the space around 
us. I had supposed that Waldo was at some dis- 
tance from me. At my left hand was one of the 
columns that supported the gallery, continuing up 
to the roof of the church. Just beyond it the light 
revealed Waldo standing and leaning as I had 
done on the high balustrade of the gallery. He 
came toward me, holding out his hand, and I laid 
mine in it half questioningly. Bending as if 
swayed by a force stronger than himself, he kissed 
my hand — a light, yet long and fiery touch, as if 
the velvet petals of a rose had suddenly become 
alive and glowing. I stood, half thrilled, half awed 
at this impulsive expression of emotion in a man 
in whom reserve was so marked a characteristic. 
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The next moment he stood again at a little distance 
from me, and pointing to the shadowy arches and 
vistas, now half visible, spoke in his ordinary voice 
of the Rembrandt-like effect of light and gloom. 
An instinct that I did not question led me to an- 
swer by some commonplace of criticism of the archi- 
tecture of the church. Arthur's stormy mood was 
at an end, and there sounded around us now noth- 
ing but dream-like music, played so softly that it 
seemed to float to us from a distance. 

Waldo and I talked. 

Up to this time our talk had run in impersonal 
channels. Life, books, music, the news of the day, 
or something obvious and near at hand had been 
our subjects; but this evening we talked of our- 
selves, and when one's listener is sympathetic, what 
subject is more interesting? There were two little 
biographies briefly sketched to the accompaniment 
of Arthur's music. There were points of resem- 
blance in them. Like ourselves, Waldo was a 
stranger in New York. As we had come from the 
South, the last of our race, driven from a home that 
had been ours for generations, to repair our for- 
tunes, so he had come from the North to get closer 
to the heart of the stir and activity of the life of 
the East. His people were from Maine and Massa- 
chusetts. From his account of them, they had 
been of a powerful and intellectual type. College 
presidents, a bishop, noted lawyers and several au- 
thors of books, both rare and witty, well known to 
me, were numbered among them. 
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The history of my ancestry was on simpler lines. 
Of pure French descent on my father's side, and of 
Irish on my mother's, transplanted into Southern 
soil in 1690, and living there with much freedom 
and luxury, our race was romantic, imaginative, 
impulsive ; loyal and truthful — ^honorable almost to 
a fault. Yet here and there, as generation suc- 
ceeded generation, these qualities became exagger- 
ated and focused themselves in a single individual 
in an intensified and distorted form. The warm- 
blooded traits which had resulted in so many gal- 
lant, debonair and fascinating characters, suddenly 
produced a man or a woman where impetuosity was 
recklessness, where honor had become a demon of 
pride ever on the alert to protect itself against a 
just indignation of the world for wrongs done, and 
where tolerance and sweetness were changed into a 
supple acquiescence, with any practice that was 
easy or pleasant, whether it happened to be honor- 
able or base. In our offshoot of the family tree the 
romance and imagination of the race seemed to have 
flowered in artistic tastes and gifts — for there was 
hardly a musical instrument on which my father 
did not excel as a player, and Arthur's talent for 
painting was as marked as that for music. I had 
only my voice. 

As if oddly linking us, an ancestor of Waldo's 
had been a Southerner — from Louisiana, and my 
great-grandmother was a Massachusetts woman, 
whose calm brain and blood had been touched with 
flame by a hot-headed Lanfrey, who carried her 
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away from unwilling and doubting relatives to a 
singularly happy marriage and the life of a South- 
em plantation. 

I hardly know how these two genealogies un- 
folded themselves in our talk, but they came out 
fragment by fragment, elicited half by questions 
or suggested to each of us by what the other had 
last said. 

We spoke of Tom Waring. Waldo expressed 
his vivid and tender remembrance of him. He spoke 
of him as though, for him, he was still near, and I 
could see that he had never lost the habit of his 
early friendship of referring in his mind his own 
estimate of what he did to the kind of judgment 
that Tom would have passed upon it. Could friend- 
ship have a more perfect immortality in this life? 
I asked myself, as we sat silent after our talk of 
Tom had ceased. 

The soft tones from the organ stopped, broken 
off suddenly without coming to any rhythmical 
conclusion. Arthur left the organ bench and came 
toward us, stumbling over a foot-stool as he did 
so. He uttered an impatient exclamation. 

"Why do they leave those things about like that? 
It must be an unearthly hour. Come, Valentine, I 
will take you home.'* He drew his watch from his 
waistcoat pocket and scrutinized it in the dim light. 
"Nearly twelve ! I have an engagement at supper 
with some men at the club." He frowned impa- 
tiently and rumpled his already tumbled hair with 
both hands. He looked pale and exhausted, as 
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though he had been passing through a severe 
strain. 

"Don't go to the club, Arthur," I pleaded. 
"Come home with me instead, and send those men a 
note. You are tired out.'* 

"It's impossible," answered Arthur, almost 
roughly. Then, as if conscious that his manner 
needed some explanation, he added: "It's a busi- 
ness matter, Valentine; I cannot escape. . . . 
We'll have to be going." He went back to the 
organ, put out the light and pressed the spring 
which had started the water power that filled the 
great pipes of the organ with air, and following 
him we groped our way down the stairs and into 
the street. As we reached it Waldo spoke to Arthur. 

"Mr. Lanfrey, your club is probably uptown — 
or at least farther uptown than this street; won't 
you let me take your sister home? It will save a 
little time and trouble for you." He turned to me 
and added, with a half laugh — ^** Always provided 
Miss Lanfrey will accept my guardianship!" 

I saw that something in the firm directness of his 
manner pleased Arthur, for his usual joyousness 
returned. He glanced at me. "Willingly," I said. 

"That settles thmgs delightfully. I'm off, then. 
Good-night, Valentine — good-night both of you!" 
He waved his hat, walked a few steps, and called 
over his shoulder — "I'll be back — some time!" and 
passed down the street humming under his breath 
as he went one of the melodies he had just been 
playing. 
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We walked to the comer of the street and down 
Fifth Avenue, now quite deserted, except for an 
occasional belated wayfarer and a solitary police- 
man. I thought Waldo would offer me his arm, 
and a sudden perversity made me swerve and walk 
a little distance from him. He spoke, as if an- 
swering my thought and action: 

"Have no fear. Miss Lanf rey ! I like to see you 

fly." 

Something in his words, or something indefinable 
which lay behind them, slackened my footsteps and 
drew me gradually nearer to him until we walked 
side by side. I spoke of what was uppermost in 
my mind. 

"Mr. Laurence, I have always such a sense of 
responsibility about Arthur. What can I do for 
him?" 

"From seeing him this evening, I should think 
he was the last person one need feel responsibility 
about. Give him love and sympathy; be ready to 
shelter him with kindness, with protection, if he 
needs it; that's about all one can do with such a 
nature and temperament! Life will be his truest 
teacher — at least so it seems to me." 

These words brought a lightening of the load 
on my heart. 

"What kind of character would cause you to 
have a sense of responsibility?" I asked. 

"An earnest one," he replied, quickly ; "one who 
poured the whole intensity of his or her soul and 
character into any belief or course of action. 
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Those are the people with whom one must weigh 
one's words, and help or thwart with the gravest 
care. They are the dynamic forces charged with 
electrical power, whose lightest words will some- 
times create extraordinary changes in the char- 
acter of another individual or a group of individ- 
uals, or even change the fate of nations. But for 
your brother, love him, but feel free of any re- 
sponsibility about him.'* 

We walked on slowly till we reached the corner of 
Twelfth Street, where, beside the gracious shelter 
of the ivy-grown church on the comer, a few steps 
brought us to the door of the house which we had 
rented for our stay in New York. Lights were 
still burning in the windows. Waldo rang the 
door-bell, and we awaited the opening of the door, 
standing opposite to each other in the low base- 
ment porch. A wistaria vine, with its opulent clus- 
ters of fragrant blossoms, drooped from the bal- 
cony above, and filled the air around us with in- 
toxicating sweetness. The moonlight fell on the 
blossoms, bathing them in its silver light, and lend- 
ing them a mystical beauty. As we waited silently, 
the door was opened by a sleepy-eyed maid. 

"Good-night ri said. 

Waldo's hand clasped mine for a moment. 

"Good-night!" he echoed. He bowed, and left 
me standing alone in the doorway. 

I went upstairs, leaving the maid to put out the 
lights and close the house for the night. The draw- 
ing-room was on the second story, a large room ex- 
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tending across the front of the house, with long 
windows opening on a balcony. Several maple- 
trees grew in front of the house and shaded the bal- 
cony. Some of their branches touched its walls and 
rustled against them when the wind stirred them. 
On spring evenings I used to look up through 
the thick-massed leaves at the sky and fancy 
myself in the country. This evening the lights 
still burned dimly, and the windows stood open. 
The leaves on the trees waved gently, and the 
cool night air reached me in the hall. I could 
not yet draw myself away from the beauty of the 
night. I went to the balcony and stood there, 
drinking in the flower-scented air. One of the win- 
dow shutters had blown half closed, and I was 
partly sheltered behind it, overshadowed and al- 
most surrounded by the fresh, green leaves of the 
tree. Below was the silent street, empty, save for 
the dark shape of a man who stood under one of the 
trees at a distance beyond the house. His body 
was in shadow, but the moonlight fell on his face 
and I saw that it was Waldo. He was looking di- 
rectly at the place where I stood, and I felt as 
though he must see me. Involuntarily, I drew back. 
Then I realized that, protected as I was by the 
shutter, I was invisible to him. I could not help 
looking again, my eyes drawn to his face as if by 
enchantment. In the white illumination of the 
moon's rays his face was pallid with deep shadows ; 
it bore the expression of a man dying — ^but dying 
glorified. ... I had seen this look in men's 
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faces before. . . . Was I glad or sorry? 
Glad, because the presence of Love brings with it 
its own supreme beauty and life. Sorry, because 
there was danger for him and loss for me. His 
friendship, his companionship had suddenly be- 
come dear and precious to me. Could I give it up? 

The wind stirred the branches again and the 
leaves rustled lightly. With the fragrance of the 
blossoms and the moon-lit, warm darkness full of 
the mysterious thrill of the spring, Ufe seemed 
turned into balm. Why should I question or resist 
any good that came to me? To drift just then 
seemed so natural, so sweet. . . . Yet some- 
thing in that transfigured face turned up toward 
me warned me of deep currents where drifting 
meant wreck. 

I drew back quickly still further from the win- 
dow, and dared not look again. 



in. 

I SLEPT kst night with deep tranquillity — 
the tranquillity that comes from a perfect 
equilibrium of mind and body. My sleep 
was dreamless and profound, when I awak- 
ened from it suddenly by a sense of misfortune so 
actual that I could not doubt its truth for a mo- 
ment. I had been so well, so light-hearted during 
the wonderful recent past that my instincts rebelled 
against this apparently causeless and harmful in- 
trusion on my well-being. So little could I ques- 
tion the fact that some great trouble was upon me 
that tears rained from my eyes before I had time 
to make an effort to reason with myself. I got up 
and found my way across the room. The movement 
wholly awakened me, and my startled thoughts 
f ocussed themselves suddenly and found expression 
in one word which I spoke aloud — **Arthur.** 

The windows of my room were open. Without 
was the clear night sky, hardly beginning to 
lighten into dawn. The stars stood out from the 
limitless transparency beyond them with the added 
brilliancy that shows in them as the atmosphere 
clears before the moment of their waning and van- 
ishing. The door of my room stood wide open; 
the house was as still as death. I crossed the hall 
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to the open door of Arthur's room, and went in. 
The bed was untouched, and the vacant orderliness 
of the whole place was like a beniunbing blow to 
my mind, tingling with anxious questionings. My 
mother slept in the front of the house. I dreaded 
her sudden awakening and sharing my dread, so I 
stole back to my room and sat down by the open 
window. A clock in the neighborhood slowly 
chimed the hour — four o'clock. My mind began 
to reason with itself: "Arthur had been delayed 
at the club, and, not wishing to disturb us by com- 
ing home late, had gone to some hotel. Once or 
twice in the past business had taken him out of 
town when we had expected him at home; in the 
morning some news would come." Then the sense 
of misfortune returned, and I was driven again to 
solace my fear with invented explanations. 

I could not go back to bed, and sat until the 
morning had wholly dawned, watching the sky 
change and lighten and flush, and listening to the 
deep thunder of the city preparing for its daily 
battle. The sunlight and the necessity for dress- 
ing overlaid my anxiety with what I took for a rea- 
sonable gayety. I went down to my breakfast and 
found on my plate a letter which the postman had 
just brought, addressed in Arthur's rapid, scrawl- 
ing hand. It was a note of only a few words — 
dated Victoria Hotel, 11 p. m. 

"Dear Valentine: 

"I hope you haven't worried. I could not leave 
the oflSce in time for dinner, and I'm obliged to be 
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off by the twelve o'clock train on a matter of busi- 
ness. I post this just before starting. Please have 
some things put up for me, and I will send my ad- 
dress in a day or two. I have to stop at several 
places, and do not know yet where I shall land. I 
have my latch-key and can let myself in if I should 
come back at night. 

"Love to mother and you, dear. 

"Arthur.'* 

The note was one which I could show my mother, 
and the sense of security in which I dwelt for the 
past happy weeks returned to me as I ran swiftly 
upstairs. 

My mother is one of those women whom the 
North never produces. Only a Southern climate 
and life evolves such unquenchable sunniness of 
spirit, with a graciousness of mind which turns 
toward every human being and every situation 
which is presented to it the same mental attitude — 
that of a winning sympathy which seems incapable 
of thinking evil. In such women even sorrow is 
mellow, with golden lights in its deepest shadows. 
A severe illness many years before had left a fluctu- 
ating and weak action of my mother's heart, which 
made her hold on life slight, and we spared her the 
knowledge of anything which could cause a shock. 
She seldom went out, and in her many-windowed 
sunny room she lived in a world of her own, in which 
every thought and occupation had for its ultimate 
object the happiness of Arthur and myself. When I 
was away from her I saw, as one sees a picture, the 
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large easy-chair covered with flowered chintz which 
stood near one of the windows. In it the slender, 
white-shawled figure and dainty head, with its soft, 
dark hair untouched with gray, and the delicate 
features — ^features without abrupt angles — ^a little 
blunted, so that age could work but slight change 
in them. Near the chair stood always a table piled 
with books, magazines and sewing materials. These 
books were not placed there to satisfy any intel- 
lectual hunger of my mother's; the world of her 
heart and the daily actualities of our lives satisfied 
her mind. But she wished to be in touch with our 
thoughts and tastes, and turned to literature and 
art for our sakes with the same tender enthusiasm 
with which she would have learned how to bind a 
cut on Arthur's hand when he was a child. It was 
pretty to see her half -assumed, yet eager interest in 
the newest novel or volume of essays; to hear her 
questions — ^timid and often lacking in any deep 
mastery of the subject we were discussing, yet al- 
ways earnest and sympathetic. 

She sat in her accustomed place as I went toward 
her and looked up at me from a bit of embroidery 
she held in her hand. The searching sunlight em- 
phasized the bloodlessness of her skin (which was 
covered with a delicate network of almost invisible 
wrinkles), and the bluish shadows beneath her kind, 
dark eyes. 

"Ah, here comes my Valentine!" she said. 
"Where is Arthur.?" 

"He had to go out of town on business, and sent 
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me this note." I spoke as lightly as she had done, 
and stooped to kiss her as I handed her the note. 

She read it quickly and looked up with a smile. 

"Poor boy/' she said, "to go without his clothes ! 
That is so like him ! I must go and have his trunk 
packed." 

She gathered her soft, white shawl around her 
shoulders, and, standing up, walked with quick yet 
somewhat tremulous steps through the hall to Ar- 
thur's room. She refused my offer of help, saying 
that she preferred that of one of the maids. 

"Go out, dear," she added; "the air will be re- 
freshing. You are pale. Your concert must have 
tired you." 

I sent a servant to her and went to my room to 
get my hat. I was restless, and across my morning 
mood of actuality ran flashes of the dread of the 
night before, like streaks of forked lightning. I 
went to my writing-desk and wrote a note to Waldo 
asking him to come to see me. An instinct stronger 
than reasoning made me seek his support. I made 
up my mind I would leave the note myself in the 
hope that I might possibly see him at the door of 
the Studio Building. 

It was early ; not past nine o'clock. The recently 
washed pavements shone as the pale morning sun 
touched them. A foliage of feathery, delicate 
green covered the dark stems and branches of the 
occasional trees and vines that find a foothold in 
the caiion of a city street. An intermittent breeze 
that had in it all the suavity of the coming sum- 
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mer and a memory of the stinging sparkle of the 
early spring fluttered the leaves and blew down the 
street, infinitely cooling and freshening. 

I turned toward Washington Square, and on 
reaching there I took one of the wide flagged paths 
that lead across it between the grass plots. Many 
of the benches under the trees were filled with 
loungers — ^usually a shabbily dressed man or 
woman, with occasionally a nurse guarding a baby- 
carriage, and some children of a more prosperous 
type. As I neared the west side of the square I 
saw sitting on one of the more retired benches on 
a side path a familiar figure clad in dove color, her 
face hidden by a Quaker bonnet. It was Mrs. 
Deacon, the Quakeress, whom I had seen in Waldo's 
rooms, and I turned aside to speak with her. She 
sat very still, with her hands resting loosely clasped 
on her knees. As I neared her I spoke her name, 
but she did not start nor turn her head. She waited 
until I stood before her and then greeted me tran- 
quilly. 

"Is thee on thy way to see Mr. Laurence?" 

"Not exactly," I said smiling — "I'm only going 
to leave a note at the Studio Building.". 

"Thee can leave thy note," she replied, ^Tbut Mr. 
Laurence will not get it yet. He has been called 
out of town for a day or two. I wanted to speak 
with him, and went to his rooms, but I found a card 
on his door saying an urgent matter suddenly com- 
pelled his absence for a couple of days. I am dis- 
appointed at not seeing him, but it i^ rather pleas- 
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ant for me to sit here under the trees instead this 
morning." 

My heart sank as she spoke. 

"Oh, I am so sorry," I cried, "I wanted to see him 
too!" 

Mrs. Deacon scrutinized my face with her cahn 
glance. 

"Thee looks a little tired," she said. "Will thee 
not sit here by me and rest? I think thee may as 
well look on the bright side, and think that he will 
be back very soon." 

I took the proffered seat beside her. 

**You know that only the present is ours," I said, 
"and I wanted Mr. Laurence's help now !" 

"I do not wonder at that," she answered. "Every 
one who knows him has the same experience. I was 
in trouble and distress of mind and body when I 
first knew him. But after a short time all that was 
changed. My life had no pain in it. If it were 
pain, it was very much dulled. Suppose some one 
struck thee on thy hand when it had a strong im- 
pervious covering over it. Thee would know that 
there was a sharp blow, but thee would not feel it 
much. That was the way I felt : the sharpness, the 
sting of sorrow and ill health was gone, and grad- 
ually I became well and content." 

"How strange!" I said. "Has Mr. Laurence 
ever given you any explanation of this mystery?" 

"I cannot say that he has ever explained any- 
thing to me. I understand that he has a gift which 
others have not, but when I have questioned him he 
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has changed the subject. So I am willing and only 
too thankful to accept the blessing that has come 
to me through him, without understanding. Al- 
though my life is so free from trouble now, I often 
go to him for advice, for he is wise beyond his years. 
There's only one of him." 

**Yes — ^I understand" — ^I mused. **It seems as 
though in some way he himself personally effected 
the change and relief." I sighed with a deep in- 
spiration of the caressing morning air. "I see there 
is no use of my waiting here any longer. I will 
go home, and when Mr. Laurence comes back I shall 
hope to see him. Thank you for your willingness 
to answer my questions." 

"Thee has no occasion to thank me," she an- 
swered. 

I stood up and took my parasol from the bench 
where I had laid it. "Grood-by, Mrs. Deacon." 

She took my proffered hand in hers and pressed 
it warmly. *Wait a day or two and thy friend 
will be here again," she said, speaking with her 
usual peaceful cheeriness. "I shall stay here for 
an hour more." 

I left her sitting as she had been when I first saw 
her — motionless and solitary, yet expressing con- 
tent and repose in every line of her face and figure. 



IV. 

THERE are days in one's life that succeed 
each other noiselessly without color or 
perspective, imprisoning imagination 
and checking action. At such times the 
spirit seems to belong to neither earth nor heaven, 
but to hang midway, as if surrounded by an opaque 
atmosphere which blots out everjrthing — not only 
what is distant, but what is close at hand. Such 
periods may be the sleeping time of the soul within 
us, swathed in veils, which are rent at intervals by 
some profound inner emotion or by some great 
external event, that the **imprisoned splendor*' 
may shine forth. 

This week has been such a time with me. I have 
hoped to see Waldo, but he must still be away. Life 
has been folded in a kind of grayness — ^neither sad 
nor gay. Yet rifts of white light have divided the 
mist at times. My mother has basked in the sum- 
mer heat, which has stolen gradually into the air; 
a few words from Arthur from a town in the north- 
em part of New York State saying that business 
would detain him away from home for some time 
longer, soothed my dread about him. My mother 
has wished me to sing to her, and in the long twi- 
light evenings I have dreamed at the piano, sing- 
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ing the greatest music until all anxiety has been 
forgotten in a world of beauty that precludes in- 
harmony by its own loveliness. 

One afternoon I went up to the park. I left the 
main path and struck into a narrow, winding one 
which led past vine-covered rocks and under low- 
branched trees. Through the intervening open 
spaces the eye travelled over wide green glades 
dotted with grazing sheep. The way wound up- 
ward, and a sudden turn brought me where the 
ground sloped abruptly from the side of the path. 
There was a labyrinth of flowering lilac bushes and 
trees, but between them trespassing footsteps had 
worn a tiny footpath. A short distance from where 
it started it turned and was hidden in the shrub- 
bery. But down the bank through the early fresh 
green foliage I saw a silvery gleam and heard 
ascending to me the cool tinkle of water falling 
upon stone. Nature sometimes invites a trespass 
against law with such childlike innocence that to 
resist its confiding charm is impossible. I followed 
the little path, careless of the risk of interference. 
I parted the foliage of the bushes and stooped 
under the drooping branches of the trees, pressing 
on until I emerged in an open spot as secluded as if 
it were twenty miles from the city, instead of close 
beside it. The bank rose behind me, and I stood on 
a moss-grown shelf formed by a ledge of rocks that 
showed its jagged edge in the turf. A few feet 
from where I stood the ground sloped steeply forty 
feet to the border of a small, irregularly shaped 
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lake or pond. At one end was a miniature water- 
fall, whose music had allured me. It dropped from 
ledge to ledge of rough stone into the pond, where 
it swirled and eddied at the foot of the rock and 
spent its little force until it was lost in the glassy 
water beyond. 

At the other side of the pond the ground was 
again rocky and grown with pines and cedars. 
Great bunches of lilacs bloomed so near me that an 
outstretched hand could have plucked them. Their 
perfume was so delicious, so wholesomely sweet, that 
it endowed them with an almost human quality of 
lovableness. From the ground arose a clean, earthy 
smell, indescribable, kindly and reassuring. The 
heat of the sun came to me tempered, reflected from 
the green of the grass and leaves. Every silken 
blade of grass — afresh, delicate, perfect — invited 
wandering eyes to rest and study. 

For the moment the lavish gift of blossoming 
beauty around me was enough. Why did one need 
more? Why should one not be content to live with 
no other pleasure or occupation than to plunge 
one's faculties into contemplation of this silent 
miracle? How had I gone through the winter with- 
out this spontaneous life? And then, even while this 
gentle ecstasy filled me, it ebbed away, and Life 
within and without, tangible and imperious, con- 
fronted me again. I drove the thought of it away 
and sat down on the grass, leaning my head against 
the bank behind me. I must have sat there an hour, 
steeped in dreaminess; then/iliQ!^^1ftat.j(2£^the sun 
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grew gradually more intense. I became aware of 
the roar of the city hidden from me by the trees, but 
beating, struggling, throbbing, within hearing of 
my ears. The thought of my mother came to me. 
She might wonder why I did not come back. Per- 
haps there was a letter from Arthur at home. Why 
did Waldo stay away so long? Where had he 
gone? 

The sun burned on my head and my face began 
to flush and my temples to throb. I looked again 
at the glassy pool below me ; the gray, vine-grown 
rocks, the bower of flowering green around me, with 
the stainless blue above. How beautiful! I loved 
it all, yet it did not fill my heart or still the urging 
of one claim that life held on me. I could not stay 
longer, and went slowly back to the main path, fol- 
lowing it to the loud and dusty streets. 

After having been out, my first act always on 
reaching home was to seek my mother. Her zest in 
the little occurrences of the hours I had been away 
from her counted for more in my life than the ex- 
periences themselves. Her joyous interest made me 
dress my recital of trifling events in trappings fan- 
ciful and rare, so that for her sake they took on a 
grace which I had not found in them at the time. 

The darkened house was a relief after the white, 
throbbing glare of the streets. I threw my hat on 
the table in the hall and went upstairs to my 
mother's room. It was midday — one o'clock — ^the 
hour at which she left her lounge where she rested 
at noon and went to her accusomed seat by the win- 
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dow. The door usually stood open, but to-day it 
was closed. Was she still asleep? I tapped so softly 
that if she had been asleep she would not have been 
awakened; yet awake, she would have answered. 
There was no sound, and then an impulse for which 
I cannot account made me gently open the door 
and go in. 

The room was silent, shaded and cool. The arm- 
chair by the window was empty. My mother lay on 
the lounge, quite still, her figure clothed in her white 
dressing-gown, partly covered by a blue silk shawl. 
Before I crossed the threshold my eyes were held — 
struck into terror by the look on her face. It was 
a look I had never seen before, yet my ignorant 
vision was wise at once with the wisdom of the oldest 
sage. Death- — sudden, mysterious, unanswerable — 
was stamped on the well-known, delicate features. 
Familiar, yet strangely changed and removed from 
me by a power that set even my autocratic child's 
love at a distance, saying to it : 

"Thou, too, must now wait and bow before great 
mysteries before thou canst reach me again!" 

All this, and more that cannot be said, can be 
flashed into the mind by a great shock in an instant. 
I ran to her and bent over her, looking into her face. 
One hand hung down almost to the floor. I took it 
in mine. It was warm, yet tense and rigid. Her 
face looked as though the life had been drawn from 
it to some centre far within her being. The cheeks 
and temples were sunken, the skin white as snow, 
and the contours sharpened strangely — dignifying, 
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almost sublimating their winning outlines. I looked 
again with wild scrutiny. In the transparent 
temples a tiny pulse flickered. I sprang from her 
to the stairs, calling loudly to the servants, and then, 
as they clamored together and hastened for a doc- 
tor, I fled back to my mother to guard the ebbing 
spark that I knew was the almost extinct link that 
still bound her visibly to my life. 

As I knelt beside her my dress rustled against a 
newspaper which lay on the floor close to her droop- 
ing hcftid, as though she had been reading it when 
the blow that had struck at her life had fallen. I 
lifted it softly, fearing that any sound might cause 
some fatal change. As I did so the lar^e printed 
heading of one of the columns flashed into full 
meaning as my eyes touched it. The words were 
few: 
FLIGHT OF ARTHUR LANFREY, TREASURER OF 

SUPPOSED TO BE NOW IN CANADA. 

LIABLE FOR $100,000. 

HE CANNOT BE FOUND, AND IT IS SUPPOSED 
THAT HE 

I saw no more. But as I read these words all my 
young life and hope fell away from me. I believe 
that many sorrows are known to us only by degrees. 
The mind is partly incapable of receiving them, 
partly incredulous. It is shocked, and at the same 
time benumbed, and the full sense of the catastrophe 
that has befallen it revealed only as time goes on. 
But I knew at that moment with shattering cer- 
tainty that all that had constituted my life up to 
that time was gone from me — ^that my mother was 
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dying, and my brother disgraced, menaced, possibly 
dead. I think some of my experiences in the past 
must have fitted me for the capacity for such sudden 
knowledge, but no suffering that I had ever expe- 
rienced had given me a hint of what such things 
would really mean. 

« « ♦ « « 

That evening I knew that all that had been re- 
vealed to me so suddenly was true. The doctors 
who were summoned could not help my mother. 
They told me that her organic heart trouble made 
it impossible that she should even rally from the 
state in which I had found her. Their restoratives 
could only fan for a few hours the dying flame of 
her earthly Ufe. A nurse had been sent for, and 
when all that the doctors could do had been done, 
they left me for the night. The nurse waited in 
my room near the open door in readiness for some 
sign from me if I should need her help. I sat by 
my mother's bed in an anguish of intentness. A 
shaded lamp stood on a table near the bed ; my eyes, 
accustomed to the softened light of the room, noted 
with awe my mother's appearance. It was un- 
changed since the moment of my finding her, save 
that it had become etherealized. It was as though 
the spirit that had not yet left her body was ex- 
pressing itself through the flesh in some mysterious 
way. I leaned over her and raised her in my arms, 
clasping her to me with passionate strength. 

"Mother, mother!" I cried. "You shall live! 
You must live ! I will save you !" 
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It was as though the young life in me had wak- 
ened a vital spark within her. She stirred in my 
arms. I loosened my clasp and laid her gently on 
the pillows again. Her eyes opened slowly. Oh, 
how strange the look in them was — dark, fathom- 
less, with mystery that I could not yet read — 
dimmed, yet full of meaning. She spoke, and her 
voice sounded remote to me, as though it came from 
far away. There were pauses between the words. 

"When I was ill . . . long ago . . . 
your father used . . . to do . . . like 
that. It will not . . ." 

Her voice ceased, and she lay as before. I sat by 
her, not daring to speak to her or touch her. My 
rebellion against death and separation sank down 
baffled and hopeless. The minutes passed slowly, 
and as I watched her my mighty love and tender- 
ness seemed to flow out from me, enfolding her and 
calling to her silently to answer it. 

While I watched, the imperceptible change that 
I had noticed in her continued. Before my wonder- 
ing eyes the sharpened angles were relaxed and 
softened, and an exquisite suavity overspread her 
face. A sweetness and graciousness, like that which 
is seen sometimes in little children when the un- 
touched loveliness of their hearts opens under a 
comprehending influence, curved her lips into a 
smile. It was as though Love was restoring her to 
me, and some happy thought of her buoyant nature 
held her being, expressing itself more perfectly in 
her great weakness than it could have done in 
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health. Her eyes opened again. This time they 
met mine with understanding. There was the same 
mystery in their depths that I had seen when she 
looked at me before, the presage of the great 
change to come ; but there was also full recognition 
and the gentle love that had been my joy always. 

"Valentine," she said, speaking firmly and clear- 
ly, "I remember everjrthing now. I have been very 
ill." She paused a moment. "Kiss me, my dar- 
ling." 

I obeyed tremblingly. She went on with the same 
firmness. 

"Arthur will come back. He is not as much to 
blame as he is believed to be. You must hope, my 
dear one. . . . You will. . . . You are 
a good child. . . . My darling. . . ." 

She was silent a moment, and the sweetness in her 
face grew. A sweetness that could only have been 
bom of an insight that was not human. 

"It wiU aU be right," she said. 

Her eyelids drooped over her eyes and she lay as 
before. Her hope touched some hidden spring in 
my nature, and while I looked my pain and grief 
melted, and for a brief space my heart was at rest. 

I waited and watched through the hours of the 
night. The sweetness, the look that was almost 
divine, remained on her face. The nurse and I ful- 
filled the directions of the doctors, giving stimulants 
at brief intervals, but before the dawn our watch- 
ing, our aid was needless. I confronted hfe alone 
with my love for her. 



V. 

MY mother has been gone from my eyes 
a week, yet during these days I have 
known that she was near me. Not as 
she was before — as a personal influ- 
enc5e — ^in that sense she is removed from me. But in 
the air around me, from out the abysses of the sky, 
from the green depths of the trees as they wave 
above me when I sit alone on the balcony in the 
evening, I have felt her enfolding me. She has be- 
come a part of the elemental nature around me; a 
part of the primeval, eternal imiverse, and as such 
she must be with me always. The fearful passion 
of my personal grief has been flooded and enclosed 
with this larger sense, and at present I ask for no 
more. Will there come times when I shall cry out 
for her to come to me as she was before? I do not 
know or ask. My life is shattered in its external 
facts, yet my days go by in stillness. I have 
remained well, but sadness holds my being in 
an iron paralysis. Sharp darts of a keener con- 
sciousness sting me and let me know that my sor- 
row is my master. Waldo's absence has intensified 
my sufi^ering. He has represented to me a sort of 
brightness. He was indissolubly interwoven with 
the rebirth of my life — ^the creator, it almost seemed 
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to me, of the happiness that had been mine. In my 
heart I thought of him reproachfully, as though 
he ought in some way to have divined the troubles 
that had overtaken me and have come to my succor. 

Yet in spite of all that drags me down, deep 
within me a force that is not of my own willing, but 
given to me, is holding me from sinking into dark- 
ness. I have not opened my lips to sing, yet the 
spirit of song in its essence has lived within me. 
Strong, beautiful, unquenchable, I know it is there, 
and in this power I believe my future lies. Our 
money has gone in the wreck of all that concerned 
Arthur's affairs, and two alternatives present them- 
selves to me — ^to live with my relatives in the South, 
or to depend for an external living on my own ef- 
forts. 

The sudden death from over-mental strain of 
Arthur's partner a few days after his disappear- 
ance has left all concerning him in still deeper ob- 
scurity. For it was hoped that his knowledge of 
the downward steps that led to failure would throw 
light upon Arthur's disappearance. The search of 
my messenger, and of the messengers sent by his 
other business colleagues had resulted only in the 
discovery of a note to me left in his room at the 
little inn where his former letter to me had been 
written. The words in it were only a command. 

"Do not try to find me. It will only make things 
worse, and do not judge me yet. Respect my wish, 
Valentine." 

The force of years of careless, happy trust 
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rushed over me as I read his words. Yes, Arthur, 
I will respect your wish. In silence and obedience I 
will wait. 

The relatives and friends who came to me with 
ready sympathy and kindness have been obliged to 
go back to their homes, and of necessity I am 
alone. The lease of this house does not expire un- 
til the autumn. A few hundred dollars yet remain 
to me, and these two facts give me a breathing 
space in which to think and act. In my desolation, 
mind, will and impulse are mechanically following 
an idea which holds life for me. 

As these lonely days have succeeded each other, 
past experiences have formed and dissolved in my 
memory like pictures. Clearer than any other has 
been my memory of the days in Rome with Madame 
de Ravatz and Liszt. I have never seen Madame de 
Ravatz since that brilliant winter; yet she, too, is 
vividly brought to my memory now. Yesterday I 
looked at the newspaper and saw the announcement 
of the arrival of Etelka de Ravatz, the famous 
Hungarian singer, who came to sing in a musical 
festival in Chicago, and who would probably remain 
in America through the summer and sing in opera 
in New York during the following winter. There 
followed the usual account of her arrival at the 
hotel where she was to remain while in New York, 
with her retinue of manager, maids and trunks. 

The knowledge of her presence was the touch- 
stone that crystallized the idea that possessed me 
into instant action. My spirit, though bruised, was 
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wholly awakened. I went to my desk and wrote 
rapidly: 

"Dear Madame de Ravatz: 

"It is so many years since I have seen you, yet I 
am going to recall myself to your memory. Do 
you remember the winter of 188 — , and our after- 
noons in your salon in Rome, and the American girl 
who sang for Liszt one December day? Is it too 
soon after your arrival for you to see a friend of 
those days? 

"You bade me come to you when a musical career 
should draw me to itself. Am I trespassing too far 
on the past in recalling your words to you now? 

"I will await your pleasure. 

"Valentine Lanpeey." 

It was two o'clock — ^a sunny, brilliant day, with 
no sultriness or intensity of heat in the air. I had 
been obliged to dismiss three of the four servants 
who had lived with us up to the time of our trouble. 
The one who remained had been my mother's maid, 
a mulatto, brought with us from the South, the 
daughter of old family servants in my father's 
family. She was about forty-two or three years 
old, of a type seen sometimes among the superior 
orders of her race. With a superb, erect figure, 
Fanny had a queenliness of bearing that I have sel- 
dom seen equalled. She entered and left a room 
with a step that was nothing less than royal, for 
she seemed intended by nature for a higher rank in 
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life. She refused to leave me even under the 
changed conditions of smaller wages and different 
and less congenial work. Her presence was a dear, 
familiar link that bound my daily life to that which 
had passed. 

In the blankness of my existence, to delay acting 
in the direction of my hope was impossible. I went 
down stairs with the note in my hand to the lower 
hall, where Fanny was sweeping. The sleeves of 
her brown calico dress were rolled up, showing her 
grandly modelled arms of a lighter yellowish- 
brown. Her waving hair, which was black and 
glossy, was parted and wound around the top of 
her head in a braid that dignified the regularity of 
her handsome face like a crown. When dressed 
thus, and reached up with her broom to the cob- 
webs in the comers of the ceiling, she was not 
unlike a splendid golden-bronze statue, endowed 
with life. 

"Fanny ,*' I called, before I reached her, "I want 
you to take a note for me. Do you remember 
Madame de Ravatz who was in Rome when we were 
there? She is in New York. The note is to her — 
stop working ! I will dust the rooms. I want you 
to go now." 

Fanny turned toward me and stood waiting, one 
hand holding the broom, the other resting on her 
hip. 

I went toward her and laid my hands on her 
shoulders, looking into her sombre, black eyes. 

^Tanny, if I should travel about the world and 
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sing — in opera — ^will you go with me and take care 
of me?" 

She looked at me silently a moment, as if to 
gauge the earnestness of my intention; then she 
answered gravely: 

"I will do what you wish, Miss Valentine." 

While she went upstairs to prepare for her er- 
rand, I began to rearrange and dust the neglected 
ornaments and furniture of the drawing-room. I 
could not sit still and wait for Fanny's return, and 
as I busied myself, my thoughts, which had been 
held by the weight of sorrow that pressed on heart 
and mind, began to flow in a swift channel of hope- 
ful imaginings. There returned to me not only 
the words of Liszt and Madame de Ravatz, but also 
many other like praises and prophecies of those 
whose opinions were authoritative in the musical 
world. These people could not all be mistaken. 
For even me there might yet be a future. Yet all 
the while, over and around the possibility of a life 
of action which lay in my talent, there brooded the 
dark shadow of my double sorrow, strong to assert 
itself, blotting out hope and paralyzing will. But 
for the moment the shadow had disappeared into 
the background of my mind. 

I worked with such earnestness that at the end 
of an hour the room wore an air of almost religious 
orderliness. I went to the shaded window and 
watched the portion of the sunny street below that 
was visible. There were few foot-passengers, for, 
although it was early in June, the householders of 
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the neighborhood were ah*eady leaving town. A 
strawberry vendor walked along the pavement call- 
ing his wares loudly and monotonously, and close 
beside him in the street his horse, with down- 
dropped head and check-reins lying on his back, 
slowly followed, dragging the half -filled fruit cart. 

It seemed a long time, but it could not have been 
more than an hour, before I saw Fanny's tall figure, 
clad in her black cotton dress, coming toward our 
house. In her decently gloved hand I saw a gleam 
of white, and I knew that she had an answer for me. 
I ran to the door and opened it, meeting her as she 
came to the low step before the door. In some 
subtle way she had touched an atmosphere that 
made her susceptible to my earnestness and a sharer 
in it. 

"Oh, Miss Valentine," she said fervently, "I 
saw Madame de Ravatz. How beautiful she is !" 

"Come in, Fanny," I said, "and tell me — ^tell me 
everything — everjrthing — ^and sit down — you must 
be tired!" 

I drew her upstairs into the drawing-room and 
made her sit while I took the note and opened it. 
The delicate, well-remembered handwriting was 
unchanged. Each word came to me with reassur- 
ance of strength. 

"Dear Nightingale: 

"Could I ever forget you? Come to me this af- 
ternoon at four o'clock. Did I not tell you that 
the moment would come to you as it comes to all 
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true artists, telling them to give all that has been 
given to them to the world. Come ! 

"Etelka de Ravatz.'* 

My suspense had been hard to bear, for this 
generous response to my request brought tears of 
relief to my eyes. Fanny continued to speak as 
I read the note. 

"Madame de Ravatz sent for me to come to her 
room, miss; she remembered seeing me in Rome. 
She was dressed in a white silk dressing-gown, and 
her hair all down. I never saw such hair! The 
room was beautiful, too — ^with mirrors and gilded 
furniture. She wants to see you at four. It is 
after three now, so you have only time to get ready 
and go." 

I went upstairs to dress, followed by Fanny, 
whose unwonted enthusiasm overflowed again in an 
exclamation : 

"How wonderful Madame de Ravatz is, miss! 
I'm sure there are not many women like her !" 

Many trifling things connected with Madame de 
Ravatz's temperament recurred to me as I prepared 
to go out. I remembered her dislike of dark colors, 
especially black. I could not take off my mourn- 
ing, even to please her, yet I was unwilling to offend 
her feelings by the unbroken sombreness of my 
black gown. At the corner of our street was a 
florist, whose shop at this season was brilliant with 
fresh flowers. I sent Fanny with directions to select 
carefully what I wished, and when she returned with 
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some white violets and pink roses, I put a bunch of 
the former in my dress and carried in my hand the 
pink roses, only partly covered by the paper that 
enclosed their stems. 

I was nineteen the winter we had passed in Rome, 
and the seven years that had gone by since then 
had worked subtle alterations in me I know. I had 
changed from a young girl into a woman. My visit 
seemed so crucial to me that even the personal im- 
pression which I was to make on Madame de Ravatz 
was of vital importance to me. I looked long 
in the large mirror in the hall before I left 
the house. It showed me myself appearing even 
taller and more slender than I was, from my mourn- 
ing. My black straw hat partly shaded my fore- 
head, but it did not hide the thick waves of dark 
brown hair underneath it. Even sorrow had not 
altered the deep bloom in my cheeks nor the clear- 
ness of my eyes. How strange the insensibility of 
my flesh seemed, or rather how wonderful the health 
of my body must be, if my heart and mind could so 
suffer, and yet my face remained unscarred ! I had 
never placed any special value on my looks. They 
were like the atmosphere I breathed — something 
which I accepted without question. But now I 
appraised them coolly, feeling that in the career 
which I had chosen they would be an important 
factor. I was glad in my heart that I had not 
withered externally, however sere the bloom of my 
past life might be. 



VI. 

WHEN I stood in the doorway of 
Madame de Ravatz's sitting-room 
at the hotel, she came to meet me 
with the swift, rushing step I re- 
membered so clearly. She had always been an im- 
posing figure, and now, at forty-five, her whole per- 
sonality had amplified, as so often happens with 
singers-— especially those who sing in opera. The 
constant expression of themselves in their art, both 
in singing and acting, enriches the whole individ- 
uality. The very expansion of the lungs and chest 
precludes the possibility of the unnatural restraint 
and self -consciousness under which many persons 
live. In the flowing white silk gown, which Fanny 
had tried to describe to me, with her reddish-brown 
hair, she seemed to fill the room, as she approached 
me holding out both hands to grasp mine. As she 
did so, she drew me to her and kissed me lightly, 
first on one cheek and then on the other. 

"You are the same," she said, "only a little thin- 
ner and graver — but it become^ you." 

She spoke in English, as she had done when we 
were in Rome; fluent, elaborate English, touched 
with the Hungarian accent, which, in a musical 
voice, lends an indescribable charm to every word. 
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elongating some syllables and shortening others, 
so as to give an added expressiveness to the most 
ordinary speech. 

"But the black clothes — ^what do they mean?" 
she added. "Not the sweet mother?" 

My face must have answered her, for putting her 
arm around me she led me to a sofa and drew me 
down beside her, keeping one of my hands in both of 
hers. Her head was bent and her eyelids were 
dropped, so that I could not see her eyes, but her 
face paled and contracted as if with intense grief. 
It was the look of tears without tears, as if some 
spasm of emotion within had cast its reflection on 
her face ; for an instant it had the grief of a tragic 
Greek mask. In another person such a look would 
have been followed by agitation, but I had seen 
enough of Madame de Ravatz to know that such 
apparent grief, in her, was the result of an intensity 
of imagination, which held her for an instant, to be 
succeeded by her usual equilibrium. She looked up 
after a moment and spoke with tenderness and calm- 
ness. 

"Poor child !" she said, "you have suffered much 
— and now there is music and the voice to live for. 
Is it not so?" 

"Yes," I answered. **It seemed so wonderful 
that you should be here at this time. I could not 
help tumingr to you for counsel and direction, as 
you once told me to do." 

I had felt a tremor of uncertainty when I en- 
tered the room, but my confidence in her and in 
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myself was restored, and I spoke from the depth 
of my iSrm purpose. 

"That is well," she said. "But first some ques- 
tions. Have you been studying, and with 
whom?" 

I answered briefly, giving her the outline of my 
life since we parted, but while I did so my attention 
was absorbed in her personality. The oval of her 
face was the same as in the Roman days, and her 
regular features were unchanged ; but her skin was 
paler, and had the worn, faded texture that comes 
from the constant use of stage paint and powder; 
there was a dark shadow under her eyes, which 
looked sleepless and even a little bloodshot; there 
were lines about her mouth that showed she was no 
longer what is called a young woman, yet I could 
understand why she had impressed Fanny as beau- 
tiful. Her individuality had the vividness and ex- 
pressiveness of one who lives fully at many points. 
It was picturesque, and suggestive of romance and 
mystery; as though not only the beauty of the 
music she had rendered for so many years had en- 
tered her being, but also as if the plots and counter- 
plots, the love and adventure of the dramas in which 
she continually played a part, had surrounded her 
with their histrionic excitement and intrigue. Even 
the conmionplace background of a hotel parlor, 
with its gilding and trivial frescoes, could not take 
away this charm. She listened attentively to my 
recital of the past seven years of study, broken by 
illness, until I came to the sorrows that had closed 
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them. Then I paused, but almost before I did so, 
she laid her hand lightly upon my lips. 

"Do not say more. We will sing instead, and the 
gift that God has given you shall make you forget 
your grief." She was silent a moment, and then 
went on speaking. 

"I shall never ask you how you have suffered, but 
one thing I know: by suffering Grod tears a veil 
from our eyes that has hidden Him from us." 

She stood up as she spoke, releasing my hands, 
which she had continued to hold with a firm, parting 
clasp, walked toward a grand piano which stood 
open at the farther end of the room and, seating 
herself, began to improvise softly. It was more 
like the echo of a melody than an actual sound. 

"Come here, my nightingale," she continued, 
"and let me hear what these years have done for 
you. Take off your hat and gloves ; you must feel 
free to sing your best." 

I obeyed and followed her to the piano, laying 
my hat and gloves on the piano-case, and beside 
them the roses, remembering the roses that had 
stood in the same place seven years before. Ma- 
dame de Ravatz smiled as I did so, and then looking 
at me exclaimed: 

"Ah! the beautiful hair! You need no other 
crown. A queen by the grace of God !" 

I felt my face growing warm at the words, yet 
the personal praise was sweet from her, and gave 
me an added feeling of confidence in myself. 

"What do you wish to sing?" she asked, continu- 
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ing her soft modulations, which melted from one 
key into another. "There is my music — choose for 
yourself." 

Near the piano was a music-stand, whose shelves 
were piled with music. As I looked I saw that up- 
permost was a volume of Schumann's songs. I took 
it and opened to the first song — ^^Widmung" — 
which had always stirred something within me. Its 
accompaniment was one that I knew by heart, and 
played often for its mere beauty, even without the 
voice. What difference did it make if it was the 
love-song of a man to a woman? It was love, and 
that is for all: 

"Du bist die Ruh, du bist der Frieden, 
Du bist vom Himmel mir beschieden 
Dass du mich liebst, macht mich mir werth, 
Dein Blick hat mich, vor mir verklart . . ." 

After the rushing impetuosity of the opening 
of the song, like the tumult that follows the dis- 
covery of love, comes the full assurance and peace 
of acknowledgment. On that simple, noble melody, 
with its rich and adequate accompaniment, both 
voice and listener repose, sighing only that at the 
moment of its greatest beauty it must change into 
timiult again. 

I laid the book on the music-rack, and Madame 
de Ravatz began the accompaniment with the veiled 
yet vibrating fire that Hungarians alone can throw 
into their playing ; as if music in its orbed fulness 
belonged to the world, but as though its spirit was 
bom in Hungary. 
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I stood listening, ready to begin to sing; fore- 
most in my mind my one hope — a life of work and 
achievement in the art I loved. 

My spirit essayed to soar forth on the first words 
of the song, and my voice. . • • A grating, 
broken sound came from my throat, touching the 
notes, it is true, but unrecognizable to my ears. I 
tried again, summoning with startled desperation 
all my strength and will in an incredulous surprise, 
and then as the same changed, toneless, rasping 
sound issued forth, feebler and more musicless with 
each note, the truth broke on my overcharged 
mind. 

My voice was gone. 



I remember now that I moved back from the 
piano, half dazed. The room grew large and dim 
around me, and a great weakness shook me. I made 
my way to the sofa and sank down. A sense of 
blankness came to me. For a moment I was quite 
unconscious of Madame de Ravatz's presence. I 
thought I was alone — ^then I felt her hands clasp- 
ing mine warmly, strongly, and I was conscious 
that she was kneeling before me on the floor. Her 
face looked into mine, filled with an intense sym- 
pathy, which I felt this time was not imaginary, 
but vital and present. 

"Child, child !" she cried, "do not look so ; it will 
come back !" 

There was a fatal comprehension in her words 
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and voice, that showed that the strange, fresh mis- 
fortune which had befallen me was as patent to her 
as it was to me. 

I struggled for a moment to speak, and at length 
power came. 

"No," I said. I tried to say more, but could not. 
Strength, will, purpose, all ebbed away from me. 
A blind desire to go, to escape, to hide, came to me. 
Even the strong hands clasping mine brought no 
steadying in their touch. 

I stood up uncertainly. 

"I think I will go home," I said. "I am very 
tired." 

Madame de Ravatz stood also, facing me. Sud- 
denly she flung her arms around me and kissed me, 
a rain of kisses, of sudden, passionate, vehement 
pity. 

"Stay for a while," she said. "Rest — let me get 
you some wine. It is not strange — all the sorrow 
through which you have passed has affected you — 
but only for a time !" 

But something within me denied her words. I 
went slowly to the piano, and took my hat and 
gloves. 

"No," I said mechanically, "I would rather go 
home. I do not need any wine." I looked into her 
protesting face. "You see, I have got to face it. 
Yes — I know your angelic sympathy, but I can't 
stay here to trouble you. I do not need any help, 
and I have Fanny at home." 

She walked away from me a moment with down- 
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dropped head, as if thinking deeply. Then she 
moved swiftly toward me again. 

"I will not keep you, dear child," she said, *T)ut 
let me send for a carriage to take you home." 

"No," I answered firmly, "I do not need it; I 
would rather walk." 

**As you wish," she said. "But I shall see you 
to-morrow. I shall be in New York yet two days ; 
I have your address, and will go to you." 

She went with me to the door. 

"I do not know how or when," she continued, and 
her voice was as gentle as her improvisation before 
the song, ^Tbut I am sure your voice will be restored. 
Life is full of quicksands. But hold to your ideals 
and you will not be betrayed. Adieu, a demai/n*^ 

She kissed me again, and I returned her kiss. 
She stood a moment in the doorway ; then I heard 
the door shut, and I walked down the long, dark 
hall alone. 



vn. 

WHEN I left the hotel yesterday I 
walked blindly through the streets, 
taking the right direction more 
by instinct than by co-operation 
of my mind. All the way to my own door I 
struggled with the dismay that choked me like a 
palpable substance. Something seemed to be break- 
ing up within me, as if I were hurried on the tide 
of a current of devastating emotion which I could 
no longer control. 

When I reached my door Fanny opened it and 
stood waiting with a questioning face. But I hur- 
ried past her, only saying that I was tired and 
wanted to rest. My strength was leaving me, for 
my knees shook and my head swam. I went up- 
stairs to the drawing-room and shut the door. As 
I crossed the room on my way to the sofa, which 
stood against the farther wall, I saw the little glass 
case and Liszt's faded roses. The sight made so 
vivid the hope with which I had left the house a 
short time before, and my present cutting disap- 
pointment, that I flung myself on the sofa, struck 
down by a sudden storm of tears. 

"There is nothing for me," I cried in broken 
whispers between my sobs. "Nothing for me now.** 
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The sense that my mother was a part of the uni- 
verse in some impersonal manner, was changed to a 
terrible imperative need of her at that moment. 
"Mother! mother!" I cried aloud; and then, "Ar- 
thur! oh, where are you?" 

Then a rush of tears came again, and again, un- 
til I lay half blinded, beaten, and exhausted. Had 
I been wasted by a long illness, sleep might have 
been impossible to me; but as often happens in 
the young, when grief and rebellion have spent 
themselves, mighty Nature asserts herself gently 
and strongly. She lays her soothing hand on the 
questioning brain and strained nerves, dulling and 
benumbing, until thought and stress of feeling are 
swathed in impenetrable sleep. So it was with me. 

I cannot recall at what moment my inner con- 
sciousness wakened in a dream, but I think I must 
have been sleeping for some time when I found my- 
self apparently awake. 

» » # » # 

I was in one of the red-lined stage boxes of a 
great opera house, brilliantly lighted and crowded 
for an evening performance. There seemed to be 
an uncertainty in my mind as to whether I was to 
sing, or whether the assemblage had come together 
to hear some well-known prima donna. But I did 
not seem to be especially concerned about the music 
that was to be heard. I sat awestruck, half terri- 
fied, at the sight of the unwonted multitude which 
filled the vast building. From the front row of the 
orchestra-stalls up to the topmost gallery was a 
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dense packed sea of faces. The aisles and spaces 
against the walls were crowded also. Everything — 
the building itself and the masses that filled it, were 
on a scale of incredible vastness. I remember a 
strange picture I once saw, called "Satan Judging 
the Kingdoms of this World.*' At first nothing is 
seen but blackness, and then, rising tier upon tier, 
against an inky sky, are dimly descried myriads of 
human forms and faces, and on an eminence in the 
foreground is a malignant shape dominating all. 
This picture had been at once a terror and a fas- 
cination of my childhood. In my dream it was re- 
called to me; but what seized upon my conscious- 
ness even more than the overwhelming numbers of 
the multitude was the agitation which seemed to 
pervade it. All were moving, whispering, looking. 
A spirit of unrest, of excited, over-charged expec- 
tancy filled the atmosphere. One involuntarily 
asked one's self what was to happen? The door of 
my box, in which I sat alone, was open into the wide 
corridor, and through it I saw the same restless, 
moving mass of people, hurrying past each other 
in different directions. Within the Opera House 
the stage curtain was still down, and there seemed 
no hint of a beginning of the performance, for the 
musicians in the orchestra sat with their silent in- 
struments beside them, looking and murmuring in 
the same manner as the audience. 

A fear rose in me that partook of the overpower- 
ing largeness of the building and the audience. 
How terrible any catastrophe would be in such a 
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place at such a time ! As this thought swept over 
my mind, the multitude was stirred instantaneously, 
as if by an electrical current. A wave of terror 
passed over the expectant faces, and in the flash of 
a second the entire audience rose to their feet, and 
stood staring wildly in a sudden horror of panic. I 
rose also, and darted toward the door of the box. I 
pictured to myself a dense, surging mass of human 
beings struggling in the corridor. . . . There 
was no more sign of life in the long curving arched 
way than there would have been if the building were 
empty. But the terror that had struck me was still 
upon me. I ran swiftly down the corridor, feeling 
as though fire, sword and enmity were at my heels. 
Along the walls at regular intervals were exits, and 
I sprang toward one of these doors and opening it, 
rushed through, hearing it close of itself behind me. 
» » » • . • 

I stood in silky green grass up to my ankles. 
Golden sunlight was around me, and a soft, blue 
sky above, with sunlit white clouds floating in it. 
The grass was closely ingrown, with long-stemmed 
blue flowers — a blue, deep and glowing, like the 
autunm sky before the frost has chilled and thinned 
the air. A soft, fitful wind swept across the flowers 
and grass, waving them backward and forward 
with an undulating motion, till in shadow and light 
they seemed to chase each other like waves. The 
little green where I stood was enclosed by a high, 
white stucco-frosted wall, which gleamed in the sun- 
shine, dazzling my eyes with sparkles of glittering 
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brightness, as if it were crusted with diamonds. 
Here and there vines grew on the wall, and in their 
leafy intricacies birds fluttered and sang. Never 
had I known such joyousness as there seemed con- 
centrated in that little space. And it was a joyous- 
ness so sweet, so full of gentleness that it entered 
into my very soul. 

In the high wall opposite me was a narrow door, 
and as I looked and marvelled, the door was opened, 
and I saw my mother standing, smiling, and hold- 
ing out her hands to me, as if in reassurance of wel- 
come. She was dressed as she had been the day she 
was taken ill, in a white dressing-gown, with a blue 
silk shawl thrown around her shoulders. She stood 
still, waiting, and I ran to her, falling on my knees 
and kissing her hands, her dress, her feet, in the 
ecstasy of my joy. She spoke soothingly: "Poor 
little child, poor baby, she thought I had gone away 
from herP' She stroked my head, and then lifted 
me and held me close in her arms. There seemed no 
strangeness in being with her once more ; only great 
joy, great peace. 

» » » » » 

The door in the wall still stood partly open. It 
was pushed wide, and Arthur entered — ^not as my 
mother had done, standing still and waiting for me 
to come to her — but carelessly, nonchalantly, as I 
had often seen him, he passed us toward the centre 
of the green. In his hand he carried a small basket. 

"Come, mother; come, Valentine !" he called in his 
full, ringing voice. "Sit on the grass with me here 
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and we can talk together ; and I have lunch In the 
basket for us all." 

We followed him, and sat down near each other 
on the warm, perfumed grass. All around the blue 
flowers waved. How blue they were! Living and 
vivid, as if the sky had poured itself into them. As 
the eye travelled over the surface of the grass it was 
almost hidden by the waves of this flowery sea. 

My mother's hand clasped mine, and Arthur sat 
before us with the little basket on his knees. "Open 
the basket, Arthur," said my mother, in her soft, 
mirthful tones — "let us see what you have for us." 

Arthur opened the basket, and held it out to her. 

It was filled with blue flowers, like the flowers 
growing around us. I looked at Arthur. His eyes 
T.ere brimming with a rich, jovial merriment that 
used to take possession of him at times. The same 
merriment was reflected in my mother's face, only 
in her it was transfigured by an airy delicacy. She 
caught up one of the blue fiowers, like the others, 
cup-shaped, and so intense in color as to seem to 
be filled with blue, molten fire. 

"Here, Valentine," she cried, "this is for you." 

As she did so, Arthur began to laugh, and my 
mother joined in his laughter. There was some- 
thing so infectious in the abandonment of their 
gayety that I began to laugh too. Clouds and 
mists seemed to roll away from my brain. A great 
happiness filled me, so real and wholesome that it 
seemed as though iron bands which had enclosed my 
heart were being snapped, and I was breathing 
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freely, as never before. It seemed as though we 
could never laugh enough; yet, as I held out my 
hand to take the flower, I wakened. 

I was lying on the sofa in the familiar, half-dark- 
ened drawing-room. I was still laughing aloud, 
shaken with a gust of irresponsible merriment. 
Around me I seemed to hear ringing the echo of 
my mother's and Arthur's voices and laughter. The 
reality of their existence was so assured that I did 
not question it. I lay still for a moment, filled with 
the joy of this consciousness. Then I sat up, push- 
ing the damp rings of hair from my flushed face. 

"Oh, mother — ^Arthur — " I said aloud, as I had 
said before I slept, but with what different feelings ! 
Deep within me was stirring a knowledge, not like 
the hope that had come to me from the ambition of 
my art, but something nearer, more intimate, 
stronger in its power to console. How passionately 
I had prayed always ! How earnestly I had studied 
my Bible! And now, by the seeming folly of a 
dream, through the "low portal of the heart,'* con- 
solation had stolen in to me. It nestled close, and 
I did not question it. It was mine — and that it was 
heaven-bom I did not doubt. 

How sad, how dark were death and sin ! But was 
not love their master forever and forever? 



vm. 

MY sleep had so refreshed me that I no 
longer felt any fatigue. I looked at 
the clock. I had slept but little more 
than an hour, yet it seemed as though 
a much longer time had passed. I went into the hall, 
where, on the top stair, Fanny sat, her head bent 
forward on her arms, which were folded on her 
knees. At the sound of the opening door she started 
up and came to meet me. **Were you waiting for 
me, Fanny?'* I said. 

^TTes,'* she answered. "I heard you grieving, 
Miss Valentine, and then you were so quiet I 
thought you must be asleep. I didn't dare to dis- 
turb her, so I waited here." 

I put my arms around her, resting my head for 
a moment on her strong shoulder. "It is good to 
have you here, Fanny," I said. 

She answered nothing, but her black eyes soft- 
ened and glowed. Then she held me from her, her 
large, brown hands resting on my shoulders. 

"What's the matter. Miss Valentine? There's 
something new — ^I can see it !" 

"My voice — ^Fanny, it's gone !" I said. "I can't 
sing, and it was my great hope. I feel as if I 
shoidd never sing again." 
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She looked off into the distance for a moment. 

^^It will come back. Miss Valentine; something 
will happen to bring it back.'* 

"I'm afraid not, Fanny ; something has been ter- 
ribly hurt here and here." Involimtarily I touched 
my heart and head. 

Fanny pondered. 

"Yes, I know," she answered after a moment. 
"I was like that after my father died. I was like I 
was dead too. But, then, my mother needed me, 
and I came alive again. Some one will need you, 
Miss Valentine, and your voice will come again." 

The kind, reassuring tone and words brought 
again a feeling that was akin to the sweetness of 
my dream. Again love turned the bitterness of my 
cup to a health-giving draught. 

I straightened myself stron^fly. "Even if it 
doesn't, Fanny, I am not going to be miserable. I 
am going to work — differently — but to work 
hard." 

She answered by a solemn look of trust. "You'll 
be all right. Miss Valentine," she answered. 

Two years before, when my mother's health per- 
mitted an active life, she had, after her own fashion, 
made a garden on the roof of our house. The yard 
of a New York house possessed no possibilities of 
natural beauty to her mind, accustomed to the space 
and lavish profusion of a Southern garden. 

"What has one in the city?" she used to say, "ex- 
cept the sky ?" So on the roof she had made herself 
a little oasis, artificial, it is true, yet full of grace. 
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Here, amid flowering shrubs and vine-grown trel- 
lises, she used to work over her flowers — ^weeding, 
watering, and clipping. In the early morning and 
in the twilight her small figure, bending over the 
plants, watering-pot in hand, was a sight so indis- 
solubly associated with the roof, that I had shrunk 
from going there since her death. When her health 
had kept her from caring for the flowers she loved 
so well, she had given their tending to Arthur and 
myself. However imperfectly, for her sake we 
kept them in mind, and when occasionally she 
climbed the stairs with Arthur's help, she praised 
the blooming healthf ulness of her garden with lov- 
ing enthusiasm. Arthur made a pretence of finding 
his share of the gardening a heavy burden, and his 
exaggerated complaints were a source of amuse- 
ment to my mother and myself. I remembered 
now with a pang of self-reproach that my shrink- 
ing from going to the roof had involved the 
neglect of the garden. I took the watering-pot 
from a closet in the upper hall, and filling it, 
climbed the dark, narrow stair to the skylight. I 
pushed it open and emerged on the roof. There all 
was stillness and largeness. Around me, seen 
through the branches and leaves of the shrubs and 
plants, was a sea of roofs and spires, and above, 
limitless height, transparency, space. 

It was half -past seven o'clock. The sun had 
gone, but the darkening western sky was still 
flushed with luminous rose-color, merging at the far 
horizon into the mystical blue of the early evening, 
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and at the east a few pale stars shone. I looked at 
the flowers. They stood blooming in their superb, 
self-confident, motionless beauty. Roses — ^red, 
white and pink — ivory-hued narcissus — ^heliotrope, 
in dark and pale purple masses — ^forget-me-nots 
— all my mother's best-loved flowers, were there. 
Already the vividness of their color was softened 
and dimmed in the lessening light, but their per- 
fume poured from them with a silent but powerful 
appeal. Sense, imagination and memory were all 
stirred. I bent over a rose bush to spray it with the 
water from the watering-pot which I held in my 
hand, and as I did so I saw on its leaves the glisten 
of tiny drops of crystal. My dress brushed against 
one of the branches. The leaves trembled and a 
shower of water fell on my hand. I knelt down, 
looking closely at the earth that filled the long boxes 
where the flowers grew. It was black and moist, as 
was all the earth around it. I looked at the other 
plants. All were fresh and dewy, with sparkles of 
water drops on petal and leaf. 

The flowers had been watered. How faithful 
Fanny was ! There was nothing for me to do. The 
garden had been perfectly cared for. I sat down 
by a rustic table under the little trellis. How 
strange, how sad to sit alone up here ! Was it true 
that my mother, my blessed one, would Arthur, 
my one brother, never come here again? I would 
not, could not, believe it. Had I not seen them in 
my dream, smiling, radiant, living! Yet they did 
not come to me now. 
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Ascending through the open skylight, I heard the 
sound of footsteps, and Fanny's dark face and 
stately figure appeared. I saw that she held a card 
in her hand. She brought it to me, and I read the 
familiar name — "Mr. Waldo Laurence." 

Fanny waited silently as I hesitated for a mo- 
ment. I looked around. What drawing-room 
could be so lovely as this open place, with its flowers 
and vines?" 

"Ask Mr. Laurence to come up here, Fanny," I 
said. 

I had only a few moments to wait, when I heard 
returning footsteps, and Fanny's voice directing 
Waldo up the stair. As he came toward me, strong 
and erect, there rushed over me the sense of depend- 
ence on him which had grown to be a habit with me 
during the past winter. 

I moved a few steps forward, and we met in the 
centre of the roof. 

"Oh, Mr. Laurence !" I exclaimed. "If you had 
been here, perhaps my mother would not have 
died!" 

Almost before I had spoken he had taken my 
hand in greeting. As I spoke he swerved back 
slightly, as if my words had given him physical 
pain, but he still held my hand tightly. 

"I had to go," he said. "I came as soon as I 
knew." 

*nVho told you?" 

He hesitated. 

We stood facing each other, my hand in his. I 
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drew it away, and went back to my seat by the 
table. He followed me, standing near me, his hat 
in his left hand, the right hand resting on the back 
of a rustic chair at the other side of the table. 

"You saw the newspapers. They make every- 
thing so much worse !" 

"We are all alike their victims," he answered. 

We were both silent for a moment. He stood 
searching my face. 

"You are looking well — strong ; that is, but . . . 
What has happened to you? You are differ- 
ent. . . ." 

He broke off abruptly. I became conscious that 
he was still standing. 

"Sit down," I said. "I beg your pardon — I was 
not expecting you, and I am so much alone in these 
days that I do not know how to treat a guest." 

I spoke lightly, turning away to avoid his eyes. 
They more than scrutinized me. They seemed to 
embrace me, at the same time questioning me so 
deeply that I could not but answer their question 
simply. 

"Mr. Laurence, these troubles seem to have taken 
everything. It is not only the sorrow, and having 
to leave all this, my home, but my voice. It has 
gone. I cannot sing . • • and I had nothing 
else — ^I have nothing else!" 

Waldo looked from me toward the western sky, 
where the red glow still remained. Then he walked 
away a few steps, as Madame de Ravatz had done. 
After a moment he came back, took the chair at the 
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opposite side of the table, and there sat facing me. 
I could have echoed his words to me, "You are look- 
ing well, but you are different." He had the ap- 
pearance of a man who had had a great accession 
of power, both spiritual and physical. 

He was dressed, as I had not seen him since our 
meeting in Switzerland, in rough tweed clothes, of 
a light brownish-buff color. These and his tanned 
skin, and the splendid strength and vitality that 
radiated from him, brought something of the at- 
mosphere of the country to me. He looked as 
though he had spent many days in the open air, in 
the sunlight. I expected some expression of sym- 
pathy, but after a moment he said in his usual tone: 

"You speak of ^leaving all this.' Does that mean 
that you are giving up this house?*' 

"Yes — I must. But not yet. The lease expires 
in the autumn.'* 

"That's fortunate." 

I think I showed in my face some surprise at this 
manner of taking the loss of my home. He must 
have seen it, for he added : 

"You won't be burdened with a responsibility 
that perhaps you couldn't meet." He waited. 

The night, the sorrows whose shadows hung over 
me, his former relation to me, all swept away any 
attempt at conventional talk. We seemed impelled 
to directness and simplicity. After a moment he 
went on speaking. 

"May I ask you if you have any plan marked out 
for yourself — ^what you wish to do when you leave 
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here? Don't answer if you find my question in- 
trusive." 

"No — I am glad to have you ask. I have no plan 
of any kind. My voice — it was all I had. Every- 
thing has come so suddenly. ... It is pos- 
sible for me to go to live with a relative in the South 
— ^my aunty Mrs. Lee, my father's sister ; but after 
having been here for so many years, I fear the life 
on a Southern plantation, with the thoughts that 
I cannot now prevent, would oppress and stifle me. 
My position socially would have more distinction 
there than here, for my people are well known and 
powerful in their way, yet I would rather work in 
some way here. I have grown to like the big city 
and its generous largeness and warmth of life.'* 

Again he was silent, and again looked off at the 
western sky. 

I went on, feeling a sense of relief at speaking 
once more with an equal mind. I found myself 
telling him of Arthur's letter to me — of my 
mother's words before she left me — of my loneli- 
ness, and then I added : 

"I do not want to go away yet. I can't make 
up my mind yet to leave the place where we have 
all been together." 

"Yes — I understand." 

Waldo turned as he spoke, and looked at me. 
The twilight had deepened, so that color was lost in 
the growing darkness, but I could see the noble con- 
tour of his head and face, and his eyes, deep and 
luminous. 
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"Forgive me," he went on, "if I ask another bald 
question. Are you in any sense of the word in need 
of money now?'* 

"No — I have enough to last through the siun- 
mer. I really have no anxiety of that kind just 
now. And if I had, I could send to my relatives." 

"That's true. But it takes time, and there may 
be some sudden necessity. Will you tell me if there 
should be, and let me give you any sum that you 
may need till you hear from your friends?" 

"Yes," I answered; "I will tell you. I promise 
that I will." 

A change had come in our relation to each other, 
as sudden, yet as complete and definite as the trans- 
formation of the bits of glass in a kaleidoscope. 
Was the rescuer vanishing in the man — ^and which 
was the greater and stronger? I did not know, but 
I found myself now accepting his proffered help as 
readily and gladly as I had the joy in life of which 
he had been the means. 

**What do you mean to do — ^if you care to tell 
me?" 

**Living has seemed so little worth while. But I 
must do something." 

"It will seem worth living now !" 

The words were audacious in their implication. 
Was his presence to be the touchstone to restore me 
to a zest in life? Yet vain and daring as his as- 
sumption seemed, I could not be annoyed by it. 
His kindness and protection surrounded me, with- 
out touching my proud sense of freedom. 
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With the night sky overhead, raised far above 
the city, we were as isolated and as close to nature 
as though we had been floating in a balloon. Our 
house was slightly higher than the adjoining ones. 
The darkness transformed and dignified the towers 
and steeples of the neighboring churches into dim, 
majestic shapes, looming dark and large against 
the sky, and the uneven masses of chimneys into 
broken columns that on moonlit nights cast black, 
opaque shadows on the roofs. Sometimes it seemed 
to me that dark figures moved amid these shadows, 
hardly distinguishable from them. Whether this 
appearance was due to my imagination, or to some 
effect of light and shade, or whether the inhabitants 
of the adjoining houses came up to the roof for 
air, as we did, I coidd not say. 

A fresh wind from the sea stretching out beyond 
the city blew on our faces. A great quietness fell 
on our spirits. 

"Do you feel the coolness here?'* I said. "I can 
stay in town all through the summer by coming 
up here." 

Waldo turned toward me quickly. 

"Shall you stay here all summer?'* 

"Yes — I could not get away if I wished. I have 
very little money. All that sort of thing has to 
mean a great deal to me now.'* 

"Yes," he answered in a low tone. "I under- 
stand." 

The words were spoken with a deep inspiration 
of his breath, almost like a sigh. 
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Again I was conscious that his eyes were fixed on 
me in the darkness, with an expression so penetrat- 
ing, and at the same time so yearning, that mine 
fell before them. In the silence after his words 
Fanny reappeared, a tall, dim figure in the gloom. 

"I came to bring you a cloak. Miss Valentine," 
she said. "It's growing colder.'* 

Her coming back surprised me. I took the cloak 
from her, and instead of going away she stood by 
the table waiting. There was something so deter- 
mined and rigid in her manner that Waldo noticed 
it. He stood up and took his hat from the table 
where he had laid it. 

"I'm interrupting," he said ; "some other matter 
claims you — " 

"No," I protested. My time is too much my own 
now!" 

But my words did not deter him. 

^TTou won't forget your promise," he said, and 
then added "Grood-night," in a lower tone, and bow- 
ing went toward the stair and descended, leaving 
me to turn to Fanny, half annoyed, half surprised. 

*TVhat is it, Fanny.?" I asked. *TVhat do you 
want?" 

With Waldo's disappearance Fanny's rigidity 
vanished. She turned toward me, her face solemn, 
and illuminated with earnestness. 

"Oh," she cried, "I was frightened about you, 
miss. I thought of your mother, and so I came." 

Her anxiety, so unnecessary, and yet so faithful, 
brought my laughter. 
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"Oh, Fanny ,*' I said, "you don't know how ab- 
surd this is. Mr. Laurence is a friend — ^really a 
friend in this hard world !" 

Fanny listened, her black eyes glowing on me in 
the darkness. 

"Very well. Miss Valentine,*' she said. She was 
silent for a moment, and then added with a touch of 
imagery not unusual with her: "You're the only 

one left in the nest now, and I must watch.'* 

« « « « « 

The next morning I discarded my black dress and 
deliberately dressed in white. I resolved to fight 
gloom with all weapons, even the simplest and most 
trivial. But the problem of my life faced me, as 
unsolvable as ever. The manifold ways by which 
women find a living in this modem world were well 
known to me. But I knew equally well that I was 
unprepared for almost all of them. Only one chan- 
nel seemed open to me — ^that of making my musical 
knowledge available in some other way than by 
singing. My training in playing had been before 
that for my voice. Could I teach the piano? The 
idea held out a hope which brought strength with 
it. As soon as I had finished my breakfast I went 
to the music-stand and selected my books of ele- 
mental study. They made in all quite an exhaus- 
tive collection, beginning with the best methods 
when I was a child, and including those of the pres- 
ent time. The sight of them brought back many 
hours of hard, profitable, joyous work. Before be- 
ginning my practising I again tried my voice. I 
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hoped cfafldishly that the night had brought some 
restoration. But it had not done so. There was 
only a repetition of the painful experience of the 
day before. I sat in a kind of mental paralysis for 
a few minutes, and then turned to my exercise books 
with dogged resolution. I spent a morning of hard 
practice, finding that, although I had lost the flex- 
ibility that comes from steady work, my old knowl- 
edge was going to stand me in good stead. My 
mind began to shape itself anew aroimd the thought 
of giving music lessons. It was to creep on the 
ground instead of the flight of song of which I had 
dreamed. But the soldier wounded on the battle- 
field is thankful to crawl to a shelter. Work, no 
matter how drudging and painstaking, was to be 
my refuge from the double pain of grief and disap- 
pointment. 

The day was intensely hot and airless. Fanny 
was downstairs at her work, and the rest of the 
house was as still as a tomb. Scorching bars of 
simlight shone through the half -closed shutters 
across the dusk of the room. By one o'clock I was 
too exhausted to go on practising. The blazing 
streets held no temptation for me, and after my 
lunch I went back to the piano. But in an hour I 
realized that my work was becoming half-hearted. 
If I was to teach I must have pupils, and at this 
season they were not to be found in New York. 
• • • I must wait . . . think • . . plan. 
. . . ITiere were letters and papers belonging 
to my mother, which I knew must be looked over 
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and arranged. Until to-day it had seemed impos- 
sible to touch them, but now loneliness drove me to 
doing the obvious thing that was at hand, even 
though wisdom might have made me delay. 

But after I had taken out the delicately labelled 
and bound packages, each one a silent record of my 
mother's life and occupations, my heart failed me. 
I put the packages back into the desk. Another 
day I could read and arrange them quietly, but not 
now. 

For a long time I walked up and down the room. 
The clock chimed four. How many hours there 
were to make up a summer day in town ! I thought 
of Waldo. Would he come again to see me? I was 
amazed anew at Fanny's interruption of the even- 
ing before. Why had I not wit and grace to speak 
of his coming again, since he had been so absurdly 
driven away! A half hour passed. How slight 
must be my courage and strength if, after the clear 
ray of hope and faith that had come to me the day 
before, I had not enough inner power to pass a day 
quietly alone ! How many great and noble persons 
had spent years in prison? Had I not read the 
ways in which they had filled their days worthily? 
Was not the task to which all their greatness had 
to be bent as hard for them as mine for me? So 
I reasoned as I paced the floor, yet though calmness 
grew, it was a strange and startling relief when the 
loud sound of the door-bell rang through the house. 
Almost involuntarily I went to the stairs as Fanny 
opened the door. A carriage stood before it, and 
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on the doorstep stood a woman — ^tall, with generous 
slope and curve of shoulder and hip. Standing as 
she did with the light behind her, I saw the trans- 
parent waving outline of her black lace draperies. 
I heard the voice inquiring for me — soft and f uD, 
with foreign intonations. It was Madame de Ra- 
vatz. 
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I WENT down to meet her, and she took both 
my hands, smiling as she spoke to me. 
"Such a shining face ! And the pretty 
white gown, too! You are like Aurora — 
a rosy dawn." 

"It is your coming," I said. "I was in a dark 
cloud until I heard your voice." 

I led her upstairs to the drawing-room, and she 
stopped on the threshold looking about the room, 
her face calm, half smiling, full of interest. 

"So this is where you spend many of your hours ! 
A charming room!" 

She noticed the open piano and the music scat- 
tered on it. 

"You have been playing — and singing, possibly? 
Tell me— the voice?" 

She paused on the upward inflection of the last 
words. 

"No," I answered; "there is no change. It is 
the same." 

I drew a large chair, and when she had seated 
herself I took a lower seat before her. She filled 
my eyes and satisfied my consciousness for the mo- 
ment as a beautiful picture might have done. She 
sat, her arms resting lightly on the arms of the 
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chair, the thin, voluminous folds of her black dress 
falling to the floor and concealing her feet in bil- 
lowy shadow. I saw that all this transparent black- 
ness was only a covering for a silk underdress of 
heliotrope, with red tones, so that her whole person 
glowed like some deep-colored jewel seen through 
a dark veil. It was as though she was unable to 
associate herself with anything sombre, unless color 
and brilliancy glowed through it. Her bonnet was 
a mere wreath of roses of the same deep heliotrope 
tint — ^roses that nestled in the thick waves of her 
reddish-brown hair. In the black lace that swathed 
her full throat glowed a small cluster of rubies and 
amethysts. Doubtless all this effect of rich, har- 
monious color was studied and highly artificial, yet 
its effect was strongly to please and soothe; and, 
although it made its own impression, it was second- 
ary to the powerful charm of the woman herself. 
She drew off her gloves slowly. 

"I may take off these .'^^ she said. **It is so warm, 
I wiU rest a while." 

She leaned back against the high carved back of 
the chair, an image of luxurious yet strong repose ; 
the half smile with which she had come into the 
room changed to a tranquil attentiveness. 

"You say that the voice is the same? How do 
you know? Have you tried to sing?" 

I bowed my head for answer. 

"Have you seen a doctor?" 

"No, indeed," I replied in some surprise ; "I have 
not thought of doing so." 
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"It might perhaps be well. The throat plays us 
singers so many tricks." 

"Yes — ^but it is not my throat, Madame de Ra- 
vatz. It is so much deeper. My singing always 
seemed to come from an overflow of my heart. But 
it is as though the core of my life had been struck 
at till it is really mangled . . . incapable 
• . . I don't know." My voice sank and Ma- 
dame de Ravatz leaned forward, laying her hand 
lightly on my lips as she had done the day before. 

" *A wounded spirit who can bear?' " she quoted 
softly. She was silent for a moment, then looking 
at me attentively, she said seriously, "I wish that 
you would marry." 

The quiet force with which these words were 
spoken brought the blood to my face. But I re- 
plied lightly : 

"Oh ! from your point of view — of course." 

"My point of view? Just what does that mean?" 

"I mean the European point of view. There is 
nothing else for your women. It is their only gate 
to Ufe." 

She neither agreed nor contradicted, but con- 
tinued with the same seriousness. 

"It is strange that you have not long ago loved 
and married. It would be a happy thing for you. 
I wish it much for you. I may not see you again 
for a long time — I am impelled to speak earnestly 
to you." 

The rich, tender womanhood of her face and 
mannner penetrated through my armor of pride 
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and reserve. I felt an intention behind her words 
that was full of benediction for me. ^^Ah, yes; I 
know" — ^I answered. "But — ^ 

"But still it has not been. . . . You have 
sent your suitors away.^ For they have not will- 
ingly left you. You are too untouched by that 
kindof bUght!" 

"I did not love them." 

"But there are others?" 

"No, truly, there is no one. I seem to have come 
to a vantage ground in my life when I am alone, 
and there is nothing for me to do but to wait and 
work." 

I meant to be truthful, yet there floated across 
my mental vision the memory of the look on Waldo's 
face the evening before. 

"But there will be others. You are not likely to 
remain alone. Where are your friends? I mean 
your girl companions?" 

**Some are in the South — ^we are transplanted, 
you know. Some are married, and since we have 
lived here, and always, in reality, my mother has 
been my best friend. You remember her. So young 
— really — and so gay! Life was always the fuU 
cup held to her lips, and she had power to drink in 
spite of all things, always — ^and its wine never 
seemed to hold any bitterness for her." 

My voice was stopped. Madame de Ravatz held 
out both hands, and drawing my low chair nearer, 
I sat before her and laid mine in them. The kind- 
ness of her gesture brought a smile. 
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**Be8ide8," I went on — ^**all this sorrow and trou- 
ble — ^more than you know. Men do not like sad- 
ness ?* 

She answered my smile. 

"Love brings joy.'' 

"But I feel so utterly extinguished — stripped of 
everything." 

"Your indifference will pass — ^and then — ^you 
will be a fascinating woman — a very fascinati/ng 
woman!** 

As she repeated the last words a second time, nod- 
ding her head slightly with each word as if to em- 
phasize them, there was a witchery about her that 
made her irresistible. If I, a woman, felt it, as I did, 
what must it have been to the man who had loved 
her best? I knew that her husband had died several 
years before we met, and that he had been a Hun- 
garian singer like herself. But I knew nothing 
of their life together. As these thoughts were pass- 
ing through my mind, she continued : 

"You wonder, perhaps, that I speak to you as I 
do. I sometimes seem to have a sixth sense, which 
tells me of the difficulties or dangers that certain 
temperaments are likely to encounter in life. You 
are superficially easily pleased and unexacting, yet 
beneath the surface you are difficile. There are 
depths in us all that are fathomless, and there are 
strongholds in your nature which would be difficult 
to conquer. I fear that you might lose happiness 
because of some prejudice or idea which might not 
have reality." 
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^^I see many unhappy marriages, and it Is 
strange I have never looked forward to mar- 
riage. I have a feeling it is for others, not 
for me." 

Madame de Ravatz smiled. 

"Ah, there is one of those little ideas! There 
are unhappy marriages — ^thousands of them. We 
may say of those who have made them that they 
took their chance for happiness, and if they have 
lost it in this life, at least they have not the taimt- 
ing reproach of opportunity thrown aside. And 
for the happy marriages — ^let me tell you — ^my 
husband only lived four years after our marriage, 
but we were as near to perfect joy as we human be- 
ings can be in this world. Do I not want you to have 
this joy? When my husband was dying, he said 
to me: ^Through you alone have I known life,' 
and he was a man of great power and genius, who 
had lived, one might say, a thousand lives in one. 
A singer, like myself, but so much besides ! He was 
one of the old Magyar noble families, and had been 
an officer in the Hungarian army. He had fought 
through many wars with high honor. His breast, 
when I first met him, was covered with medals and 
orders. The careers of soldier and diplomat were 
both open to him, but from boyhood the world of 
art in all its forms had held his heart. His voice 
was the joy of every one who knew him, and when 
he loved me there was no hesitation. It was all as 
inevitable and perfect €U3 the rising of the sun. It 
was as though he had earned by his life of action 
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and work the power to love, and to give himself to 
what he felt to be a glorious service — ^the creation 
of a world of beauty for those willing and capable 
of entering it, by his rendering of the greatest 
music with me. Do you remember the angel in the 
^Revelation of St. John,' who took a censer, filled it 
with fire from the altar of the Most High, and cast 
it into the earth? It is the sprinkling from that 
altar fire from above, sinking into our human 
hearts, that causes the birth of all genius, whether 
the genius for music or for art of any kind, the 
genius for healing the sorrow or pain of the world, 
the genius for love itself." 

She paused, and I looked at her face wondering- 
ly. A soft, rich color glowed in her cheeks. Her 
hazel eyes were darkened by emotion, so that they 
appeared almost black. An inexpressible suavity 
suffused her face. The memory of her love glori- 
fied her into youth and beauty again. Perhaps my 
wondering reverence for this revelation of the hid- 
den world of her heart was pictured in my 
face, and drew her on to say more, for she con- 
tinued, repeating her former words: 

"Let me tell you — ^to fulfil to a man the promise 
of his own manhood — ^to justify his own soul to 
himself — ^to reveal to him the divine possibilities of 
his whole being — ^to see them come forth and weave 
themselves into the fibre of his character — into the 
tissue of his daily life — if it is given to a woman 
to do this, let her fall on her knees and thank God. 
. . . Often my husband said to me, 'If I should 
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die before you, never wear black for me. It would 
be an insult to our happiness, which is immortaL* 
When he died, I covered his coffin with roses — white 
and red : white for the holiness of his love for me — 
red to symbolize the flame burning always in my 
heart. Never believe people when they say that 
the fire of love is in the man. The glow, the 
warmth, the enthusiasm of passion they have. Love 
reveals to them the ideal possibilities of the woman 
whom they love, and that ideal is indelibly im- 
printed in her mind and heart. Her life is hence- 
forth the effort to reach that vision, and in the 
hidden places of her spirit bums the smokeless flame 
of her love for him, that keeps alive in both the 
ideals which alone make life secure and fruitful and 
sound and joyous at the core. . . . hove^ 
love, lovel the most hackneyed, traduced, degraded 
of words, yet the greatest, the most powerful of 
words — ^the only solvent for the awful perplexities, 
disappointments and confusions of life." 

Her words struck at the depth of my nature. 

"Oh," I cried, "if this is true, what of those 
who miss the personal joy in this life?" 

"Yes — ^yes — ^I know — ^" 

She was silent for an instant, and there passed 
across her face the same reflection of some inner 
emotion that I had seen when I told her of my 
mother's death. Then she spoke again. 

**In heaven there is neither marriage, nor giving 
in marriage, but they are as the angels. Sweden- 
borg, in his vision, saw the angels sls two in one. 
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Do you remember what the English Browning 
says? 

"In heaven we have the real and true and sure. 

Tis there they neither marry nor are given 

In marriage, but are as the angels: right — 

Oh, how right that is ! How like Jesus Christ 

To say that! Marriage making for the earth; 

With gold so much — birth, power, repute, so much ; 

Or, beauty, youth, so much in lack of these ! 

Be as the angels, rather, who, apart. 

Know themselves into one, are found at length 

Married ; but marry, never ; no, nor give in marriage. 

They are man and wife at once 

When the true time is. Here we have to wait!" 

And if the personal joy is denied here they must 
still love^ somehow, the best they see and know. 
And afterwards — ? Will God deny to the soul 
the great powers and possibilities which He has 
given to it? We must remember that some hearts 
are not ready to love ; they must be educated for it.'' 
She stood up, and went with a free, irresistible 
movement to the piano. "Now I am going to sing 
for you, and then I must go. I find I must leave 
New York to-night for my Western engagement." 

She seated herself at the piano and began pre- 
luding softly. In another woman her eloquence 
and emotion might have been succeeded by exhaus- 
tion — pallor — ^but her whole organization was 
strengthened and balanced by years of severe train- 
ing. Her flights were long ones, made unerring by 
great instinct assured by knowledge. This I had 
realized in Rome years before, and now the im- 
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pression was deepened. Her eyes met mine and she 
smiled radiantly. 

**You will love one day,'' she said, "and then only 
listen to your singing!" Her preluding became 
more measured and simple. I am to sing Gliick's 
Alceste here next autumn. I love especially two 
or three arias in it. They are not long and I will 
sing them. The melodies are matchless in their 
simplicity and beauty." 

One hears people talk of silvery voices. Madame 
de Ravatz's voice was golden. The glorious, mel- 
low tones flowed around me like the burnished waves 
of an infinite sea, golden with the setting sun. It 
filled my ears, the air, the room, till all — I myself — 
was lost in the exhaustless reservoir of beauty from 
whence its magic was drawn. Is not all genius — 
whatever its channel — ^alike in the effect it pro- 
duces? From childhood, certain things had af- 
fected me in the same manner. The sea, the night 
sky, the look in the eyes of young children — ^the 
tones in the voices or words of great singers or 
speakers when they cease to express themselves and 
the elemental force of the universe flows through 
their song or eloquence ; the unexpected rapture of 
sound that suddenly flqiats forth in the midst of the 
main theme of some great opera or symphony ; the 
dumb, mighty passion beating through the mystery 
of color and wonder of line in great paintings ; the 
unforeseen apprehension of the hidden meaning of 
a great poet — always these things had separated 
me from what was incomplete and temporal, and 
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had touched me with the knowledge, ahnost the pos- 
session, of inexpressible joys of infinite perfection. 
. . • How those tones possessed my heart! 
What was she singing? I had forgotten the theme 
in the more sensuous beauty of sound. The words 
were Italian, but they translated themselves into 
English in my mind as she sang. Think of the 
grand, simple pathos of the situation ! To save the 
life of Admetus, Alcestis will die. She recognizes 
fully all that she is leaving, and the dark, mys- 
terious experience through which she is to pass. 

"Love only," she says, "is capable of such a sac- 
rifice." Then, with a burst of triumphant self- 
devotion, she cries, in what opens one of the most 
perfect melodies in the opera: 

"No! It is not a sacrifice!" 

And then, with the final heroism of sacrifice, she 
cries : 

"Nothing now can shake my courage !" 

My eyes met those of Madame de Ravatz as the 
last note of her voice ceased. 

"You see, she died for her husband," she said. 
"I live and work for mine. Some day Grod will let 
me go to him." 

She left the piano, and, taking her gloves from 
the chair where they lay, began drawing them on. 

"And now I must say Au revoir^ for I shall see 
you on my return early in November." 

I stood bewildered for the moment at the thought 
of losing her presence. "How am I to live without 
you in the meantime?" 
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"Life will pour treasures into your lap. Great 
happiness awaits you. I see it in your eyes.'' 

Putting her arms about me, with one hand she 
pressed my face for an instant against hers, and I 
felt her warm tears on my cheek. Then, without 
a kiss or any further words, she went away, leaving 
me standing staring after her, conscious only of the 
blank her absence meant for me. There are such 
natures, such lives — ^lives that never seem to taste 
death. Filled with faith and vitality — self -restor- 
ing — ^they "go from strength to strength." To be 
loved by them, to have their friendship, is to share 
their joy — ^to gain some hint of the secret of life, 
now and eternally. 

In the evening I again ate my supper on the 
roof, and, finding the flowers dry, I watered them 
and carefully stripped off the dead leaves. Once 
more I thought of Waldo's interrupted visit, and 
wondered if he would come again. After I had laid 
aside the watering pot and garden scissors, I sat 
under the trellis, watching the sunset and the sky 
fade and darken. Now, there were some people — 
painters among them — ^who could actually feed on 
those changing colors, spirit and sense, even heart 
at times, requiring little more than the garment of 
the universe to satisfy them. Why was I not more 
like these? Was there anything that would be the 
complement of those hues that would satisfy me 
and keep me from longing for the voice and touch 
of human companionship? Possibly if added to 
that melting, shifting panorama of rosy clouds and 
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golden distance was a like miracle of sound — if 
music as perfect as that sky were surging and 
throbbing in the air around me, it might hold me 
at rest and content for a little space ; but then, my 
heart would break with the agony of not sharing its 
perfection with some one beloved! • • • 

I started up and went toward the stair. After 
this I would help Fanny do the work of the house. 
I would write letters to the heads of the different 
conservatories of music, making all necessary in- 
quiries about the best ways to find a position and 
pupils. Dreaming was for the happy ones of this 
earth, but not safe for me now. 



How bewildering Kfe sometimes is! Yet 
there may be hope in the bewilderment. 
As I stood at the top of the stair last 
evening, I saw Waldo at the foot of 
it. He looked up at me and his face was pale, with 
an expression that was both anxious and exalted. 

"May I come up?" he said. "Your servant told 
me I might.'' 

"Yes," I answered. I wondered dimly why Fanny 
had sent him upstairs without first speaking to me. 

I went back to my usual seat near the table. 
Waldo followed, and stood facing me at a little 
distance, still holding his hat and stick in his left 
hand. 

"Have you been alone all day?" He spoke with 
ardent abruptness. 

"No ; a friend was with me this afternoon, Mad- 
ame de Ravatz. You know of her. Perhaps you 
have heard her sing?" 

His eyes were fixed on me as if in a dream. 
There was a long pause after my question. At 
length he said, in a low voice that had the same 
dreaminess as his eyes : 

"Yes — in Vienna and Paris and London — many 
times," 
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"Is she not a wonder?" 

"The voice of the world to-day, and a great 
actress as well." 

Then, as if brushing away a trivial obstruction 
to his real thoughts, he added with his former vivid 
earnestness : 

"I thought you were alone, and I wished — ^twenty 
tilings!" 

"I was alone until five o'clock, when Madame 
de Ravatz came." 

"What did you do with your time? You were 
. . . lonely?" 

"Yes, but I have plans. I mean to teach music 
— ^to give piano lessons. I practised till I was faint 
with exhaustion. And I thought — ^thought — 
thought ! Well, the time passed, and then Madame 
de Ravatz came, and that was a great joy." 

He remained silent, with a look I could not read. 
Was it of deep pity? If it were, I did not wish it. 

"I do not want you to pity me. I must get ac- 
customed to being alone." 

"I do not pity you." 

There was silence again. Then he spoke as he 
had at first — as if the words were dragged, torn 
from him : "It is hard for me to talk with you. . . . 
I love you so! . . •" 

These words — ^the pent-up force with which they 
were spoken — shook the atmosphere around me as 
if it had been suddenly filled with waves of electrical 
fire. In my inner soul I felt only a deep, unbroken 
stillness; but a more superficial, responsive agita- 
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tion made me start from my chair, and we stood for 
an instant facing each other, his eyes burning on 
mine. Then he swerved suddenly away from me 
and walked to some distance. 

I could not see his face, but a tremor of his strong 
shoulders showed his battle with over-mastering 
emotion. A wave of sudden pity swept over me, 
perhaps, as great as his unexpectedly revealed love. 
I felt an impulse to go to him, to take his hand and 
console him in some palpable way; but I remained 
motionless, withheld by surprise and reserve from 
giving expression to my compassion. 

Two or three moments passed, and I should, per- 
haps, have spoken when Waldo turned toward me. 
His eyes sought mine, and, to my surprise, he 
smiled. This smile, full of an unreserved sweet- 
ness, S€dd to me — ^who had come to know him a little 
during the time that had passed — many things. 
"You see me agitated now," it seemed to say, "and 
suffering; but do not mind; I am still really the 
same man who has been enabled to serve you in the 
past, and who may do so again." 

What could I do but answer his smile? He came 
to me where I stood and began speaking hurriedly, 
impetuously, yet with breaks and hesitations, 
watching my face with each word, as if trying to 
read some answer in it. 

"God bless you; any other woman would be an- 
gry at my rashness. But you — you will not be 
angry that I love you? I cannot help it. . . . 
It came to me from the first moment — so much 
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stronger than I am. ... I have been at its bidding — 
silent, waiting, serving you — seeing you bom again 
to health and loveliness — ^^ His voice sank, his 
eyes darkened and melted — ^**«ttcA loveliness ! . . . 
You would rather not have me speak to you like 
this; but I must speak now. I have waited — it 
has been like a lifetime — and I have never dared 
even to hope. ..." His voice sank again. 

I stood silent ; the deep stillness in my heart and 
soul remained; yet I could not see his agitation 
without being touched, almost terrified. Such a 
strange mixture of feelings ! My safe little House 
of Friendship, which I had built in fancy, falling 
in ruins about me, and instead a trackless sea, on 
whose shore I stood trembling, knowing if I ven- 
tured on its mysterious depths I should never again 
return to my own moorings. I wanted to escape ; 
but Waldo's face, as I had never before seen it — 
both pale and pleading, with dark shadows beneath 
the eyes — ^held me by a strong fascination. Then 
with an effort I moved away from him and went 
slowly toward the stair. He followed me. 

"I am driving you away," he said. "That shall 
not be. I will go — ^" He stopped again, search- 
ing my face. "But I may come back to-morrow? 
You won't send me away because of this?" 

I had a sudden premonition of the possibilities 
of the situation — suffering, disappointment, and 
the possible marring of a life that was strong and 
useful, through me. 

I spoke from this warning flash. 
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"Mr. Laurence, it would be better not to 
come — " 

*Wo — ^you must not say that!" His tone was 
like a sudden thunder in my ears. Was this the 
man whom I thought I knew? His pallor in- 
creased. 

"Have I been — " He broke off sharply. "Am 
I wholly displeasing to you?" 

The memory of all his devoted kindness, the beau- 
tiful mystery of healing of which he had been the 
means, came back to me, and the agonized humility 
of his face now gave me a sharp pang. 

"How can you ask such a thing? You know I 
am your friend." 

"Yes ; that is glory enough. But — I want you! 
From the crown of your head to the sole of your 
foot, I want you!" Again he walked away a few 
steps and returned. He spoke again — ^this time 
with great quietness and a sweetness of manner 
that was like the smile with which he had turned 
toward me a few minutes before : 

"I have startled you, and I'm sorry. But it 
had to come. . . . But don't forbid my see- 
ing you. Whatever you feel or do not feel, my 
love is meant for you." 

"But if you suffer—" 

"Not to see you, not to try to serve you — that 
would be worst of all. You say you are my friend. 
Let me come — ^let me be something in your daily 
life ; and whatever risk there is, let me take it." 

"Oh, Mr. Laurence ! Men say those things !" 
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"I shall never reproach you." 

Before me was this friend turned lover. His 
urgency roused no echo in me, but his presence 
brought with it the brightness and life that had 
come to me through him. In the background 
hovered the dark shadows of my loneliness and loss. 
"If I say yes—?" 

"You are pledging yourself to nothing. How 
could you?" 

"But it is selfish—" 

He caught up the word joyously "'Selfish!' 
Let that idea take care of itself." 

I had seen this joyousness in him once before — 
immediately after the first bloom of my happiness 
and well-being had come to me. Then it had seemed 
remote from me — ^an impersonal rejoicing that 
good had been accomplished, much as an angel 
might have rejoiced. Now it touched me closely 
because I knew that I had caused it. And yet — I 
might cause pain as well. I sighed involuntarily. 

He was watching me intently, his head bent for- 
ward to see me more clearly in the dark. 

"Do not — " he said. "Don't you know that 
at all events, whatever happens, it is the happiness 
of my life?" 

With these confident words he went away — not 
offering to shake hands with me, but onjy bowing 
with a look straight in my eyes, so natural and full 
of truth and strength that I could only smile a 
good-night, with neither regret for what had been 
revealed nor fear for the future. 



XI 

THE last week has a shining blur over it 
in my memory; yet when I recall its 
details they are simple enough. 
After Waldo left me the evening he 
first spoke to me of his love, my momentary excite- 
ment passed away, and the deep calm that lay be- 
neath it grew until all my consciousness rested in 
impregnable stillness. The evening became cooler, 
and with the coolness energy came. I went to the 
piano and played some of the great Chopin etudes. 
Even my few days of hard, technical work had given 
me a mastery that surprised me. There was the 
truest consolation in the consonance of tone with 
tone and the lavish beauty, originality and force 
which mark those splendid compositions. Terrible 
is the task set us in the life-long struggle with 
earthly conditions! Yet Harmony must be meant 
for us, since a suffering, disappointed man could 
have drawn such accord from his soul ! At the end 
of the ^tude in E major, where the melody is sus- 
tained by the left hand, greatly elaborated, yet pro- 
ducing a marvellously contradictory effect of sim- 
ple, deep pathos, I heard a low sound near the door, 
and, turning, saw Fanny leaning against the side 
of the portal. 

How could I please her? Old memories of plan- 
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tatlon songs came back to me, and I played one 
after another. 

«0 God!" she half sighed, half moaned. "O 
God! Oh, Miss Valentine, you make the music 
speak to me so !" 

I left the piano and went to her. She was hold- 
ing one hand against her heart and tears were 
streaming down her cheeks. 

"Why, what is it, Fanny?" I asked. 

"The music — ^the way you played, miss. It 
made me think of the cabin in Gkorgia — and my 
mother, and the children. Please go on — I never 
remembered them so well." 

"Poor Fanny !" I said. "I don't want to make 
you cry!" 

"I'd rather, Miss Valentine. I mean Vd rather 
remember it all — and the crying makes me happy. 
I can't explain it. Pve wanted to cry for a long 
time, and I couldn't till you played to-night." 
Great tears flowed from her eyes, and she covered 
her face with her hands and rocked herself backward 
and forward with a strange, broken cry: "Pm 
happy — I'm happy !" 

I went back to the piano and played again — 
many things. Liszt's and Madame de Ravatz's 
words came back to me again : "A great artist by 
nature." If my poor playing could so stir Fanny, 
what could I not have done with my voice ! And it 
was gone — ^gone ! 

• • • • • 

Before going to bed that night I rearranged the 
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disorderly piles of music on the stand near the 
piano. In doing so my hand fell on the loose sheets 
of the song I had sung in St. Augustine's Church 
the night Arthur went away: "/w Questa Tomba 
Oscura.^* 

"Oh, Arthur, where are you?" I cried in my 
heart. "Are you alive or dead? Ought I to 
be searching for you now?" The words of 
the song called to me with reproach, **Ingratat 
IngrataP* 

When I first went to bed I could not sleep. 
Waldo's words and looks came back to me so forci- 
bly that the memory became almost a reality. I 
did not hide from myself that there was profound 
interest and magical sweetness at this solitary time 
in my life in the knowledge that I was loved by a 
man who roused my deepest enthusiasm; but be- 
yond that all was uncertainty. ... At length 
I was able to drive away all disturbing thoughts by 
a vigorous effort of my will, and I fell asleep, not 
to wake until the morning was well begun. Bright 
sparks of sunlight shone through my closed shut- 
ters, and from the vines that covered the wall of the 
house on which my windows looked a bird's note 
sounded. It was not the chirp of a city sparrow, 
but the wild, fresh song of some forest bird that 
had strayed into the city. There was a world of 
hope and sweetness in the sound. Happiness stole 
into my heart. But following close upon it came 
the thoughts of the night before and my pressing 
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sense that I ought to make some effort to find Ar- 
thur. 

• • « • • 

In the afternoon, after I had gone through the 
usual routine of my musical work, I went down- 
stairs to the kitchen. 

"Fanny," I said, "I want to help you. I want 
you to give me something to do here." 

Fanny was standing by the kitchen table, knead- 
ing a great pile of dough. Her sleeves were rolled 
up, and the golden-bronze skin of her arms was 
slightly sprinkled with flour. Her crown of black, 
shining braids was also covered with a fine powder- 
ing of flour, like the most delicate hoar frost. Be- 
neath this her eyes showed dark, with a depth of 
blackness like the sky on a starless night. She 
looked at me wonderingly, but acquiesced with her 
usual mild tolerance for anything that I might 
propose. 

"What do you want to do. Miss Valentine?" 

*^ Anything — I do not care what. I don't in- 
tend to thmk any more, Fanny. I am going to 
Vork with my hands,' as the Bible tells us to do." 

Fanny did not smile, but stood looking uncer- 
tainly around the room. The kitchen was in per- 
fect order. On the large ironing table was a pile 
of snowy clothes, ready to be ironed. A row of 
irons stood on the glowing range. 

"You might iron some while I go on with the 
bread." 

I began to wince slightly. 
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"Let me do the bread, Fanny, while you iron. 
Wouldn't that do as well?" 

"Why, yes. Miss Valentine ; but kneading is hot 
work on a day like this." 

"And what is ironing?" 

"Yes, that's hot work, too." 

I laughed. When I was a child in the South, I 
had often stood a fascinated spectator of the opera- 
tion of bread making. I knew enough about it to 
set to work on the pile of dough with some appear- 
ance of skill. Fanny watched me for a moment, 
and then went to the other side of the table and 
began ironing. Although the windows were open 
on the square, green space that makes the yard of 
a New York house, the heat of the place was intense 
to me, who had come from the cool, shaded rooms 
above. In ten minutes I was heated almost beyond 
endurance. I looked at Fanny. She was working 
steadily and tranquilly. She moved with a stately 
step backward and forward from the table to the 
range, changing the cooling irons for hot ones, 
sweeping the iron in her hand over the crinkled 
linen and bringing it to glossy smoothness with a 
motion so strong and graceful that it roused my 
enthusiasm. Great drops of perspiration rolled 
down her face and arms; yet she seemed unheated 
and unhurried. 

I worked for a few moments longer; then I sat 
down on a kitchen bench near Fanny. She looked 
at me a moment silently, her iron in her right hand 
poised over the table. 
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"You're tired, Miss Valentine. It's too hot for 
you here. You had better not stay." 

"Yet you stay here all day?" 

"Yes; I'm accustomed to it." 

"But I want to work here — ^to work with my 
hands!" 

"It'll have to be some other way, miss. You 
were meant for something different." 

"But if you can bear this kitchen and this sort 
of work, I ought to be able to make myself bear 
it too. I am perfectly well." 

"Perhaps you could in winter; but it's a poor 
time now to begin." 

I went back to my kneading, and Fanny con- 
tinued to iron. I kept on determinedly until the 
dough had been brought to the right condition for 
leaving. I felt a rather childish pleasure in my 
persistency and in the success that had rewarded it, 
but beneath this momentary pleasure I knew that 
Fanny was right. I was meant for something else. 
. . . Not to sing, alas! • • • For what, 
then? 

I watched Fanny as she worked. Her face was 
calm, with a serious grandeur. I longed to ask 
her what was the secret of her calmness, but I did 
not dare to do it. One depth had been stirred by 
my playing in the morning. How many others 
might lie beneath her external life of steady, hum- 
ble service ! 

I went upstairs to my room and sat down by the 
window. The lightest of south winds had begun to 
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blow, unspeakably cooling and refreshing after the 
hot kitchen. As I sat idly resting, I heard the 
door-bell ring, and it was not a surprise when 
Fanny came to me and s€dd that Waldo had called 
and was waiting downstairs. 

"Whj' didn't you announce Mr. Laurence yes- 
terday, Fanny?" I said. 

Fanny looked confused. ... "I don't know 
ma'am. I meant to, but when I looked at him 
something made me tell him to go up to the roof." 

"What do you mean by ^something made you'?" 

"I can't say exactly," she hesitated. "I think 
he wanted to see you so much. I couldn't keep 
him waiting. You said yesterday he was a 
friend, and I knew you were just sitting up there 
alone ; so I told him to go up and he would find you. 
But I don't think I can say exactly ; it was the way 
he made me feel." 

When I went into the drawing-room I think I 
expected to see in Waldo some trace of the agita- 
tion of the evening before, but there was none. He 
looked calm and happy, although a little tired. 
He did not offer to shake hands with me, but an 
impulse of graciousness, too swift for me to recall, 
made me hold out my hand. 

I liked his response. Enclosing my hand strong- 
ly, but not detaining it an instant beyond the 
merest conventionality, there was a world of 
strength in the touch. 

"I have a little plan to propose," he said. "This 
city is a poor sort of place in this weather. If you 
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will trust yourself to my guiding, I can take you 
in a half hour to a wood — a country wood, with 
no pretence about it. Will you come?" 

"You tempt me." 

"Be tempted, then." 

*'I shall have to change my dress." 

"Is that obstacle insuperable?" 

I went to my room and put on my usual street 
dress of black grenadine, lightened only by a close- 
fitting transparent white collar and cuffs, and my 
black straw hat. When I came back to the draw- 
ing-room below, Waldo was standing before the 
Greuze portrait. 

"I am looking at you," he said smiling. "But 
for the difference in the costume it might have been 
meant for you a few years ago. Yet it cannot 
have been painted by any one but Greuze." 

"It is a Greuze. It is my great-grandmother, 
my father's grandmother. I see the likeness, of 
course; but I was always taller, and my hair 
darker." 

"It is an exquisite thing !" said Waldo. He 
scrutinized it again silently. 

The portrait was not unlike the charming little 
maiden of the **Cruche Cassie** in its general style 
and treatment, although of a girl of eighteen in- 
stead of one of fifteen. But the bewitching costume, 
with its studied carelessness, was much the same, 
save that where the broken pitcher hung from the 
famous little maid's arm, from my grandmother's 
arm hung the conventional wide-brimmed straw hat 
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with its wreath of roses. I looked at the liquid 
brown eyes of the face in the portrait, with their 
slightly supplicating expression; at the broad, 
snowy brow, shaded by dusky soft waves of brown 
hair; the red mouth half smiling, as if from some 
secret source of happiness; the noble lines of the 
figure. She stood an image of gracious, stately 
beauty. Was I really like that? I stole a glance 
at the mirror near by. The counterpart of the 
portrait was reflected. But my face was graver, 
and there was a shadow upon it of which the 
smiling-pictured face showed no sign. Waldo had 
continued to study the picture. 

"You are more beautiful than she was," he said 
at length. 

He made this statement simply and at the same 
time reverentially, in a tone that was conclusive 
and so impersonal that I could be neither offended 
nor gratified. It was a critical judgment, as if I 
was also a rare picture and he was deciding upon 
our comparative merits. 

♦ ♦♦♦'♦ 

There was a charm in life in Waldo's wood ! Had 
we been brought to these green recesses by anything 
so modem as a ferry-boat and a trolley-car? If 
we had, the recollection of them passed away as I 
looked around me. 

We had climbed a hill on the west bank of the 
Hudson after leaving the car. The shore was 
steep and wooded, and a short distance farther up 
the river was the gray rock-front of the Palisades. 
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At the summit of the hill was a plateau country, 
with a densely wooded, miniature upland and low- 
land, fresh, lovely and picturesque — a landscape 
with a remote, sylvan air, wholly unexpected to me. 
We crossed a wide meadow and entered the forest 
by a shaded, mossy footpath. Then the space be- 
tween the trees became larger, the ground sloped, 
and we found ourselves at the opening of a glen 
through which a stream flowed. Great trees arched 
their branches above us. The light, vivid green of 
early summer massed against the darker pines and 
hemlocks, with their spreading boughs, tipped with 
fresh shoots, as though a sun-ray had touched each 
branch and left a golden-green light. 

We stepped noiselessly on a soft covering of pine 
needles and moss, so fine and rich in texture and em- 
erald in color that merely to tread upon it and look 
at it was the gateway to the Land of All Beautiful 
Dreams. But what was felt most was a romantic 
beauty in the aspect of the place. It was wholly 
wild and untouched by man, yet Nature had 
achieved in that fortunate spot a distinction and 
finish, a striking, almost dramatic quality in the 
slopes and gradations of the banks of the stream, 
the stately placing of the massive trees and the 
musical ripple of the stream that made it seem like 
a setting for some drama of love or adventure. 
Over all, through all, was the glamour and haze 
of an afternoon in June. 

Involuntarily I stopped at the threshold of all 
this "natural magic." 
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*at M a ShakcspeAR woodT I cxied. "An 'As 
Yaa Like It' wood, wbere Orimndo and Rosa- 
Hod migfat haTe wandefcd. How beantifal! 
How can I thank you enough for bringing me 
herer 

Waklo laughed. 

•'Why do yon Liogh?^ I asked. 

T>o you imagine that I don't know what yon 
liker 

His tone stmck me into siknce, and we walked 
on without speaking for some moments. Beside 
the stream was a mossy path, and, following it, we 
came to the centre of the glen, where all the ma- 
jestic beauty of the place centred. Long bars of 
sunlight slanted through the trees and dropped 
down between the leaves, dappling moss and water 
and rock with spots of golden splendor. Some dis- 
tance beyond the high banks the glen widened, 
and there was a glimpse of sunlit green meadow 
and blue sky. I stopped again, all desire to go 
farther charmed away by the beauty around me. 
Waldo must have felt the same content with the 
moment and the place, for he, too, stopjied. 

"ShaVt we rest awhile?" he asked. 

I assented and looked about for a fallen tree or 
stone to use as a seat. But Waldo forestalled my 
wish. 

**Here is your throne," he said. **Will you sit 
and be the queen of this domain?" 

He had selected a large, flat stone, with rounded 
edges, not far from the stream* 
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"Lay your hand on this stone a moment," he 
said. 

I obeyed, and found wonderingly that it was 
warm, with a glow like the warmth of the sun ; yet 
it was in the shadow. I laid my hand on the stones 
near it. They were cold and damp. 

"What does it mean?'* I asked. "Is everything 
here bewitched?" 

"I don't know what it means. I only know that 
that stone is always like that — ^always warm. I 
have been here at almost every hour of the day and 
night, in summer and autumn, and that stone is 
always warmly glowing as you find it now." 

"But there is a reason.'*" 

"Yes — ^there is a reason for everything — ^but I 
have contented myself by concluding ignorantly 
that in its nature it absorbs more of the sun's heat 
than other stones, during the time at noon-day 
when the sun shines directly upon it. Just as some 
people seem to be brimmed with the warmth and 
joy of life. . . . But rest; you must be 
tired." 

I took my place on the stone, and he stood for an 
instant looking at me. Then with a swift move- 
ment he sprang up and caught two sweeping 
branches of the nearest tree that drooped above 
my head, and, drawing them together with a pow- 
erful effort, he interlaced them so as to form a 
green, leafy canopy arching above my head. 

"Now you are enthroned as queens should be!" 
he cried. 
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There was a rustic grace, a strength and natural 
abandonment in this little piece of extravagance 
that pleased me deeply. I looked up at him smil- 
ing. 

"You told me once that you had no gifts in the 
ordinary sense of the word," I said; "but surely 
your bringing me to this glen is a kind of poem 
which you have dreamed and realized for me." 

That my words gave him pleasure I saw, al- 
though he answered lightly. 

"Oh, there isn't anything like living in the open 
air for all kinds of weightst** 

He sat down on the moss opposite me, leaning 
one arm on the trunk of a fallen tree. He had 
taken off his hat, which lay on the ground near 
him. I followed his example, taking off mine and 
my gloves as well. Waldo watched every move- 
ment. Then he spoke in the same reverential, im- 
personal tone that he had used in comparing me 
with the Greuze portrait. 

"With your black dress and its white bands, you 
look like a beautiful nun who has run away from 
her convent into the woods." 

"I feel as if I had run away from a convent. 
This is the first time I have felt the flow of the sum- 
mer." 

I spoke at random, looking down to avoid his 
steady scrutiny. 

"You looked anxious when I first saw you this 
morning. What was the matter? Had you had 
any bad news?" 
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The question touched the spring that opened the 
dark closet of my fears. 

"No — ^that is just it! None of any sort. Mr. 
Laurence, sometimes I think I ought to go and 
search for Arthur." 

He shook his head ahnost imperceptibly. 

"I could — ** I pursued — ^**I could shut up the 
house and take what money I have and at least 
make an effort to find him." 

"Do you remember the little note to you that was 
found in his room?" 

"Yes." 

"He asked you in that not to try to find him." 

"Yes ; but it seems heartless to wait without do- 
ing anything; and last night when I was looking 
over my music I came across the song I sang in 
the church that last night. The very words re- 
proached me. Did he not devote himself to my 
mother and to me? Did he not care for all that 
concerned us for years? And what return am I 
making when he may be in danger, or worse?" 
"In Questa Tomba Oscura." "Ingrata. . . . 
Ingrata. . . . How do I know that Arthur 
has not died, deserted, and is lying now in some 
lonely grave — ^ I stopped, trembling with grief 
and terror. 

I thought for a moment that Waldo had not lis- 
tened to what I had said, for he had knelt on one 
knee and was leaning down and detaching from the 
ground a patch of moss closely ingrown with the 
tiny white flower called "Star of Bethlehem." He 
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ft^Id ft <iiit to me, mud I took it, mT miliApiHDesB 
rhrerted for the luum e nt bj the fmhy-Iike beantr 
of the SDudl sUmttt blosrans tzppbig the spean of 
fine gnus mud gleaznziig Eke silrer on the back- 
fpraand of dark, dewj hiosb. Then I k»ked at 
Wa]do half qoestionm^j. He had gone back to 
his f ormer position opposite me. 

'^"es," he said; ^ understand. But if yon 
were a man joa would reason dffaentlj. Dont 
yon see, that all the knowledge yoa hare definitely 
to build any theory on is that he ifisappeared, ap- 
parently by his own will, and that he has said dis- 
tinctly that he does not want you to look for him, 
and warned you not to make things worse by doing 
so? A man would rest on that premise until some- 
thing showed him clearly that the time had come 
for independent action. But a woman's heart will 
not let her rest. It torments her until her imag- 
ination begins to weave a tissue of unreal miseries 
in addition to the real ones. It is almost folly to 
ask you to try and see that you help your brother 
just now more by doing as he has asked you to do 
than in any other way ; but it's really so, I believe. 
ITien, too, your mother spoke words of hope to you 
that may have come from an insight that you 
ought not to question. She said he would come 
back, and that things would come right." 

"Come right!" I echoed, while tears of bitter 
grief rushed to my eyes. **How can things ever 
come right, without her? I love Arthur — ^love him, 
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love him ! But she is gone, and a thousand Arthurs 
could not bring her back to me !" 

There w€is a long silence after my outcry. Then 
he leaned forward and took my hand in one of his, 
laying his other hand upon it gently and lightly, 
but with a tenderness of gesture impossible to de- 
scribe. Then he released it. He made no other 
expression of sympathy, but went on in the same 
quiet tone in which he had spoken before. 

"Now you see how differently our minds work. 
As things are now in this world, most people can't 
get out of this phase of existence into another with- 
out an immense amount of suffering — sometimes 
going on for years. In the natural course of 
things, you and your mother had to be parted in 
this life. Can't you see a little, that there was 
mercy in the rapid painlessness of her going? And 
then the hope, almost joy, which you have told me 
she showed in her face. How I wish you could take 
comfort in that! She doubtless saw — knew — of 
hope and entire consolation hidden from you, ex- 
cept through her silent testimony." 

I had been looking down, but now the earnestness 
and ardor of his words and tone made me look up, 
and my eyes met his, from which beamed such kind- 
ness and truth and sympathy, that the hard sorrow 
and pain in my heart melted away in their radiant 
warmth and light. 

"How kind you are to me!" I cried. "When 
you speak to me I see it as you do; but then the 
bitterness of it all comes back again." 
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There fell another silence. I left my place on 
the stone and went to a short distance where some 
tiny purple flowers showed their rich color in the 
short turf around them. I knelt down and gath- 
ered them, becoming for the moment unconscious 
of anything else in my pleasure in their exquisite 
color, when suddenly, in some inexplicable way, 
without looking, I became conscious that Waldo 
W€is watching me. 

Irresistibly I was tempted to turn my eyes toward 
him, but I resisted the strong power that w€is com- 
I)elling me and continued with bent eyes and busy 
hands to pluck and arrange the flowers. It was a 
silent battle not of our wills, but of some subtler, 
more spiritual force. I thought that I should not 
yield, when another element — I do not know what — 
pity or self-reproach, perhaps a mingling of both, 
or a powerful fascination that suddenly swept away 
my resistance — ^made me look at him. He was 
watching me with motionless intensity. His face — 
pallid, making his eyes dark to blackness by con- 
trast — ^was that of a man the basic yearning of 
whose heart, the passionate hope and need of whose 
life, denied all other outlet, had suddenly risen and 
expressed themselves on his face. It was as if a veil 
had been torn, and I saw his soul and heart — de- 
fenceless and smitten, yet mighty with a power not 
of earth. 

Instantaneously the veil was dropped again. His 
usual expression returned; the tension of the im- 
palpable struggle relaxed. My hands trembled, 
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and the flowers and leaves they held dropped on the 
ground. Waldo sprang up and, coming over to 
me, gathered them up and gave them to me. Our 
hands touched, and as they did so he breathed the 
words, "You sweetest one!" in my ear in a swift, 
burning whisper. 

Moved by the same impulse, we walked silently 
side by side back to my place on the stone. As we 
did so, I stumbled and dropped the flowers again. 
The spell that held me dissolved, and together we 
stooped and picked them up. 

The long walk and fresh air had made the blood 
flow freely through our veins with the splendid tide 
of youth and strength. In the spring and early 
summer, human beings — ^like trees and flowers and 
birds — ^blossom into a richer freshness and vigor. 
When I looked at my companion I seemed to see 
a new man, or perhaps I was seeing the real man 
for the first time. The personality that had had 
something withdrawn about it — ^hidden by a veil of 
reserve — ^was displaced by this energetic, vital 
creature, who seemed made for nothing so much 
as the mere natural joy of the moment. He sat 
opposite me on a low pile of stones, and as I looked 
at him he seemed in some strange fashion to be the 
human embodiment of the natural forces that made 
up the lavish power and beauty of the scene around 
us. The fathomless blue of the sky had come into 
his eyes. The shining brown of the stones in the 
stream, seen through the clear water, into the thick 
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waves of his hair, and the light and clearness of the 
sun himself shone in his forehead. 

More and more I wondered about him. What 
w€is the secret of his power? Perhaps I, too, was 
under the expansive influence of the simmier, for I 
did not check the questions that came to my lips. 

"What does it all mean, Mr. Laurence? Will 
you tell me?^ 

"What do you want me to tell you?" 

**How you changed me — ^made me happy — ^well. 
How you help other people as you do? What you 
are? What it all means?" 

A curious look passed over his face — ^the re- 
serve which I had at first noticed in him, which 
gradually cleared as he met my questioning eyes. 

"Yes," he said slowly, ^'you have a right to 
ask. It's simple enough. Yet I don't talk of it. 
It can hardly be put into words. . . . It's 
been a matter of life, you see. It all came and 
grew of itself !" 

"Yes, but you gave yoiurself to it." 

A flash of gratitude came into his face. My 
words seemed to make it easier for him to speak. 
For he went on at first slowly, then as if a tide of 
memory and feeling flowed through him. 

"I think it began when I was a boy — out in the 
woods, like this, camping — or at sea, when I went 
on long cruises with the old captains of schooners 
off the Maine coast. I was tremendously strong, 
and I had the passion for nature that I have found 
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in a few men of different sorts — ^backwoodsmen, 
artists and college-bred men, who are over-civilized 
and become instances of a kind of reversal of type^ 
and who fling themselves into wild, primitive nature 
like savages at times, even though they can't live 
without civilization in the long run. ... I 
used to feel so much a part of inanimate nature 
that I believe I could have turned into one of the 
wet lichens on a rock by the sea in the sun, without 
knowing it. I loved animals and they loved me. 
I could make birds or squirrels come to me in the 
woods, when I was a boy, and dogs and horses would 
follow me. You know, my father and mother died 
when I was very young, and although I used some- 
times to be with my people on both sides of the 
family, in the main I grew up alone, strong and 
happy. And then I began to see there was a dif- 
ference between me and other people. So many 
of them were so ill and unhappy, so twisted in mind 
and body, that life was pure torment to them. And 
I began to be sorry for them — so immeasurably 
sorry, that I couldn't get the pity out of my head 
day or night. And when I came up against active 
misery of any kind I found that somehow a change 
was worked in the person who w€is suffering. . . . 
I don't know just what it was. They clung to me, 
and a sort of passion came to me of pity for them 
because of their helpless wretchedness. And there 
would come a time when their suffering would go 
from them, and I seemed to take it, and at first it 
crushed me, and I got away from all suffering and 
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went back to my free life. And then the pity got 
hold of me again and wouldn't let me go. It 
clutched me, and then I went into the thing scientif- 
ically. I studied medicine and — ^well — ^I got to the 
end of that. I saw where it helped and how help- 
lessly it failed, and I got out of that. Then, what- 
ever the power that I had was, it began to get 
stronger, and I found that I only had to go into 
a room where other people were to alter them in 
some way. They got happier, more natural and 
better in every way. . . . Men followed me — 
women came to me for help and advice. . . . 
They trusted me and confided in me. 
I saw good and evil €is in a clear light. And yet 
I held back from trying again to cure them of 
their miseries, because as the power got stronger 
my appropriation of their suffering grew, too, and 
I thought I could not bear it, and that it meant 
death and destruction for me ; and the pleasures of 
life were strong in me, and I kicked against letting 
go of the mere snap and go of living for them. 
So I turned my back on it all. I took refuge in 
the inner spring of natural joy that I had had 
always. I got away from human beings €is much 
as I could. I had enough money to live on, and I 
went to Europe — ^to Egypt and up the Nile. But 
there and everywhere I saw the same thing. Mixed 
in with the strong and fortunate ones of the world, 
the sick, the crippled, the disappointed, the wicked, 
and I shirked the thought of them ; but it wouldn't 
let me alone, until I got a hunted feeling." 
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He stopped for a minute. I sat bent slightly 
forward, my elbow on my knee, my chin resting in 
my hand, listening intently. 

"Are you tired? Am I boring you? Would 
you like to sit against that oak-tree where you 
could be comfortable?" 

"No, no — go on. Don't lose the thread. I 
want to hear what happened — ^what brought you 
where you are now." 

"Why do you say *what happened'?" 

"Because something always does. Please go on, 
Mr. Laurence. I'm perfectly comfortable, and 
besides I have the oak to look at here !" 

He gave me a long, blinding look. 

"Ah, if you could only see what I am looking at 
now. . . ." 

Then he went on : 

"Yes, something did happen. I had an adven- 
ture — only a small one, and with a sordid enough 
cause; but it almost cost me my life. I left my 
dahabeah and made an excursion from one of the 
Nile villages to some ruins about six miles back 
in the country. I rode with two natives of 
the village, hired for the day — villainous-looking 
scamps ; but I had got into the habit, from a con- 
fidence in my own strength and general good luck, 
of trusting human nature in some ways rather am- 
ply. I had a careless way of carrying money in 
my saddle, and these men had got scent of it ; and 
the upshot of it all was that when we got into the 
ruins they decamped with the saddle, horses — 
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alL I supposed they trusted to mj getting back 
to the dfthabeah on foot. I found aftenrard they 
belonged to another Tillage a long distance up the 
river, and had a boat, so they thou^t the dianoe 
of getting away with some money a good one. I 
had climbed up to the flat, broken top of one of 
the columns of the ruin when I saw the men on their 
own horses off across the plain, leading my horse, 
which trotted beside them. For a minute I simply 
laughed at the grim humor of the thing. Then the 
reality of a trudge across the desert in the sun 
struck me and stopped my laughing. I climbed 
down from my perch, and when I was near the 
ground, I caught my foot on the projecting edge 
of a stone that lay unevenly and fell. I struck 
my head and twisted my ankle and generally 
bruised myself, but the head and ankle were the 
worst. Every time I tried to get up and walk I 
was knocked down again by pain and deadly f aint- 
ness and sickness. 1 w€is miles from water or any- 
thing human, and the ruins were seldom visited by 
tourists. After a struggle to walk, followed by 
long faints, out of which I came each time more 
exhausted, I gave up and lay there staring up at 
the big sky, with death staring at me. I won't go 
into the sort of mental waltz of torment which my 
mind took me on. It'll do to say that I seemed to 
be given over to the Furies during the hours I lay 
there. If my brain and mind hadn't been unusu- 
ally strong I would have gone mad. But I didn't. 
I came out into a colossal stillness, when my 
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thoughts were clarified, as it were, in a most sur- 
prising way. I seemed to see not only my own life, 
but the lives of all human beings, in the light of the 
hour of solitude and death in which I was then. 
But it was my own life that concerned me most. 
And what tortured me was its unreality. There 
didn't seem to be any real love or happiness or 
achievement in it. I couldn't look back on any- 
thing that gave me any real satisfaction at that 
moment. And then there came before me the faces 
of the people I had been avoiding for years — ^the 
miserable and the sick. They looked at me not 
with reproach or anger, but appeal — if you'll be- 
lieve me — only a gentle appeal. It struck through 
and through me, and I knew I ought to have helped 
them, and the old pity came back, and remorse, like 
fire. Then the old fear, and, worst of all, a poi- 
soned regret that it was too late. . . . And I 
began to wonder why I was there at all on that 
Egyptian desert, dying like an outcast, in spite of 
all m; strength and joy in life for its own sake, 
and I revolted against death as, it seemed to me, 
no one ever had before." 

He stopped again. The memory of what he 
had been telling had wrought upon him; his voice 
had grown husky, and a deep, vertical line had 
scored itself between his eyebrows. I wanted to 
stop him and spare him the continuation of his 
story; but I was moved, too, and under its spell, 
and I could not speak. After a moment he went 
on. 
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**It's a truism that man is a praying animal. I 
believe there never lived a man who hasn't prayed, 
and prayed fervently, at some time in his life. But 
I had prayed always. Not from training, because 
I had no special religious training, but from the 
divine-human side of man that was in me and 
forced me to aspire to the best, in spite of the 
irresponsible, animal happiness that had always 
been mine.'* Here his voice lowered, and I saw a 
reflection of the expression that had so struck me 
when I first had been relieved of my suffering. 
"Jesus Christ was a name — ^an unreal being to me. 
I had read my Bible as much as an educated man 
usually does; rather more, perhaps, because its 
great poetry and its stem or touching dramas aj)- 
pealed strongly to my imagination. But the work- 
ing springs of my life were untouched and unin- 
fluenced by anything that I had read there . . . 
or by anything that I had ever heard or read of 
Grod or Jesus Christ or religion. But when I found 
myself there alone, humanly speaking, a lost man, 
I called — I do not know why — ^the name of Jesus 
Christ. I am telling you as it happened. I called 
His name. I asked Him to save me, and I gave 
myself up to Him. There came at once a sense of 
hope and joy such €is I had never known before. I 
felt the calmest, most exquisite certainty that all 
would be well with me. ... I do not know 
how long this state lasted ; it must have gone on for 
several hours; but it w€is broken by waves of my 
former terror, which gradually increased until what 
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seems to me must have been the concentrated form 
of all the complex agony that I had felt before, 
deepened a million-fold, settled upon me, sinking 
into heart and brain, permeating my very flesh with 
its burning, searing flame. ... I believed I 
was dying, and I was willing that it should be so ; 
but there was fearful sadness in the thought. 
Dying with a neglected mission as my record. I no 
longer prayed. 1 submitted, when there came to 
me through my anguish, piercing it through and 
through in long streams from an Infinite source, 
love, love, love — ^so sweet — so sweet — I can't tell 
you — a sweetness that was like nothing else I had 
ever known. And as I felt it I knew that I was 
not dying, that I was to live, and that my work was 
in the world waiting for me to do — work that no one 
could do but me . . . and it was endless — ^that was 
the best of it. It stretched on and on until it was 
lost with me in Infinity. ... I kept on calling 
the name I had called — ^the Name of Names. . . . 
I can only tell the truth as it is. • . . He has 
changed me. He has rescued me. He has shown 
me my life as it was meant to be, and He has led 
me back to peace — ^to joy — ^to work — and — ** 

He stopped. The great emotion which had 
grown as he spoke lighted his face now with a kind 
of glory. I looked at him with the reverence and 
awe which always fills the soul when another soul 
reveals its hidden heights or depths — ^its mysteri- 
ous, secret experiences. 

Our eyes met in a long, grave look, his asking 
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and mine giving a deep, unspoken sympathy. Then 
he covered his eyes with his hand for a long mo- 
ment. When he took his hand away the glow in 
his face had passed ; but his eyes still shone. 

"One of the men came back/' he said. **He was 
frightened or sorry. At all events, he came back 
with my horse and his share of the money, and I 
got away with nothing worse in the way of physical 
injury than a sprained ankle and a bruised head." 

"And when you came back here — ?" 

"Yes — ^when I came back here — I will tell you: 
I treated the outward expression of what was given 
to me to do lightly, in a sense. I mean I tried to 
translate it into the common bread of daily life. I 
tried to make the commonest elements of the trifles 
that go to make up the details of life chime with 
my purpose and help it, even to the colors of my 
walls and the shape of my rooms. I tried to draw 
to life and to satisfy the natural longings of those 
who came to me for beauty, for rest, for sum and 
light in my surroundings. I did it for love of hu- 
man beings. At first life was rather a hard strug- 
gle, because I had so little money ; but after six or 
seven years some money came to me, so you must 
not credit me with any great sacrifice. But you 
know what it says in the Book about the gift of 
Grod not being bought for money P' He stopped, 
half smiling. 

I sat silent as my mind searched the mystery 
for which I had been brought back to health and 
joy in life. 
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"I see it all P' I cried. "The suffering passes to 
you — ^you take it — ^and how can you bear it?'* As 
I spoke tears rushed to my eyes. 

His met them with a calm, luminous look, and 
he answered simply, as if stating a fact with which 
his personality in the ordinary meaning of the word 
had no connection : 

"I suppose it is the love that makes me able to 
bear it. The same love that melted and oblit- 
erated my suffering in the desert — ^the love that 
since that day has been filling me and going out 
from me to those who needed it and neutralizing 
the very sting of human agony until it is changed 
into peace." 

There was silence for a few moments. 

"Yet, after all, it all is such a personal thing," 
I said. "If anything were to happen to you — ^" 
I paused. 

"Yes ; if I were to die— " 

"There would be no one to take your place ; the 
power would die with you." 

"No, I don't believe that. Take, for instance, 
this fire-stone here in this wood. It is new to you 
and me. But there may be hundreds like it in the 
world. Grod — Nature — are lavish. I am only a 
willing channel through which something always 
in the universe flows." 

He was silent again. 

"May I know more?" I said gently. He flashed 
a blinding look at me — ^love, gratitude and a rap- 
ture of confidence. 
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**May you? — may you? What may you not 
know of me? Don't you know that you can unroll 
my life like a scroll, and read in it all that even I 
myself do not know?** 

A sort of alarm seized me. 

"No, noP' I cried. "I want you never to say 
anything to me that you might some day regret." 

"That would be impossible." 

"How do you know? We change." 

"Yes, we change; that is true; but . . . 
how shall I make you see what is true?" 

He was silent a moment, biting his lip, frowning, 
thinking. • . . 

"I will say to you something one of you women 
said once — ^a glorious thing to say: *To pour out 
one's soul at the feet of another may sometimes be 
weakness, but in an assured soul it is kingly prodi- 
gahty.' " 

I parried the personal application of the words. 

"Who can say he is an ^assured soul' ? life trips 
up and transforms the strongest of us." 

My words hurt or displeased him. The old veil 
of reserve fell over his face. Was my self -con- 
sciousness — ^my fear of being personally touched — 
dragging him, even for a moment, from the heights 
to which he had been lifted, lifting me with him? 

"Oh, forgive me !" I cried. **My soul is a doubt- 
ing one. Perhaps that is the reason I find it hard 
to realize that the soul of another can be assured." 

He frowned as before, struggling evidently with 
a desire to speak. Then he said: 
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"What do you want to know?" 

The bald literahiess of this response stung me a 
little, although it was asked with much patience — ^a 
patience such as one would use toward a child. 

"It is nothing/' I said, "only an idle question.'* 

Since I had been in the glen I had lost all sense 
of time. Now I realized that the afternoon was 
gone. 

"It must be late," I exclaimed. "I should be at 
home by seven. I ought to go now !" 

The sunlight had gone from the highest tree- 
tops, and the sununer twilight was upon us. 



xn 

WALDO made no opposition to my 
wish to go, and we left the glen 
and crossed the oi)en meadow on 
our way to the brow of the moun- 
tain or hillside. I stole a glance at my companion. 
I thought he was hurt or annoyed, and though his 
face wore an expression of tranquillity, there was 
a droop about his whole personality that I had never 
seen in him before. I wished to atone for whatever 
hurt I had inadvertently caused, and, after walking 
silently for a few moments, I said: 

"What I was going to ask was only a personal 
question — one that, perhaps, I have no right to 
ask.'' 

He brightened at my words, and answered as he 
had before. 

"Yes ; you have a right to ask anything !" 

I laughed. 

"That is a dangerous permission. I will tell 
you, then. I was wondering how old you might 
be!" 

He laughed. "Is that all? I am thirty." 

"And I am twenty-six." 

"We are not old — either of us !" 

"No." 
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We walked on, keeping step with each other as 
we paced slowly side by side. The large, level 
country lay around us, bordered by its dark wall of 
wood. The pale blue sky arched above, and around 
us was the still, calm air of early evening. For 
two to walk thus in quiet kindliness through green 
fields is to draw near in heart and spirit. Waldo 
spoke after another pause. 

"What are you thinking of?" 

I hesitated. 

"I forgot,'* he said. "You haven't given me 
permission to ask questions !" 

This made me smile. 

"I will tell you. I was wondering why you could 
not bring back my voice, since you have been en- 
abled to do so much for me." 

He stopped suddenly, turning toward me in the 
path. 

"Your voice — ^your glorious, wonderful voice! 
If you knew my misery over it ! ... To think 
that I haven't been able to help back one note of it ! 
And I loved it so! There must be something all 
wrong in me. I haven't gone on far enough, or 
something that I ought to feel or know has escaped 
me." He stopped. "I can't think of it ; it chokes 
me," he ended abruptly. 

His sorrow touched me. 

"I am sorry I asked. You have done so much. 
It is just my human nature that always wants more 
and more." 

"You are quite right. You ought to wish for 
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it ; and ... I don't despair. I believe It will 
come. Why, to look at you — so radiant — so 
young — so true — everything must come to you! 
— every treasure of life !" 

^^How odd! That is what Madame de Ravatz 
said." 

"Of course.'' 

"Why of course?" 

We had walked on slowly. Now he stopped 
again. 

"Let me look into your eyes." He bent toward 
me with a look of such imperious tenderness that 
with involuntary obedience I turned my face toward 
his, which was but a few inches from mine. For a 
long instant my regard was merged in the blue 
depths of his. 

"I see in your eyes the earth, the trees, even the 
big arch of this great sky — all the universe lies in 
them! How shall you escape the whole of 
life?" 

A tremor ran through me. 

"I have had so much of its pain, I do not want 
any more. It has crushed me so !" 

"Yes; you have had much of its pain. And it 
has almost crushed you. You have had nothing to 
meet it with. But you can have the wherewithal to 
take the sting out of its shafts !" 

"How?" 

Again he stopped. We had come to the brow of 
the hill, where the path wound down between trees, 
rocks and underbrush to the level below. I stopped, 
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too, and leaned against a tree, as he stood almost 
barring my way in the intensity of his earnestness. 

"How shall I tell you? I must choose my words. 
. . . I can tell you best by telling you of my- 
self. I have told you that I have had the conscious- 
ness of a divine companionship — I say it reverently 
— ^that has supplanted my power with His, fulfilling 
His promises and making what has seemed mirac- 
ulous possible. I have had the knowledge, the ex- 
perience, of a flood of Infinite Love, conmiunicating 
itself to me directly. But I have never known an 
instant's personal happiness, in the true sense of the 
words. I was lonely, companionless — ^wholly so; 
and that has made life — ^my personal, human life, 
I mean — dead, only Grod knows how dead, although 
I know my mission and know constant gratitude 
for the power to fulfil it. But I have been like a 
man only half himself, conscious of his irreparable 
incompleteness, yet without remedy.'* 

He stopped and watched my face closely as he 
went on. 

"When you came to my door that first day, you 
— ^you were all that I had vaguely known was in 
the world, yet had never come in living relation 
with. What shall I call you? You were Romance 
— ^the true Romance, of whom a poet says — " 
here his voice fell, as I had heard it fall before when 
he was moved deeply : 

"Thy feet have trod so near to God, 
I may not follow them." 
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He says, too : 

"Enough for me in dreams to see 
And touch thy garment's hem." 

Yes, that is what he feels ; but that does not sat- 
isfy me. No, not for one instant ! I want you — 
yourself. Why — ^why do I dare this? Why do I 
dare this? Because I believe the time will come 
when you, too, will feel that you are cdonef and 
then, I believe, you will feel as I do — ^that in some 
mysterious way we are made of the same stuff, and 
that we can't live — ^that our very souls can't be 
saved — ^without each other . . . and — and — 
because love is like armor. It clothes the soul within 
and without with safety — ^with warmth, that melts 
and warms the frozen coldness of the winters of life, 
as the sun does. And, more: it is the only thing 
that reaches through to the Unknown — ^the only 
guide, lighting it with the loved, familiar, trusted 
glow." 

He was silent again. I do not know what my 
face expressed. I stood like one who has unwit- 
tingly pulled down the thunder and the floods and 
is not prepared to meet them. He must have seen 
something of my feeling, for he went on — speak- 
ing my name for the first time — slowly, tentatively, 
watching my face and lingering on each syllable. 

"Valentine, you can love — ^you were created for 
it. We all are, and you more than any other 
woman, because there is in you such fulness, that 
what is greatest must flow to and from jou. And 
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why do I dare to think you can love me? I can't 
tell you. I don't know. There isn't a reason! 
But I believe it — I believe it through and through ; 
and when you love — ^" he came a step nearer and 
stood hovering over me — close to me. I felt drawn 
irresistibly toward him, as one is drawn by music, 
by perfume, by light. But I shook the feeling from 
me with a sort of terror, yet a terror that had in it 
a powerful fascination. I threw my head back, 
meeting his eyes with a sudden effort. 

"Do not be sure — do not ; you don't know me !" 

"No, I do not know you as those who have lived 
with you know you. I know some one whom they 
have never seen !" 

I moved from the tree, and he stood aside to let 
me pass. We again began the descent of the hill. 
For some time we descended in silence. Where the 
path was rough we stepped from stone to stone, 
sometimes holding by low-hanging branches to 
steady our footsteps. I knew that Waldo was ob- 
serving me closely, and after a while he spoke in a 
low tone of entreating tenderness: 

"What is the trouble? Do you object to my 
life? Does it in any way displease you that I give 
myself to these unhappy people as I do?" 

Hot tears rose smarting to my eyes. I made a 
protesting movement of my hand. He saw my 
tears and, catching my hand, held it tightly for a 
moment, and then dropped it as swiftly as he had 
taken it. 

"There — ^I have hurt you! Of course I know 
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that you don't. But what is it, then, that holds 
you back from knowing and understanding 
yourself — all the great possibilities of your 
nature?'' 

He had partly read my thought, and I answered 
as it unfolded itself in my mind: 

"It is not only my possibly not understand- 
ing myself, but what do I really know of you or of 
men?" 

^nVhat difference does it make what other men 
are? Probe me — ^weigh me — ^try m£! . . .** 

Again there was the audacious confidence in him- 
self. It stung me to honest speaking. 

"Are you incapable of falling from any height 
or ideal you have reached? Are you unlike the 
rest of the himian race? When I separated you 
from them just now, because of your power for 
their good, you disclaimed even that, and reminded 
me of the fire-stone in the wood — ^unique to me, but 
possibly a common fact to others. Why, then, do 
you imagine for one instant that in this respect 
you are different and apart from other men and 
their faults and weaknesses, because — " 

He caught up my last word eagerly, softening 
and glowing as he spoke: 

"Because I love you? Ah, that's just it! Oh, 
you sweet woman ! puzzling your brain and stifling 
your heart over what you will never understand. 
Don't you know it is all a miracle, and the miracle 
has got me? That's all — ^that's all, and that's 
everything — ^the whole of life!" 
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But wliile his tone and words thrilled me, they 
stirred, too, old depths of dissent and doubt. 

"Oh, yes; I do understand. Don't think me 
stupid. Granting the miracle and the glory of it, 
and what happens — so — so often, that it sickens 
one with life and love and everything — such un- 
happiness and severing of lives; women heart- 
broken, with their living ideals so taken from them 
that they feed on husks for years till they die, or 
live like Gogol's *Dead Souls' — on the outside of 
their own lives. ... I have heard men talk 
together when I was a young girl in the South — 
men of the world, it is true, but lovable, interesting 
men — courteous, generous, kindly. I used to sit 
at my embroidery frame while the talk of the guests 
— who were continually coming and going in our 
house — ^went on around me. I suppose they hardly 
noticed me, or, if they did, they did not realize that 
I could observe or understand what they said. I re- 
member how one of them — an old gentleman and a 
charming one — said once that there was nothing 
more bourgeois than for a man to love one 
woman." 

Waldo frowned. 

"What did you say?" 

"I said nothing. There was another man — a 
rather young one — ^to whom he was speaking. 
He said that it might be bourgeois, or it might be 
the most distinguished thing in the world, which I 
thought equally horrid, although in a different 
way." 
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Waldo's face cleared as I spoke. 

•Tres,** he said. ^TTct if either of those men 
lored — ^really Uwed^ they would haTe felt and 
spoken differently. It is in the world, Valentine, 
and it is of God T 

^ know what you mean, bat I haTe seen sach 
things ! One of my friends, a girl — ^like me— only 
better and lovelier in every way : A nuin spoke to 
her, much as you have spoken to me. He seemed 
to feel for her all that you do for me, and she loved 
him. Once she offended him, and he left her, and 
in six months he married another woman; and she 
was waiting — ^waiting for him to come back to her ! 
And another one of my friends was married, and 
her husband seemed to love her, and she was happy 
— so happy that I used to wonder at it and brood 
over the beauty of it in my mind. . . . After 
she had been married a year or two she had a ter- 
rible illness. Her health and her beauty — and she 
had been beautiful — ^were destroyed. She had to 
face the truth — that her husband's love for her 
had gone, too ! It was dead — ^withered, just as her 
bloom had withered. Neither had stood the test of 
life. Yet her husband was what one calls a gentle- 
man — ^loyal in intention at least. Yet, after a time, 
he came under the influence of another woman, who 
was fascinating and selfish, and the end of it was, 
after years of suffering, my friend left him because 
the strain of her position became intolerable. Then 
later he got a divorce and married the woman whose 
power over him had grown with every year. How 
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can I forget these things? They are true, and 
have come close to my own life !" 

A shadow had come over Waldo's face. 

"Yes; they have come near you and poisoned 
you. You can't forget them now, and perhaps you 
never will. Oh, Valentine, I can't now go into 
those lives, or all that may lie under and between the 
outlines you have given me. It is all too mysteri- 
ous and too big; but I know this is true: that just 
so much of real love as there is in any life, in any 
experience, just so much salvation there is. I don't 
care what the facts are, or how it turns out in this 
life, it is the spark of love — ^the spark of Grod that 
counts now and forever!" 

We walked on silently for a few moments. I had 
heard the sound of rushing water while he had 
spoken. The path had turned and led us close to 
the edge of a mountain stream that fell down the 
steep incline, finding small, level places, where it 
formed still }>ools that overflowed, and flowed, rip- 
pling and splashing, downward again. This rush- 
ing sound, as of many waters, mingled with the 
deep tones of Waldo's voice as he went on. 

"I want to speak to you quietly — so quietly that 
you will understand better and better what all this 
means to us both. You have asked me why I 
thought myself diflf'erent from other men where 
women were concerned. I am not diflf'erent. I am 
exactly the same — ^the same, I mean, as the most 
easily swayed of them all. For years no women of 
any power to attract ever came near me that I did 
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not tremble from head to foot. Grod knows I've 
been tempted — ^tempted to madness — ^and — ^never 
ask me ! ... I might have been an altogether 
different man — altogether different, and liked it. 
For I have no conventional morality. Not a shred 
of it. If anjrthing had seemed to me eternally 
right, I would have broken the law of every land 
to do it and taken the consequences. But some- 
how, what the Indians call the Great Spirit, that I 
was always feeling after and looking up to, led me 
differently. Women filled me with wild longings 
without fruition, and ending in loneliness and al- 
most despair. They impressed me, but I did not 
love; and nothing half way or unreal could hold 
me ; so one after another I let them go out of my 
life. And then in the desert, off there by the Nile, 
I was struck, like St. Paul, with the light from 
heaven, and all there was of me went into my work 
for the world, until — ^until you came. . . . 
Valentine, do you remember the thread I spoke of 
once that I held that was leading me, and I said 
I didn't know where it was leading? Now I know. 
It was always leading me to you. You were the 
heart of the maze that no one had ever been able 
to reach — ^the Brunhilde, surrounded by a wall of 
fire, and through fire I have reached you. . . . 
Look at me. Don't you see it? I love you — I 
love you !" 

I did not need to look. A stolen glance had 
shown me his face, its calmness broken — quivering 
and pale with passion unutterable, yet lighted with 
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a strange beauty. I walked on with bent head, not 
answering. 

"Speak to me!" he said, in a tone of desperate 
pleading that struck at my heart. 

"What can I say?" I cried, in a kind of self- 
defence. "The same thought comes back again 
and again. Those other men loved, too — enough 
to win women far lovelier than I am, yet what hap- 
pened? I, too, can lose what pleases you now — 
what you call my beauty — and my youth. I can 
be ill and old and plain ; through sorrow or trouble 
I might become silent and dull. What would you 
feel then? What might change in what pleases 
you in me bring about in you?" 

The path had turned and brought us close to the 
edge of one of the grass-bordered pools formed 
by the stream as it fell from level to level. 

"Stop here for a moment," said Waldo. "Sit 
here and rest for a few minutes. It's hardly seven 
yet, and from here twenty minutes will bring us 
to your door. Don't refuse. Let me try to help 
you to understand." 

He half compelled and I half yielded. The curv- 
ing, grassy bank made the best of couches, and we 
sat side by side, looking into the black, shining 
water. The sound of the falling stream was still 
in our ears, and around us the green, leafy screen 
of the forest. 

"How still it is, except for the stream!" said 
Waldo. "I have been here a hundred times — idone, 
and now. . . . Valentine, once, years ago, I 
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read a story, taken from an old Frendi book, 
written by a man named Graget The book was 
called Grandes MerveUUs d* Amour, I neTer saw 
the book, and I don't know anything about it. But 
the story always stuck in my memory. Some of 
the details may not be exact, but its main outlines 
I remonber. It was about a man, young and ob- 
scure — a king's gardener, I think — ^who loved a 
princess, the daughter of the king whom he served. 
The princess scorned his love — ^indeed, she was 
scarcely aware of it ; yet she knew she had a faith- 
ful servitor in this neglected lover. By and by she 
became betrothed to a nobleman or prince of her 
own rank. But her father forbade the marriage, 
and the only way the prince could gain speech with 
his betrothed was by climbing to her window at 
night. The window was high, and he could reach 
it only with assistance; and it fell that the gar- 
dener, rather than that the princess should be de- 
nied happiness, stood nightly imder the window, 
supporting on his shoulders the prince. At length 
the king consented to the marriage, but before it 
could take place the princess was stricken with lep- 
rosy in its most terrible form. No one could be 
found who dared to care for her, and the disease 
became so malignant that at length, through weak- 
ness and fear and despair, the king and her prince 
lover forsook her, and she was left lying alone in a 
deserted hall of the palace. Then the gardener, 
who had known and watched all, weiit to her at 
night and took her in his arms and carried her to 
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a hut at a great distance in the forest. There, un- 
molested, he nursed and tended her for many years. 
And the story says *he had such joy in kissing her* 
and in sheltering her with love and care, that he 
forgot all the years of his sorrow, and counted him- 
self the most blest of men that he could love and 
protect his love when it was impossible that any 
but he could feel affection for her. . . ." He 
paused, and then bent toward me so as to look into 
my face. "That is love, Valentine; anything less 
is a counterfeit. That is the way I love you," he 
said. "Your beautiful face that I love so; your 
precious body, that is more to me than my own life, 
may all be changed and marred, but Valentine will 
still be the one, only Valentine that I love — ^whom 
I can, through love, guard and make happy, and 
without whom life stops." 

I had listened, half fascinated and touched. Now 
I felt again the sense of being swept away that had 
alarmed me before. I put out my hands, as if to 
keep him from coming nearer to me. 

"It is all so beautiful to say!" I cried. "But 
life — ^life is the test! How do I know — " 

But my sentence was not finished, for Waldo, 
who was still bending near me, sprang up and stood 
looking down at me. 

"Now, listen!" he said, speaking with burning 
impetuosity. ^^I am going to tell you something. 
You will never be anything without me. You 
won't be able to live without me. You don't realize 
it now, but you will some day. I sha'n't talk to 
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yoa mn J moie. Toa will Ymrt to come to joorself 
—the real tdl that I see ahrmjB^-that f saw at 
first idien I lotAed into jour eyes in the pofdi be- 
fore joa fainted." 

He walked awaj from me to the path, and, then 
coming back abmptlj, held out his hand to me to 
help me to my feet. Was this outbreak the anger 
of woonded Tanity, or was it the pain of a great 
nature hart by my slowness to feel a truth and 
blessing meant f cnr me and seen by him, though 
still unrerealed to my comprehending ? I could 
not teD, but a wavering in my mind made me with- 
hold my hand f cnr a second's space. When I held 
it out, it was taken as though I had been a strangn* 
— in as hard and cold a grasp as I had ever experi- 
enced. Together we went back to the path, and a 
few minutes' silent descent brought us to the foot 
of thehilL 

A change had come in our mood. We made the 
rest of our way home in a silence that would hare 
been almost unbroken had I not, with a woman's 
hatred of any awkwardness in the companionship 
of human beings, made an effort to keep up an oc- 
casional superficial talk, suggested by the common- 
place incidents of our little trip in car and ferry- 
boat. Possibly I might have been displeased if 
my efforts had not met with a response. However 
that might have been, I was certainly disconcerted 
by the readiness with which Waldo responded to my 
trivialities. One would have said what had passed 
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in the forest had lapsed into some remote place in 
his memory. Or, was his unconcern the result of 
scorn of what must seem to him heartlessness or 
coldness in meP As we walked through the some- 
what dim side streets, where the twilight blended 
with the infrequent gaslights, my efforts at con- 
versation fell into silence. Waldo, however, con- 
tinued to talk with an almost gay ignoring of my 
unresponsiveness. When, as we neared our street, 
he broke off suddenly and said gently, leaning tow- 
ard me in the dusk to see my face more clearly : 

"You are very silent. Have you nothing to say 
to me?" 

Tears came again to my eyes :" 

"A woman seems heartless to a man because she 
does not respond to what he believes she must feel. 
She may wish to feel it. But her — ^her heart may 
not be in the power of her own giving !" 

Waldo did not answer at once, and I thought 
that I had come against some unrelenting quality 
in his character. But I did not know the lover's 
nature nor his. He spoke in the deep, vibrating 
tones that had come in his voice when we talked in 
the glen: 

"Do you think I don't know that? And I 
wouldn't have it otherwise. I want you to be free 
until love itself comes to you. And I must learn 
to wait for that." 

We walked on to my door, and stood facing one 
another in the porch, as we had stood before my 
life had so changed. Waldo's loving eyes touched 
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my face, my hands, roved over me. Every look 
was an impalpable caress. 

"Is there nothing — ^nothing for me in your 
heart?" he whispered. **Tell me, darling — ^it 
comes only once, and it's lifeF* 

I felt as though I were being taken possession 
of against my will — ^pressed and hurried. It was a 
relief when the door was opened by Fanny. We 
went into the hall, which was brightly lighted. On 
the table lay a letter, addressed to me. It was im- 
stamped, and as I stepped forward to look at it 
more closely, Fanny handed it to me. 

^^A messenger brought this an hour ago. Miss 
Valentine. He said you were to send an answer 
this evening.'* 

The handwriting of the letter was that of my 
aunt, Mrs. Lee, my father's sister, who had wished 
me to live with her in Virginia. Could she be in 
New York? 

**Read your letter," said Waldo, in a low tone. 
**There may be news that you ought to know." 

I opened the letter, and Fanny, who had lingered 
a moment, went quietly away, leaving Waldo and 
myself standing near each other under the shaded 
gas-jet by the hall table. The .letter was dated 
from a small hotel in Fifth Avenue, a few streets 
distant. 

"My dear child," the letter said, "you will be sur- 
prised that I am so near you, but not more so than 
I am. I have not been quite up to my usual top- 
notch of health this spring, and the doctor has or- 
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dered me to some Northern seashore place for the 
summer. I have telegraphed for rooms at Pine 
Harbor, on the Maine coast, and I want you to 
go with me. The thought of your spending the 
summer in that hot city has been a distressing one 
to me. You know things fit like tiles sometimes, 
and you must take my coming to New York as a 
bit of providential rescue. I have my maid, so 
leave the house in Fanny's care and come with me 
to-morrow !" 

I read no more, but, looking up from the paper, 
met Waldo's questioning eyes. I answered their 
question by giving him the letter. How I wanted 
his presence and companionship! Yet — ^at that 
moment — there was terror for me in the over- 
whelming force of his demand. He read the letter 
and looked up. 

"You're going," he said quickly. 

I could not say no. He stood biting his lip 
and frowning for a moment ; then his face cleared. 

"Yes; you've got to go. It is better that you 
should." He walked up and down the hall twice 
with bent head. Then he came back and stood be- 
fore me. 

"You are going to leave me ! You are going to 
leave me, my only darling! . . . It's all 
right. I'm troubling you just now, and you must 
be let alone and at peace. ... I shall think 
of you, off there by the sea, in the coolness. . . . 
You need it; you ought to go." 

"Why do I need it more than you? Why should 
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you stay here?" The words came involun- 
tarily. 

"Oh, I have people here who need me — ^and I am 
a man! You have come through a tremendous 
strain as well as I could have hoped. Gro away 
and drink in health with every breath. . . . Ah, 
but you're really going from me — for months, per- 
haps — *' He stood near me again, looking down 
at me. In my dress was the bunch of purple 
flowers I had pinned there in the wood. 

"Will you give me those flowers?*' he said in a 
low voice. 

I took them out of my dress and gave them to 
him. I could do that much honestly. I longed 
to satisfy him when I could. 

He divided the bunch and gave me back half. 

"Keep those until I see you again," he said. 

I put the flowers back into my dress ; at the same 
instant he bent and kissed me — a kiss light and 
fiery — ^his lips brushing my hair and falling on 
my cheek. Then he moved backward a step, and 
through my down-dropped lashes I saw him make 
the sign of the cross on his breast. 

T stood motionless — surprised — in a dreamy be- 
wilderment that had no anger in it. 

After a moment Waldo spoke in a low, hushed 
tone. 

"Forgive me," he said; "the saints or angels 
would have kissed you long ago." 

He waited, still watching me until my eyes were 
drawn to his. His face was so transfigured by a 
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deathless hope and passion that I stood awed and 
silent. I do not know what my face told him, but 
perhaps he read in it something of what was in my 
heart — question, uncertainty, trust, yearning! 

I would haves spoken, but he turned away and 
left me without any further farewell. 

« « « « « 

Fanny had waited in the upper hall. I was pass- 
ing her blindly when she spoke humbly : 

"There wasn't any bad news in the letter, was 
there, Miss Valentine?" 

"Oh, no, Fanny," I said, stopping, as I became 
suddenly aware of her presence. "Aunt Georgiana 
wants me to go to the seashore with her for the 
summer. Could you stay and take care of the 
house if I go?" 

A flash of wild joy came into her face. She 
clasped her hands: 

"Miss Valentine, if you are going — ^if you don't 
need me — ^let me go to them in Georgia. I haven't 
seen them for twelve years. It's been so long — so 
terrible long! My cousin, Peter King, could take 
care of the house, if you would let him. He lives 
near here, and he's a good boy. . . . You can 
trust him. . . . First, I couldn't leave your 
mother, she needed me so; and then you were left 
alone — I couldn't ask to go. . . . But when 
you played those songs the other night, I knew 
that I couldn't bear it any more. It'll tear my 
heart out if I don't see my mother before she dies ! 
I prayed the Lord to let me go, and He has heard 
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my prayer. Fve been waiting to go all these years 
— ^the hope kept me quiet." She stopped and, put- 
ting her hand to her breast, stood trembling and 
throbbing like a trapped bird. In an instant the 
external formalism of her life had been broken up 
and her race characteristics — ^its abandonment and 
fervor — ^had taken possession of her. 

I flung my arms around her. I knew now the 
motive power of her years of tranquil service. 

**You splendid, faithful Fanny r I cried. **You 
have been so patient, so noble ; and I never thought 
or knew what you were suffering! Yes, go — and 
forgive me !" 

« « « « « 

And so the wheel of our lives had taken another 
turn. I fell asleep that night peacefully. In my 
heart was stillness, and on my cheek, like a holy 
flame, burned the memory of a kiss. 



XIII. 



IF I were to shut my eyes suddenly in any 
part of the world, I think I should see blue 
sky and blue sea — ^nothing but blue — in- 
tense blue, except where the surf lashes the 
sea into white foam on the beach — ^a curving white 
beach, with high sand dunes, Uke a range of snow 
mountains, shining with silver whiteness in the sun, 
and grown with patches of gray-green moss, as if 
the vine-grown rock of a mountain side pierced 
through the snow. I should see, too, stretches of 
salt marsh of a soft, yet brilUant green, and on the 
blue sea white sails dipping and tossing. All this, 
that I love, and that I have looked at for more than 
three months, has sunk into brain and heart until 
it has become a part of me forever ! 

My aunt is a true Lanfrey — ^she loves the color, 
the movement, the sound of Ufe. Every evening 
she has sat in the Casino, with its wide arches let 
into the walls — open to the sea and the moon and 
the stars — and watched the beautiful girls in their 
almost equally beautiful, shimmering garments of 
rose and white and rainbow hues, and their attend- 
ant youths, strong and young. She has watched 
the ceaseless dancing and listened to the alluring 
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music which inspires the dancing, and which sets 
heart and blood in tune together, and all this with 
the enthusiasm of a girl of eighteen. She has, too, 
a tender perceptiveness for the little dramas of 
heart and imagination that are being enacted 
around us. No fine shade of flirtation or mutual 
interest escapes her in the groups of young people 
near her. She hopes and fears and palpitates with 
them. She dresses, too — rich and picturesque ar- 
rangements of lace and satin and color — not too 
brilliant for her fifty years, her white hair and dark 
eyes — ^gowns that delight the eye, as in some fine 
paintings where color dominates intellect. And I 
have enjoyed, too. It has all been like a bright par- 
terre of flowers smiling up at me, saying, "Enjoy 
us ! enjoy us ! We are meant to give you pleasure 
unalloyed and to give the lie for a moment to any 
sadness in your heart." For sadness has struggled 
with the full tide of health that has come to me — 
pulse and nerve and brain and heart filling them- 
selves daily with strength, large and effortless, like 
the rich breath of the summer days. Always the 
thought of Arthur has been with me, pulling at my 
heart. Much has seemed clear to me about him. 
That some complicity with others, possibly inno- 
cent on his part, has dragged him into such misery, 
I do not doubt. . . . And my voice! Alas, 
my voice! T have tried to sing. But always it 
is the same. My great gift of song is gone — dead 
— ^and I cannot win it back! There have been 
tears for this. But I must live without it hence- 
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forth. I can look back and think that it was once 
mine and that it was beautiful! ... I have 
worked hard all summer at my piano, and have 
made my arrangements to teach when the winter 
comes. And I have had food that others have 
known not of. Waldo has written to me all sum- 
mer long, and these letters have been a surprise to 
me. Never, from the beginning to the end of 
them, has there been a word of love. But I have 
been taken into a man's life — ^into many sides of 
it — and have been so much a sharer in its outward 
and inward experiences that, although far awiay, 
I have been his friend, his confessor, his guardian, 
his daily companion. For I have been drawn to 
answer with the same freedom. Can people laugh 
on paper — ^in letters? We have, and have shed 
tears, and contradicted, and explained, and misun- 
derstood, and forgiven, without explaining. We 
have read books together, and known the same 
people — ^met the same dangers and perplexities 
together, with the same rescues and solutions. So 
that the turn of a letter or the omission of a word 
has come, at length, to convey a volume of un- 
written history, in addition to the written records. 
And all this two hundred miles apart. 

And so the summer has come to an end, and the 
autunm is here, and we go back to New York in a 

week. 

« « « • « 

I sat on the beach this afternoon with two letters 
in my hands, reading and re-reading them. The 
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surf rolled and thundered softly and steadily a 
score of yards from where I sat on the warm, dry 
sand. It was four o'clock, and the sun was sink- 
ing toward the horizon. 

The first letter I opened was addressed in writing 
well known to me. It was from Madame de Ra- 
vatz. It is the second letter I have had from her 
since we parted last spring. She begins in her 
accustomed manner, for the loss of my voice has 
apparently not changed her dream of me: 

"My Nightingale: I echo your longing to see 
me. And matters are now so arranged that I can 
look forward to seeing your fairest face in a 
month. I am to sing in all the great cities on my 
way back to New York, and on the 16th of No- 
vember I am to open the season in the Metro- 
politan Opera House with Alceste. I am to 
arrive in New York a week before . the opening 
night of the opera. Then come rehearsals, and I 
shall be submerged. The first moment of my own 
that I have I shall send for you, but until that 
moment comes I shall not be Etelka de Ravatz, but 
Alceste! And an Alceste wandered from Greece to 
an alien land, to which she must bring in her own 
person the mystical air of Olympus and the loves 
and griefs of that mysterious, yet gracious time 
when the gods so kindly came down from their ce- 
lestial abode to take part in the affairs of mortals. 
And I must do all this in America — ^this strange 
country I 
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"Never have I been so worked as in this hurrying 
land of yours in these few months — a land where 
one travels a thousand miles day and night between 
appearances, and where one must have brain and 
nerves of iron and steel and the strength of a Her- 
cules to meet one-half of the demands that are 
made on one. I am not merely tired — I feel as 
though I had broken off great pieces of myself to 
give to the public. Yet I am not sorry. It has been 
a glorious time. Such enthusiasm! Such response! 
I have never met with greater, more true recogni- 
tion in the Old World. You are a music-loving 
race — far more fine in your artistic perceptions 
than the English masses^ for whom the greatest 
music and painting and sculpture must be praised 
by the critics before they see its beauty or dare to 
proclaim it. Yet, from Shakespeare to Shelley 
and Keats, and Tennyson and Browning, how un- 
equalled their poets! How great their painters! 
And they fostered Handel and loved Mendelssohn, 
so let us love them and for the rest be silent. 

"My Nightingale, I will speak to you of what 
I have spoken of to no other, because in your clear 
eyes I have read a great imagination and a com- 
prehension of deep truths beyond your experience, 
without which even experience fails to teach some 
to comprehend. Never have I felt the presence of 
my husband as during this summer. So marvel- 
lous has been the reality of his nearness to me that 
I have spoken aloud to him and have known that 
he heard me ! As I have grown more exhausted in 
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the great strain of mj vork, tie TtH of Ae fiedi 
has seemed to grow transparesit, so diat the nnkm 
and immortafitT of his spirit and mine is no Imger 
a matter of faith, bat knowledge. S o ui etliu cs the 
hnpatienoe to rend Ae teO and be widt him at once 
becomes strong in me; bat he dedicated himself and 
ererr power to his work. In diat he f oand foil 
development of brain and conscience ontil God 
called him to Himself. Shall I, then, be foand 
wanting? No! Mj work is mj pathway to him 
— to God! 

^M J beautiful diild, I am happy to b^in my 
singing in your greatest city with the music of 
Gliick. Gluck, the forester's 8<m, who was trans- 
planted to the companionship of kings and noble- 
men : Gluck, who, in his music, so wonderfully com- 
bined the noble Greek simplicity with the grand 
manner of a modem courtier of the great world; 
Gliick, who is said to have composed his music in 
the open air and sunlight, on green grass, dressed 
like a great nobleman, in velTet and point lace, with 
two bottles of champagne beside him to add their 
sparkle to that of the sun ! A plastic, many-sided 
man, like the great Greeks whom he chose for his 
heroes and heroines. 

**And now adieu^ or rather au revoir. I feel a 
great hope where you are concerned. 

**Etelka de Ravatz." 

How I loved that letter! 

And the other? It was in writing strange to me 
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— ^a round, clear, careful handwriting, not without 
an old-fashioned charm. These were the words of 
it. It bore my town address, with a direction to 
f oi*ward it to me : 

"Macdougal Street, 
"New York, 

"October 6. 

"My deae Miss Lanpeey : Thee will be surprised 
at hearing from me, but not displeased, for I write 
to thee of our friend, Mr. Laurence. Thee, per- 
haps, knows that he has been in town all summer 
long, much occupied with the unhappy, the sick 
and the poor, who are continually coming to him 
for help. I noticed some time ago that he was 
looking worn and pale; and about two weeks ago, 
when I went to his rooms, as usual, I found 
him very ill. He had fainted, and it was some 
time before I could bring him back to conscious- 
ness. I stayed with him for several hours, and 
took care of him, for he needed a woman's care. 
He is about again now, but he is still very weak. 
He eats hardly at all, and looks greatly troubled. 
It is sorrowful to witness such suffering as I can 
see he is passing through. 

"I have asked him to go away to the country 
for a change, but he will not do so. The reason I 
write to thee is that I have observed that he is 
greatly in earnest in his wish to please thee in all 
things. I have never seen this disposition in him 
except with thee. I think if thee would write to 
him and tell him that thee would be pleased to see 
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him in the country, he would come, and he might 
grow much stronger. 

^I think thee had better write soon. . 
**Truly thy friend, 

•TIlAaY Deacon.** 

The letter fell out of my hands on my knees. A 
little puff of wind touched it, and it was whirled 
merrily away over the sand into the water. A 
great wave rose slowly, green and shining, its white 
foaming crest turning to rose color in the flush of 
the lowering sunlight. I saw the letter — such a 
tiny bit of paper! — ^tremble in the crest of the 
wave for an instant, and then as it toppled over 
with a soft crash, the letter reappeared, to be dashed 
backward and forward on the eddies of the under- 
tow, until it was swept away on the outgoing tide 
and lost to my eyes behind the long, lazy lift of the 
next wave. I watched it till I could see it no 
longer, and in the meantime here was an end to 
thinking about myself, guarding myself, and fear- 
ing misunderstanding. Waldo knew what he was 
saying when he said I should drink in health with 
every breath. So I had. While he? Well — ^now 
my eyes were open! Tell him to come.? Yes, of 
course, and at once. I must go and write the let- 
ter. I was his friend all the way through, and I 
should be kind — ^kind — ^kind! And if he were to 
think that kindness meant more than kindness? 
Could I not, with the rush of passionate longing 
to help that was taking possession of me, so perfect- 
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ly remain within the limits of truth to myself that 
he could not misunderstand? And I would help 
him. I could — ^I knew it. 

I reached out for my parasol, which I had laid 
beside me on the sand when I opened the letters. 
There must be no delay in getting back to the 
hotel. The letter must be written. I looked along 
the beach. . . . Between two of the great 
sand dunes, a couple of hundred yards away, a man 
was coming toward me — a man — ^young, tall, with 
the air and manner of a gentleman. Apparently 
he found it hard to struggle through the deep sand, 
for he came slowly, once or twice stopping, looking 
around him and taking off his hat, as if for more 
coolness and freedom. He looked up and down 
the curving, white beach, and as his eyes swept it 
he saw me and waved his hat with a shout of recog- 
nition. In the same instant I knew him. . . . 

My letter need not be written after all. 

How glad I was to see him — ^my best friend on 
earth! I stood up smiling my welcome. He 
came on to me swiftly, now that he had seen me, 
and took my hands, one in each of his, and stood 
looking at me silently. Great gladness brimmed 
his eyes and smoothed away every line and shadow 
of loneliness or care. I looked at him with wonder. 
He was so pale, so much thinner ! Yet I could not 
pity him. What a look of power there was in the 
whole face ! The strong, symmetrical lines of brow 
and cheek, of lip and chin, only made more ap- 
parent by the stripping away of flesh and paling 
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of color. Passion had spiritualized him, as it does 
some men and women. 

The joyousness in his face roused its twin in me. 

I drew away my hands, laughing as his grasp of 
them tightened. 

"1 was on the point of writing to you." 

"What would you have said?" 

"I was going to ask you to come here." 

"Ah! I should have waited to have that letter, 
but I could not." He looked around. "What a 
glorious place ! All this sea and sky and land, and 
not a house or a living creature, except ourselves !" 

"I know. . . . When I come down here 
alone in the afternoon I say to myself, *How the 
world is made for each of us !* " 

His eyes grasped my face joyously. 

**You are weU?" 

**Yes." 

But though overmastering happiness lighted his 
face and filled the tones of his voice, something 
else showed as plainly. He was weak. He was ill. 
He leaned on his walking-stick, as if to stand were 
an effort. 

"Let us sit here," I said. "We have the sunset 
to look at!" 

We sat down on the sand, leaning against the 
mound I had piled up to make my afternoon's de- 
light more restful. Waldo sat at a little distance 
from me, turned toward me so that he almost faced 
me. Sky and sea were taking on opal hues. Even 
the light breeze died away, as it so often does tow- 
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ard sunset. Beauty stole into our hearts. We sat 
at rest, watching the sea with its changing, opaline 
colors. 

"I thought I could never come," he said. 

"Why?" 

"I don't know. Something held me back — and 
to think that if I had waited you would have asked 
me to come! To the end of my life I have lost 
that!" 

"You were ill and you did not tell me !" I could 
not keep reproach out of my voice. 

"It was nothing. I shall be well now." 

He spoke with all the old confidence. 

"Yes," I answered firmly; "you can't fail to 
be well here. There is the whole of Nature to pull 
with you. I know all the possibilities of this place 
now. It will be what you need — ^bathing, sailing, 
driving, walking and — if you will accept my guid- 
ing — " I stole a glance at him — deep content 
smoothed away every line. The spirits of Youth 
and Peace shone in his face. 

"It will all go well, I know," J. went on. "You 
will gain strength every day. . . . It is so 
good that you have come. . . . We have still 
a week here, and I can have the happiness of seeing 
you grow strong, and when we go you will write to 
me again, and I shall know of your well-being — " 

But my words were suddenly cut short. 

^Talentine," Waldo said, in a tone of violent 
passion, "you are dreaming still!" 

A wild consternation, grief, and something that 
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I thought was anger, struggled convulsively in his 
voice and face. 

I sat silent, obeying the instinct which told me 
his calmness would return. But my heart sank, for 
I knew that what he wished was not in my power 
to give. But there was a depth of richness in my 
feeling for him of which he knew as yet nothing. 
Was it impossible that the day should come when 
he would find some content and peace in it even if 
it fell short of his hope and demand? After a long 
silence Waldo spoke again, this time with his usual 
calmness : 

"Do you remember when I went away, just be- 
fore your sorrow came.?" 

"Yes,'* I answered, wondering why his mind re- 
verted to the past. He continued in the same quiet 
tone: 

"When I heard of your trouble it was terrible to 
me that I could not have been with you at the time 
the blow fell to help you bear it ; but I went away 
to try to save you from future suffering.'* He 
stopped. 

"I don't understand.'* 

"I saw your brother that evening at the concert, 
and you told me he had charge of your affairs. I 
knew your mother's life was uncertain, and Arthur 
wasn't safe. Don't misunderstand me. I looked 
at him well. I'm as sure of his intrinsic honor at 
this moment as I am of any man's. But he has in 
him what I once heard called a *noble credulity,' 
which can make him the dupe of base practices. 
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And his temperament is a pitfall, leading him into 
wild extremes. He can bloom under right in- 
fluences, but under bad ones there can be ruin for 
him and others." 

He stopped again. 

^^How you have read him! But what has that 
to do with your going away?'' 

"I wanted to arrange my own affairs so as to 
leave everything to you in case of my death, no 
matter what you felt toward me.'* 

"That was good of you — a beautiful thing to 
do!*' I said musingly. 

"No," he answered. "It is simply the natural 
thing that any man wishes to do for the woman 
who is his life. ... I only tell you to ex- 
plain my having left you. I felt danger, and you 
had to be protected. . . . Valentine, what is 
it that you doubt in me? Is it some miserable 
thing in myself that I do not know? Tell me, 
and I will try to change myself into something you 
can trust. ... I give my life to helping 
people. Why should you think I could hurt you, 
whom I worship?" The last words came as if 
torn from the depth of his being. With my liv- 
ing, vivid realization of his thwarted love, a great 
sorrow for him and for myself fell upon me. I 
could soothe myself no longer with any sophistry 
as to the possibility of friendship between us, yet, 
strangely enough, it was that word that came to 
my lips. 

"Oh, my friend — ^my dear, true friend! I do 
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trust you. The distrust has all gone long ago. I 
know you are not like other men, although you 
may say that you are. You can bless the woman 
who loves you as few men could. I honor you. I 
owe you the best, and what I give you is the best, 
and not given from gratitude, but because your 
nobility commands it. I know you now a little. 
You are more to me than any one now.'* 

He was listening to each word with eager eyes 
and parted lips. He leaned forward. 

**What holds you back, then?'* he whispered. 
**You trust me. You say you honor me." He 
opened his arms. "Darling, come! Rest — ^be 
loved — be happy — ^leam what life — ^what Grod — 
what love is!" 

But I sat motionless with hanging head for a 
moment. Then I started to my feet. He stood, 
also, facing me with silent intentness. 

"I can't!" I said. "I wiU teU you the truth: I 
do care for you more than for any one — ^yet my 
heart is like a stone for you. I know there is love 
in the world, because I have seen it in others and 
I see it in you. And because I know it and see 
it and reverence it, I can't pretend that it is mine. 
I pity myself that I cannot love you !" 

How terrible, how beautiful was the strange 
sweetness of his face as I spoke! Yet a living 
anguish trembled in it. He turned away from 
me without a word and walked a step or two. 
Then he came back and called my name, "FoZ^ti- 
tiner* in a sharp, agonized cry. He flung him- 
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self on the sand at my feet, kissing them as if 
beside himself. He laid his head on them silently 
for a long moment. Then he stood again. 

"I believed that you loved me,*' he said. Then 
turning away a second time he walked swiftly 
away from me, straight and strong for a dozen 
yards. Then his head dropped forward on his 
breast, and he went on, stumbling blindly through 
the deep sand, like a man who has been shot, but 
is determined not to fall. 

I ran after him crying and sobbing — calling 
his name aloud over and over again. I had hurt 
him — ^who was dearer to me than any one on earth, 
and I had not been able to help it. . . . What 
did it all mean? . . . But he went blindly 
on, and I stood alone, staring after him. 

There are some broken lines in a poem of Brown- 
ing's, and I cannot get them out of my mind : 

". . . whose words and looks will, circling, flee, 
Round me and round while life endures." 

These words have repeated themselves to me over 
and over again during the last forty-eight hours. 

Waldo left me two days ago on the beach, and 
since then I have not heard from him. 

I cannot look at the stars at night but they 
seem to pierce into my soul as his glance did. I 
cannot look at the sky by day because it is blue 
and glowing as his eyes are. I cannot look at the 
brown rocks, when the clear, shallow sea water 
washes over them, because their color is like the 
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waves of his hair. I see the outline of his cheek 
as it was when he sat by me on the beach before 
I hurt him. It is sacred to me. • • . All his 
words come back to me. I knew them before, but 
now they are living things and shape my actions. 
I have tried to escape from him, but he has been 
always near me. And yet he has gone out of my 
life. And I know now that he was the spring 
of it. So I have grown old in these few days, as 
God has willed it, knowing that my one heart's 
friend — ^the one being who has kept all bitterness 
of life far from me — is to be my companion no 
longer. . • . What is love? A mysterious 
glory hidden from me? ... I have not dared 
to write to him; there is a blank wall between us. 
From me he must have the best or nothing. . • . 
One thought stops my heart. ... He may 
be ill — alone! . . . Such things should not 
be. To ease my heart I wrote to Mrs. Deacon, 
telling her to go to see him, to help him if he 
needed help, and to let me know how he is. But 
no answer has come from her. 

To-day there was a storm. The surf was beaten 
down into yellowish white foam ; the sky was a yel- 
lowish gray — a solid, uniform tint. The rain 
drove in a steady sleeting pour. Before the storm 
the sky was black, and seemed close to the earth 
on all sides. The air was heavy, and, for an au- 
tiunn day, sultry. I sat in my window and 
watched some swallows that had built under the 
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eaves. They circled about in long, swooping 
curves, backward and forward, close to the win- 
dow, uttering wild cries. It is believed by the 
country folk about here that if a bird flies in at 
the window, death or some great misfortune will 
follow. A superstition! I am not superstitious. 
Yet I watched the birds with a trembling heart. I 
found myself saying, "If one of those birds flies 
into the room, Waldo will die — ^he will certainly 
die!" Then I laughed at my folly — ^weakness. 
. . . How close they came — dipping, sweep- 
ing, circling, with their heavy bodies and large 
wings! Every time one came toward the window 
a choking fear seized me. At last I sprang up 
and shut the window; then I went back farther 
into the room and took up a book — ^a volume of 
Browning, the first one that my hand fell on. I 
opened it, and read the words on the page before 
my eyes. These were the words : 

"I go to prove my soul ! 
I see my way as birds their trackless way — 
I shall arrive. What time, what circuit first, 
I ask not; but unless God send His hail 
Or blinding fire-balls, sleet, or stifling snow, 
In some time — His good time — I shall arrive: 
He guides me and the bird. In His good time." 

"Thank you, Browning!" I thought. "You have 
driven away my fear. Now I can open the window.'' 

I went toward it. There was a sudden, soft, 
yet forcible blow against the pane. One of the 
birds had flown, dashing itself against the glass 
and, dropping heavily, lay on the window-sill, 
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a fluttering heap of feathers! I opened the 
window and took the bird in my hand. Poor little 
thing! Through its warm feathers its heart 
throbbed wildly against my hand. Why was I 
not brave a little sooner? Why did I not open 
the window more quickly? . . . But never 
mind. "Grod guides me and the bird.**' 

I sat by the window, holding it in my hand, for 
a long time. The rain and wind stopped and the 
sky cleared slowly. But without the sun the sky 
was cold and the landscape dead. The sea is beau- 
tiful always. But it looked dark and angry — 
leaden in color, with masses of foam rolled shore- 
ward on the broken breakers. The throbbing of 
the bird's heart against my hand changed to a 
quiet, even beat. He lifted his head and stirred 
restlessly. Out of the blue of the sky shone the 
gold of the sun; and the sea, the grass, the trees 
were glorified into life! I opened my hand and 
the swallow stirred again, lifted his wings, spread 
them, and soared out into the open air with a free, 
joyous motion. 

Waldo has been like the sun for me. My life 
was dark, like the landscape to-day. It declined 
toward a night of sorrow. He illimiined it, and 
the power that worked through him saved me. I 
wanted to reward him perfectly. He asked me 
for bread, and I had only a stone to offer him. 

I could not sleep last night, and to-day I could 
not eat. For a long time Waldo has eaten little. 
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One must suffer to grow as thin as that . . , 
and such things cannot be home long. When this 
reaUzation pierced me, I was with my aunt, helping 
her in the final putting away of her belongings 
before our leaving to-morrow. Terror clutched at 
my throat and suffocated me. Then a wave of 
grief overwhelmed me. I laid down the clothes I 
held in my arms, and, leaving my aunt lifting an 
astonished face at me from her easy comer of the 
cushioned sofa, I went swiftly out to my own room. 
« « « « « 

Tears! — ^tears! — ^tears! How useless, blinding, 
weakening ! Yet without them one would die. 

One cannot force one's soul. It is greater than 
one's will. It leads. ... I am waiting. . . • 
My stillness has returned within and without. But 
how sad it is! I was all tenderness for him — and 
yet — Before he left me he smiled. But there 
was a look of terrible trouble on his forehead be- 
tween his brows. He kissed me once on my cheek. 
The spot burned for days. I should like to have 
kissed him once where that troubled look was before 
he left me. 

At midnight the sea is wonderful. Even in suf- 
fering it enchants. It is black to-night and does 
not thunder. It rustles and murmurs as it washes 
backward and forward on the beach. Nature is 
generous. God was good when He let us have 
the sea ! The night wind is cool on my face. I am 
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strong. Life should be mine. But a blight is 
spreading from my heart outward. Not to lovel — 
that is death! 

I fell asleep not weeping only. I seemed dis- 
solved into tears — ^my soul itself lost in them! 
There were words that came to me. 

God is Love! Yes. Then Love must be God! 
Am I without God? ** Whoso loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen^ how shall he love God, 
whom he hath not seenV* 

« « « « « 

With the first notes of the birds I awoke, and 
with the waking I knew that God had given my 
love to me. It fell on me from heaven, and clothed 
me as with a garment. And I was changed. I 
knew that from henceforth I belonged to Love — ^I 
was at its command, to obey its bidding forever 
more. The world could lay its orders upon me and 
give me smiles or frowns, as I obeyed or disobeyed. 
But I had a master greater than it. Life could 
never again be empty or without meaning. I loved 
Waldo! That was enough for a lifetime and for 
eternity! He and I could face life and death to- 
gether or apart — strong in the possession of the 
only spark of the Divine mankind still possesses — 
the altar-flame of love in the heart, giving us life 
and salvation for each other and for the world! 



XIV 

WITH heaven within our hearts and 
its airs blowing on our faces, we 
are changed. A joy like the 
ejanescent witchery of babyhood 
had touched my heart. Peace was in it that rose 
from a still lake of trust within. Deathless hope, 
that had no barter with earthly limitations, dwelt 
there. I began to know what love was. Not a 
mystery, save as all beauty is mystery. Like faith, 
it is the gift of Grod — ^the wine of the spirit — ^the 
celestial bread of daily life — ^the unerring impulse 
to action ! Gro on your way humbly and carefully, 
Valentine! You carry this treasure of heaven in 
an earthen vessel. Life has its quicksands, and 
you have another than yourself for whom you live. 
. . . I dare not think. I do not question. I 
only feel, and each feeling is touched with Divinity 
itself! 

My aunt knows that some wondrous change has 
come to me, for all the morning her eyes have fol- 
lowed me wonderingly. She not only believes that 
"things fit like tiles,'' but she arranges things like 
tiles. She has laid out her journey to the South 
and my journey to New York like a mosaic. We 
are to go to Boston, where she is to take a coast 
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steamer to the South, for she cannot endure the 
long confinement of the train journey. After she 
leaves me, I am to take the noon-day train to New 
York, where Fanny is to meet me at the station. 
I have heard from Fanny, and all is arranged. 
And into these commonplace details is woven the 
golden warp of my secret glory of joy. If I 
might but tell my mother! I speak to her in my 
heart continually. I believe she hears and knows 
that life has come to me at last, as once it came to 
her! 

Like my aunt, I, too, have planned a mosaic for 
the day. When I leave her there is the journey — 
so many long hours before I see Waldo. . . . 
I have written to him, and when I reach the city at 
six o'clock my words shall go to him, telling him to 
come. . . . To-night there shall be nothing 
but joy! I must have flowers and color and light, 
that Waldo may know in all ways of the birth into 
life that Grod, through love, has granted me ! 
« « « « « 

The day has been long — ^wearily long — like 
years. . . . "Mighty Love'' has laid his hand 
upon me — strong, beautiful, terrible, full of awe! 
I have loved always, but for some strange reason I 
did not know it. Who else has spoken such words 
of truth to me? Who else has given each day 
meaning and joy.? Who else has made "the fell 
grip of circumstance" as though it were a trans- 
parent, temporary barrier, because through it one 
sees the limitless, eternal opportunity beyond? 
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Waldo, can I ever bless you as you have blessed me? 
Like a child, I have seen the dawn, and did not 
know it meant the sun that brings the full bloom 
of the year ! O Sun ! O Spring-fire of the mom- 
ing-time of Life ! Deep in the garden of my heart 
you shone upon the immortal seeds of love. For 
in the darkness they have grown, until now I know 
that I live in the gracious shelter of the great 
branches of the Tree of Life ! And if any should 
try to tear it up, the roots of my life would be torn 
to death — ^and the shadow of that death would fall 
upon all who dared to touch the work of Grod ! 

Waldo has borne his love for me alone for a 
year. ... He loved consciously always. Brave 
man! God, let me crown and reward him in such 
ways as you shall direct! 

« « « • • 

The interminable hours of the journey were 
over. The dark length of the train crept into the 
station, and from the platform of the car I looked 
among the waiting crowd on the platform for 
Fanny. She was not there, and a further search 
in the waiting-rooms was unsuccessful. There had 
been some unavoidable delay. My first act was to 
give the note I had written to Waldo into the hands 
of a messenger boy. I directed him to take it to 
Waldo and to return immediately to me in Twelfth 
Street to assure me that it had been safely deliv- 
ered. The rest was in Love's hands. 

Then I took a carriage and had my luggage put 
on it and drove rapidly to Twelfth Street. The 
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air of the waning day was mellow and clear, and the 
up-town city streets after six o'clock in early Octo- 
ber are no longer crowded with traffic. They wore 
a slightly forlorn and deserted air, as if the heat 
of the summer had left them waiting in exhausted 
patience for the sparkle of stimulus of the coming 
frosts. But to me they meant only Waldo. Here 
was his home and here his feet had trodden the 
pavements. Here he lived his brave life, literally 
bearing the burdens of other lives and letting them 
go free, yet living himself in a larger freedom than 
their minds could dream. 

When the carriage stopped before my door, I 
half expected to see Fanny there waiting for me. 
But the house presented a blank front, with closely 
barred and shuttered windows. 

Not to see Fanny and to find the house still closed 
had an unwelcoming efi^ect which checked momen- 
tarily my full tide of joy. I could only go in and 
take possession of my lonely domain. Besides, was 
there not much to do in order that a fitting wel- 
come for Waldo might be prepared? 

I unlocked the front door and directed the cab^ 
man as he carried my trunks upstairs to my room. 
I went with him to the door and, closing it, I was 
left alone in the darkened, silent house. I went 
from room to room, opening windows and shutters, 
letting the light without seize the invisible light 
within that sprang to meet its longed-for twin ! 

The rooms were orderly and fleckless from dust 
or stain. There was little for me to do. But yes, 
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the dusk was incFeasing rapidly. There was a 
lamp to fill with oil in the drawing-room. There 
was a candelabra of French gilt — ^an Atlas sup- 
porting the world on his broad shoulders, and from 
the gold globe of the world were branching stems 
filled with candles. They must be lighted, because 
there is an innocent witchery in candle-light. As 
I performed these trifling acts I breathed, thought, 
lived — ^not myself — ^but Waldo! 

How charming the room was, with its shimmer- 
ing light, its faded rose-chintz covered furniture, 
and the green walls enclosing it like a bower — a 
delicate golden green, like the green of the early 
spring! But there yet lacked a grace of which I 
had dreamed. . . . Peter, Fanny's cousin, 
who had a daily care of the house through the sum- 
mer, had been charged not to forget the garden 
on the roof, and in each quaint epistle which he 
had written to me he had assured me of the blooming 
sturdiness of the plants. In a few minutes my 
messenger would return to me. There was yet a 
light dress to put on, for Waldo must not see me 
in black. The flowers must be brought from the 
roof at once. 

« • • « • 

The stair was dark, and even in the open air 
above it was no longer day. I had not realized 
that at seven o'clock in October, evening — even 
night — ^had already begun. It was a wonderful 
night. A silvery, full moon sailed in the clear 
heaven amid a transparent fleece of clouds, which 
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drifted across its disc. So bright w£is the moon 
that, when the clouds moved from before it with an 
almost imperceptible onward float, its light, falling 
on the chimneys and vine-grown trellis, cast the 
opaque black shadows which I had so often ob- 
served — shadows that seemed to waver and change 
and move away as I approached them. I knew 
where the chrysanthemums grew, and as I went 
toward them I stumbled against a small, dark ob- 
ject that lay at my feet. The peculiar, metallic 
rattling, as well as the place where it lay, told me 
instantly what it was. The watering pot had been 
forgotten and left lying on the roof. I stooped 
to take it up and found that it had been recently 
filled with water, and that its overturning had 
splashed my dress and feet, and had left a widen- 
ing spot of moisture on the gravelled flooring of 
the roof. I caught my dress up in my hand and, 
going to the chrysanthemum bed, gathered all that 
were in bloom — ^a great bunch of fragrant, soft, 
varied colors. As my hands brushed the flowers, 
drops of water fell from them. Had they been 
watered again? And by whom? But h£iste was 
necessary, and I went quickly downstairs. . . . 
The vases were filled with flowers, and there 
remained only a few moments before the messenger 
should return. What else could I do for Waldo? 
I opened my closets and searched their contents 
until I found a rose-colored muslin dress, which 
my mother had loved to see me wear. I put it on. 
• • • And all the while something like a hynm 
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was singing itself to me. . . . Grod was love, 
and some of His love — ^that part of it that Waldo's 
heart enclosed — wsls mine; and its twin in me — 
the same spark of the Divine — ^had wakened for 
Waldo — for him alone first, and, through him, for 
all the world! What a force this united power 
would be ! I saw it shedding its warmth and heal' 
ing over all who came near it — ^neither growing nor 
diminishing, for it was perfect and complete al- 
ways, but only becoming more aware of itself, more 
gloriously self-conscious and able to use its power 
for all by our simple recognition of it! . . . 

These were something like the thoughts, or 
rather luminous feelings, with which I went down- 
stairs when the sharp ring of the door-bell an- 
nounced the messenger's return. I opened the 
door and wsls confronted by his small, sturdy, uni- 
formed figure and fair, rosy face. His message 
W£is delivered somewhat g£ispingly, without any 
question from me. 

"They hadn't seen the gentleman since yester- 
day morning, ma'am. They knocked, but he 
wasn't in his rooms. They thought he'd be back 
any minute, because he always left word when he 
was going away, and he usually comes back about 
eight when he goes out to dinner. I left the note, 
ma'am." 

I stood, stunned with disappointment. Emotion 
and hope had made real to me what only existed in 
promise. So bewildering w£is the pain at suddenly 
being confronted with uncertainty and waiting, 
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that I dismissed the boy without further question. 
I stood motionless in the hall for a minute or two. 
Then I sprang to the open door and out on the 
step to call the boy and learn more, if possible, 
but he had already disappeared around the comer. 

I went upstairs into the drawing-room, biting 
down my cruel disappointment. The magic of the 
lights and flowers seemed to smile at me with a 
subtle mockery of my solitude. I had wound and 
set the little French gilt clock on the mantel, 
and the hands marked the hour — a quarter before 
eight. 

I sat down on the sofa and leaned my head 
against the cushions. 



O Hope! O Fear! Where was Waldo? Love 
in its beginnings is a celestial madness, leading at 
a certain point to irresponsibility. At that mo- 
ment I was snatched into a whirlpool of unreason- 
ing alarm. One cannot say just how terror mas- 
ters the mind. Beginning like a cloud no larger 
than the hand, it spreads until it wholly possesses, 
blotting out power to reason calmly. 

Waldo was ill — ^in danger. He had wandered 
away! Some accident had befallen him! I must 
search for him now — but where? For a few min- 
utes I walked up and down the room in agony, 
clasping my hands and moaning in the excess of 
love and fear that overwhelmed me. Then, as my 
eyes fell on the clock, I saw that the hour was not 
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yet eight. I recalled the words of the messenger 
boy — ^that Waldo usually returned at eight o'clock. 
All might be well with him. . . . What was 
this wrong and foolish fear that so unnerved me? 
. . . Waldo — ^his very self — ^might be with me 
in a few minutes. This thought acted like a sooth- 
ing draught. I went back to my seat on the sofa 
and sat £is before — Cleaning my head against the 
cushions. 

I had eaten while on the train, so that I was not 
hungry. But for the first time I felt an extreme 
exhaustion steal over me. The swift reaction from 
my terror had left me dulled, and, as had happened 
once before — on the day on which the loss of my 
voice was revealed to me — sitting there in the soft 
light and warmth, drowsiness, like a gentle cloud, 
enveloped me, and I slept. 

There are as many diff^erent kinds of sleep as 
there are difi^erent kinds of waking. Some sleep 
is filled with dreams and action, and thronged with 
the figures of those who have been known to us in 
life. Other sleep is almost transparent, light as a 
feather, and easily blown aside from the spirit 
and brain. Sometimes it is dense — ^black as mid- 
night, and we are lost in it. It was in this last way 
that I slept long that evening. While I was sunk 
in that profound darkness I was aware that my 
name was being spoken by two voices — ^two voices 
there were, distinctly and wholly difi^erent. One 
seemed to sound near me. It was choked and broken, 
as if by some great agitation. It sounded twice: 
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"Valentine, Valentine!" That was all. Its ac- 
cent was familiar — as familiar as my own thoughts. 
Whose voice was it? Arthur's? Yes, Arthur's. 
It was surely his voice. There was an inner mo- 
tion of my slowly waking mind to throw off the 
veil of sleep, when stillness and darkness came 
again. Then a sense of overpowering awe — awe 
so great that it precluded fear. Then, like a tiny 
thread piercing its way delicately, yet irresistibly 
to my deepest soul, I heard the other voice. I say 
heard, because there is no other way of expressing 
the unnamable mystery by which the words came to 
me — distinct, unmistakable, bearing with them ir- 
resistible authority, yet still, faint, small, imper- 
sonal, distant, and different from anything I had 
ever heard — ^like an invisible thread. "Valentine!'' 
Then there was silence. Awe — impenetrable, like 
my sleep— held my spirit. Then again: **Valen- 
tine, do you not know that you must come to me 
now?** Silence again, and once more that pro- 
found awe. Then I was roused by a sudden blast 
of cold air. I started up, not in fear, but in com- 
plete wakefulness. 



Instead of the glamour of candle and lamp light 
in which I had fallen asleep, the room was partially 
dark. A wind had sprung up and, blowing in, 
had put out the candles on the table near the open 
window. The l^mp had burned low, and the atmos- 
phere of the room was freshly cool. As I gave my 
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first glance about me, the heavy curtains at the 
door of the room were swayed out and in, £is if a 
passing gust of wind had swept through them. 
The gossamer prettiness which I had woven about 
my great passion was torn to nothing in an in- 
stant, and I was plunged into its reality — ^mighty 
and uncompromising, and holding the issues of 
life and death. The memory of what had just oc- 
curred was present with me as my only and unques- 
tioned guide. I had received a command. To 
obey it was all that life held for me at that mo- 
ment. In that still, small voice Waldo's free spirit 
had spoken to mine, and mine had heard. And this 
had not happened of our own volition. Something 
of Infinite Power had compelled this communica- 
tion. That Waldo was in great need or danger, 
and that I alone could help him, was now a cer- 
tainty. That I must go to him at once was equally 
sure. As yet I did not know where I should turn 
to find him, but my preparations to leave the house 
were instantaneous. Waldo had once told me that 
in a moment of great danger, after a temporary 
agitation had passed, his thoughts became clarified, 
and his mind acted with astonishing lucidity. So 
it was with me. Afterward I recalled the unerring 
swiftness with which I took a long, dark cloak 
from a chest in my mother's room and put it on, so 
covering entirely my light dress. In this quiet 
garb I should be able to pass through the streets 
without remark or interference. I took money 
and a flask of brandy, for they might be 
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needed The clock struck eleven as I sped down 
the stairs and out into the street. I must 
have been guided by some deep intuition, for 
although I did not reason, I knew that haste w£is 
imperative, and each moment I prayed — sprayed 
as I never prayed before — ^to be led to Waldo. On 
the doorstep I hesitated. The last place where 
he had been seen was the Studio Building. Even 
if delayed in returning by some accident, he might 
at any moment return, or some news of him might 
be brought there. My steps turned toward Fifth 
Avenue, and when I reached the comer I went ir- 
resistibly, like a bolt shot from a catapult, down 
the quiet, moonlit street toward the square. . . . 
And as I turned my face toward him to help, I 
turned it toward health and peace and truth — ^the 
health that comes from the spirit that has found 
its purpose, the peace of Grod that is in all true 
love, the truth that leads to fulness of life. . . . 
In New York City a lady quietly dressed is not 
an unusual sight, even at a late hour in the evening. 
There were women doctors, who were persons of 
birth and education, who were obliged to be out 
at night. I suppose I may have been taken for 
one of this noble sisterhood as I went along the 
street. I met an occasional man, usually a gentle- 
man, his evening dress suit showing under his light 
overcoat, and a slowly strolling policeman ; but be- 
yond a careless glance, no one noticed me. Once I 
was stopped — ^almost sinking to the ground as a 
terrible thought came to me. Should I be too 
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late? My heart, my brain, my spirit in its deep- 
est recesses was clutched by an inconceivable an- 
guish. Surely Grod had not let me know love to 
turn it into death? My mother, my brother, my 
gift of song — ^all had been taken from me, and 
now Waldo — 

Wrestling with my terror, I sped on, my foot- 
steps quickening into a run as I approached the 
portal of the Studio Building. 

As often happens in buildings of a more or less 
public use, the doors of the arched entrance were 
still open and the hall was lighted. At the left 
side of the entrance was a large office or reception 
room, where a janitor usually sat. But at the mo- 
ment when I entered the building he was not visible. 
He may have gone momentarily into another part 
of the room. However that may have been, I only 
know that what was laid upon me to do was to go 
on swiftly. I was drawn as powerfully as if an 
angel of Grod had taken me by the hand and led 
me resistlessly, undelaying. I did not know when 
I reached the door that I should do this. I was 
pushed, led, driven by a great, irresistible, gentle 
force all around me, and I could no more have 
turned myself against it than I could have stopped 
the turning of the earth on its axis. Up the low 
stone stair and along the arched hall I ran. It 
was empty and lighted like the hall below. Where 
had I run before in this way? . . . Backward 
darted an arrow-like, searching messenger of my 
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mind. . . . And I remembered my dream of 
the corridor in the Opera House. 

• « « • « 

At Waldo's closed door I stopped. Life — ^his 
life and mine — ^hung as in a balance. Others had 
knocked here and sought to enter and had not. I 
did not knock. I laid my hand on the door-handle 
and turned it. It moved easily; the door opened, 
and I stood unthin the threshold, closing the door 
behind me. 

• « • • • 

The room was dark, and but for a bar of moon- 
light that crossed the gloom, its only light came 
through an open door at some distance. It w£is 
the door to Waldo's own room. I should have gone 
swiftly on, but at my feet was a gleam of white. 
Mechanically I stooped and took it in my hand. 
. . . It was my letter to Waldo, still unopened. 
Some one, failing of response to his knock, had 
pushed it under the door. ... It fell with the 
flask of brandy from my hand on the heavy rug 
at my feet. I went onward through the open 
doorway, into the room beyond, filled with clear, 
mild light from a lamp on the table and from the 
moonlight that streamed in a white flood through 
the large, open unndows. 

I suppose at another time I should have noticed 
some further detail of my surroundings, but at 
that moment I knew only that on a narrow bed, at 
the farther end of the room, Waldo lay, white and 
still, with closed eyes. 



XV 

I STOOD beside Waldo, all consciousness of 
self passing away from me as I looked. 
Was this death or sleep? There was an 
appalling meaning in his marble pallor. 
The loose locks of brown hair and the dark eye- 
lashes were strikingly defined in contrast with the 
pallid skin. His face, with lips slightly parted, 
bore an expression of nobility and patience. More 
than that. If this were Waldo's dead or dying 
face, it was the face of one who had died glorified. 
. . . He had looked like this once before. 
• • . When he stood under the tree in the moon- 
light beneath the balcony. This was not sleep. 
There was no flicker of life or breath. . . . 
My heart contracted with a terror that held me 
for a moment in a kind of paralysis. He lay half- 
dressed in shirt and trousers, his head turned toward 
me and falling down from the pillow ; one arm and 
hand was flung across his breast. The other hung 
almost to the floor. Unconsciousness had over- 
taken him at an unexpected moment and in an atti- 
tude so uneasy that it was painful to see. There 
was something I could do. Tremblingly I bent 
over him and slipped my hands under his head and 
lifted it on the pillow. My eyes were fixed on his 
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face, and as I touched him there was a scarcely 
imperceptible tremor of his features. More like a 
spiritual than a physical change. I slip;>ed to my 
Imees and there knelt with clas;>ed hands, scarcely 
daring to draw breath, a mighty hope struggling 
with my terror. His name came to my lips for 
the first time, and as I spoke it I seemed to claim 
him as my own. 

**Waldo, Waldo,** I found myself saying in ur- 
gent tones, "you will not leave me. You are not 
dying. Speak to me ... " 

As my appeal to my mother had roused her when 
she had lain as Waldo lay now, so my voice stirred 
the latent consciousness in Waldo. As I knelt be- 
side him his eyes opened. . . . 

Oh, how blue they were! Like blue molten fire. 
Even in the dim light their color could be seen. 
Like the blue, glowing flowers that had waved in 
the grass in my long-ago dream. Was it the result 
of an excited imagination, or was it a truth that 
I heard again in the air around me, faint, yet sweet 
and ringing, my mother's mirthful tones as when 
in my dream she had given me the blue flower? 

**Herey Valentine, this is for you . . ." 

Waldo's face as he lay there looked young to 
extreme boyishness. It was with the liquid, open 
gaze of childhood that his wide eyes looked into 
my face. There was no surprise in them. Love 
takes us into the eternal Now where there is no be- 
ginning or end, and where the impossible becomes 
the only natural. Yet his first words after a long. 
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silent look were like one whose mind was wander- 
ing. 

"It's Valentine — ^my Valentine . . • ** he 
said quietly, and then questioningly. "Have you 
died, too?" 

An instinct that I must not startle him in any 
way made me answer in the same quiet tone. 

"No, Waldo, dear, dear Waldo — ^we have not 
died, either of us." 

I took his hand, which still hung helplessly near 
me. It was cold as stone, and I warmed it against 
my heart, my face, my lips, — ^my eyes never leaving 
his face. 

Gradually the childlike, wondering look in his 
eyes changed. There came into them full realiza- 
tion of my living presence and the luminous under- 
standing which can be the light of a lifetime. He 
raised his hand slowly and drew my head to his 
breast, holding it there with a pressure that had 
in it even more of benediction than of passionate 
tenderness. 

I do not know how long it was before he spoke 
. . . It is not as speech that the memory comes 
back to me. 

Gra some morning when the day is new into the 
woods, where a brook swollen by April floods is 
flowing over mossy stones; where the birds are 
speaking to each other in sweet, broken notes ; where 
the spring winds are clashing together the tops 
of the pine-trees with a sound like the distant rend- 
ing and crashing of great branches ; — ^it is only as 
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some such inarticulate, wild, natural sounds that I 
can recall Waldo's words to me after his conscious- 
ness first returned. 

Gro some night as the hours steal toward dawn 
and watch the strange brilliancy of the stars as 
the sky lightens and clarifies. It is then that *^the 
morning stars sing together," could we but hear 
them, and this universal singing of all the spheres 
came to me through Waldo's words and looks as I 
sat beside him that night. A poet has said there 
is no happiness like that snatched beneath the out- 
spread hand of death. That happiness was mine 
then. Marks that I could not but see showed that 
the springs of Waldo's life had run low. The 
sunken temples where the blue veins were outlined 
on the white skin, the hollows in his cheeks, — ^the 
massive cords of his throat shown by the thinning 
of his neck, all these told of the fierce struggle 
which had spent his strength. But even these signs 
of extreme exhaustion could not shake the hope that 
grew in my heart with every instant. His hand 
clasped mine and his eyes drank my face as "still 
water takes the sky." After a time his broken words 
and half-finished phrases began to take form and 
to complete themselves. Again it was hardly 
speech, but rather like an improvisation which 
throbbed like music in my ears and set soul and 
sense in a rhythmical harmony and made a golden 
nimbus all about me. The glory of the moment 
is gone from his words, but the beauty that filled 
them will still touch them with life. 
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"... Beautiful One — ^beautiful Child of 
Grenius and Love, whom I knew from the first mo- 
ment; knew that you were made for love . . • 
tried with desperation to make you see it, too. 
• . • Ah, as you sit there you are like an image 
of pearl and roses. Roses filled with honey that 
the bees will garner in Paradise. No — ^you shine 
to my eyes like a silver moon — you are cool to my 
soul that has been in fever like the west wind. My 
brave little friend ! Never fear ! I can make you 
a happy woman ! . . . Put your hand on my 
forehead . • • Ah — ^it is like a rose petal that 
has lain in the sun. So warm — so smooth, so light ! 
Words should be roses that I could lay them wet 
with dew at your feet. . . . Oh, how I have 
tried to find a woman! Mine! Any sort, almost, 
would have satisfied me, even a vile one if I only 
loved her. But I could not. So God kept me for 
you. . . . Valentine, I wonder if you know 
how I worship you? No — ^you do not. But I will 
teach you to understand, and you will bloom in 
the garden of my soul like the immortal flower 
that you are. • • . As the moonlight shines 
on you, you seem more than a woman. You seem 
like some rare gem or flower or fruit, and I have 
found you. The only one of her kind on earth. 
. . . You have come at last. Don't let your 
beautiful, wondering eyes be startled and shy and 
turn away from mine. You can trust my love as 
the goddesses of old trusted the elixir that was 
poured out for them on Olympus, which gave them 
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a strength and joy that mortals did not have. 
. . . My darling, darling, I love you, as 
Ifichael Angdo or Dante loved.'' 

He stopped speaking and lay again with closed 
eyes. Touched, thrilled, half intoxicated as I was 
with the strange, undreamed-of beauty of his words, 
it was not my imagination that was ruling me. 
The emotional impetus of the last forty-eight hours 
had culminated like a full, quiet tide, and by some 
turn of my heart and mind I seemed emptied of 
everything but one concentrated purpose. To save 
in the simplest — even almost stupidly practical 
ways — ^the precious Kfe slipping away before my 
eyes. His words could only have been bom of a 
poet's heart and brain, but who could say how 
much illness and hunger had to do with bringing 
forth the latent beauty and imagination of his 
mind? He spoke like a god, but lay helpless with 
life at its ebb. 

I slipped from his side and sped back to the 
other room, where the flask I had brought with 
me lay on the floor with my letter. When I stood 
beside him again, his whole appearance had taken 
on a singular lif elessness, as if the spirit alone were 
holding him to existence. His eyes did not un- 
close, but there was a slight movement of his head 
and a faint protest as I put the flask to his 
lips. 

" . . • Not necessary ... I need 
only you ..." There was a pause, as if 
gathering strength for further speech. . . . 
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"Could live for weeks, with your face before me 

• • • 

I forced the brandy between his lips, and nature 
pulled with me for life. I saw the strange trans- 
formation to sudden energy from powerful stimu- 
lant. His eyes opened again, and fastened them- 
selves on mine. There was no dreaminess in them, 
but with a collected penetration they searched mine. 
Then he raised himself with a sudden, nervous move- 
ment, and sat leaning against the pillows quietly 
for a moment. His eyes moved slowly about the 
room. 

"It is night.'' He spoke quietly. 

"Yes." 

"You have been here long?" 

"A half hour, perhaps." 

Silence again, and then, in the deeper tones that 
always betrayed profound feeling in him, "It was 
like you to come — ^no other woman would, I think. 
. . • But how — ^what made you?" 

**I heard your voice." 

He frowned slightly, with a palpable struggle 
to think ; and then, with a slight shake of his head, 
relaxed the effort. In his motionless stillness he 
seemed remote from me, and involuntarily I laid 
my hand on one of his. It clasped mine forcibly. 

"That is good ... I can think better." 

He shifted his position with more power and 
turned toward me, taking my other hand — ^holding 
both with a strength that astonished me. 

"It is noble in you to be here . . . ," he said. 
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**Pity like yours ... it comforts even when 
hope is gone. . . • How I have dreamed! • • . 
Ah, but my dreams have not hurt you — not a 
hair of your head! Let me hold your hands a 
little longer. Mine will carry the touch of yours 
into the next life — and yours may remember some- 
times." 

Life seemed slipping from me. His mind, by 
some veering of illness, had reverted to a past that 
mine no longer had any consciousness of. 

**Waldo, I am here because I love you,'' I found 
myself saying, but the words fell benumbed by an 
incredulity as impenetrable as steeL 

"Dear, precious, noblest one ... I haven't 
come to this — ^this pass — ^f or sacrifice of you.** 

There was the spirit of a smile, half ironical — 
wholly tender. 

"Yes, it — all plays on your feelings — But 
• . . I can go now . . . and you shall go 
free . . • untouched . . . happy some 
day . . . it's glory enough having loved you. 
It solves — ^this loving — ..." 

His voice sank, and life, its hue and surface, 
seemed to recede from his face as I had seen it recede 
from my mother's. There comes a moment with 
two who are near each other in sympathy when the 
fixed conviction of one is transferred to the other. 
Waldo was, or believed himself to be, dying; and 
at that instant his belief became mine. Even des- 
peration in me was crushed by hopeless grief, which 
forced the truth of the heart from me — ^knowing 
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in some supreme way that that alone would reach 
him. 

"Waldo, Waldo," I cried, clinging to his hands 
as darkness palpable seemed to close around 
me. "I am nothing — ^less than nothing — ^you have 
idealized and deified me. The only vital thing in 
me, now that my mother and Arthur are gone, is 
my love for you. The only thing that lifts me 
above myself. It hasn't been my fault, perhaps — 
there are thousands of women like me — ^held in a 
narrow prison of their personal life and dying 
there. Others can escape in other ways, perhaps, 
but I only through loving you. Let me love you — 
don't send me from you." 

My own words brought light to me in great 
flashes, which formed themselves into language, as 
though some one else were speaking. 

"I see it all clearly now, Waldo. You would be 
strong or happy in any case — ^whether you live or 
die. You do not need me. ..." 

As I spoke my soul yielded its hold on Waldo's, 
and with a throb like death I felt myself alone. 

Waldo had continued to watch my face. His 
eyes glowed deeply as if from a flame behind them. 
His pressure on my hands tightened. A strong, 
human, compelling touch — so compelling as to 
draw from me and master my thoughts and im- 
pulses. 

I bent toward him irresistibly. I whispered, 
"Let me kiss you once, Waldo, before Grod separates 
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I kissed him, solemnly, tenderly, reverently, con- 
vincingly, in farewell. But the glow, the heaven- 
lighted flame in Waldo's eyes burned into my heart 
and brain. I was held, enveloped, submerged, and 
the mighty gates of Love swung open and I en- 
tered, changed and glorified. 



XVI 

How can the essence of happiness be 
caught and put into words? I once 
read a story of a man who, to win the 
princess he loved, had first to prison a 
ray of sunshine in a box and give it to her father, 
the king. Poor man! 

I remember how I pitied him. Yet love found 
a way. When he came before the maiden and her 
king-father and his court, he opened the box and 
spoke after this fashion: 

"Lady, truly this box was filled with golden sun- 
shine before I brought it here. But now that I 
open it the light of the sun is darkness beside your 
golden hair." 

I might speak of the precious moments that 
night, large as eternity, before the dawn came; 
and I might enlarge on them and make each one 
matchlessly beautiful with rare words and images 
until the world would be almost cheated into dream- 
ing they were hearing something new — ^and then, 
after all, it would be only words ! If one spark of 
real joy could fall on any written or printed page, 
the paper would shine palpably to the sight with a 
rosy glow. So all the poets and all the story-tellers 
can only go on stringing their words together. 
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knowing the reed thing so lovely, so dear, so infinite 
in blessing can never be told. 

I might tell how I searched and found food for 
Waldo and made him eat and saw his strength re- 
turn moment by moment, and tides of passionate 
happiness sweep through him so that I was terri- 
fied. He spoke convulsively : "I know now that I 
never knew what it would be like. The madness, 
the sweetness, the glory of it.*' And how, as I sat 
beside him, he spoke of the days before my coming. 
**Do you know," he said, "I was dying literally a 
few hours ago? It had been coming for weeks; 
I had made my fight, and I made another after I 
saw you at Pine Harbor, but I hadn't slept and 
had hardly eaten for weeks. I couldn't. Don't 
feel badly — ^it doesn't hurt after the third day! 
And the life of my soul and body was gone from me. 
I was beaten, and last night I knew it was all up 
with me for this life, unless some great change — 
something to save — came to me; knew it just as I 
knew I was going to live in the desert that time; 
knew it just as I recognized you that day in the 
porch, and as I knew somehow that you would some- 
time love me. But when I found I couldn't start 
anything in your heart of hearts that day on the 
beach, something snapped in my heart and brain, 
and a blackness came around me and I haven't seen 
through it since for a second till I opened my eyes 
and saw you to-night. . . . Pve tasted death, 
Valentine, these days. I don't mean an image. It 
is a taste that one tastes with one's tongue, and it 
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has words of its own, and it says, Tor this hour 
you're mine, and don't struggle or cry out, for it 
won't do any good.' And, besides, one hasn't 
strength to — one agonizes and waits. It's awful 
enough. Nothing but a miracle could save me; 
but I always look for that! When the blankness 
came to-night, I went off — ever so far, I don't 
know where — ^and I was just going on into some- 
thing different — ^not here at all — ^when I heard your 
sweet voice — ^far away, too, but on this side — and 
I, the me that was slipping through into that dif- 
ferent life, came flying back with the most terrific 
speed. I had had all through the certainty that 
wherever I went you were coming after me ; a long 
way after, but coming I knew you were. But when 
I heard your voice I knew I had to come back and 
get you, and I seemed to divide millions of veils that 
clung and blinded my eyes and steps and stifled me 
like masses of cowbebs; and then, just as I was 
choking to death I opened my eyes, and there you 
were, close to me ... " 

With the coming of the morning I knew that I 
could leave Waldo safely. 

"I live," he said, "in every vein and heart-beat, 
as never before." 

« « « « « 

I went through the halls as I had come — unre- 
marked. Just without the doorway I came face 
to face with Mrs. Deacon. She smiled at seeing me 
and took my hand in her warm grasp. 
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**When did thee come home?" she said. 

**Only yesterday," I answered. 

**Thy face has a great brightness," she contin- 
ued, as we stood near each other under the shadow 
of the archway. 

"Does thee know how Mr. Laurence is?" He is 
better, I am sure, from thy happy look; I only 
received thy letter this morning, for I have been 
away for several days." I drew her on with me, 
and as a child telk its mother of the secret lore 
of its playtime, I found myself unfolding to her 
the story of the last twenty-four hours. 

She listened with calm, absorbed attention; and 
as I stopped speaking, came her only comment : 

"Thee is better than I thought thee was, Miss 
Lanfrey. I believe thy coming just when thee did 
saved his life." 

When I reached home I let myself into the still 
empty house, and ran ui>stairs to the drawing- 
room. The sunlight wholly dispelled the mystery 
of the evening before, and the room had resumed 
its gala appearance. The flowers held up their 
heads freshly in the air which came in at the open 
windows. Peter's morning visit must have been 
delayed, as well as Fanny's return, for I was still 
in as complete solitude as if in some deserted island. 
Waldo had promised to send me a message in an 
hour, and I busied myself about the house until 
the moment for hearing from him should come. 
Was there something electrical in the air, or did my 
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own happiness charge it mysteriously with life and 
beauty? I opened the long window and stepped 
out on the balcony. My eyes followed the straight 
line of the street to where it was crossed by Fifth 
Avenue. A cab, rapidly driven, turned the comer 
and came on till it reached my door and there 
stopped. I leaned forward wonderingly, as Wal- 
do's face looked up from its window and our eyes 
met. I ran downstairs and opened the door. What 
a rash, imprudent, headlong act! Was he strong 
enough? Suppose any danger now — something 
of my terror of the night before swept over me. 
. . . The cab driver had got off the box and 
opened the door. Pale and staggering, physically 
the very wreck of a man, but with an over-master- 
ing light in his eyes, Waldo came toward me. Ah ! 
those flowers and candles of last evening, and my 
little drama of fairy-like preparation — ^that was 
not love. But this — ^this man who came toward me, 
hardly able to stand; needing my help with every 
step; his eyes fastened on my face as if the sight 
of it held his only hope, and to turn aside a hair's 
breadth meant ruin ; this leaping forth of my soul 
to meet his need — ^yes — yes — ^this was love. . . . 
He reached me and drew me with him within the 
shadowed hall. 

"Waldo P' I cried, "is this safe?** 

"Ah, Valentine," he said, as he held me with 
one arm with a grasp like iron, while with the other 
he pushed the heavy door, shutting out all sight 
and sound of the street. "There isn't any use in 
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trying. I can't Kve without you. If you want 
me to be well — if you love me — ^let me be with you 
every moment that I can, and you will save me. 
But in no other way.** 

Something fluttered in my throat, throbbing 
there like a live caged thing — for the moment even 
more compelling than Waldo's arms. I freed myself 
from him and stood with my hands raised to my 
throat. 

**V?Tiat is it.'*" Waldo asked ; and then a luminous 
glow came into his face. "I knew itP* he said. 

Urged by an instinct as certain and beautiful as 
fulfilled hope, I took his hand and drew him with 
me up to the drawing-room. I went to the piano, 
and as my hands touched the keys, through some 
unclosed channel of association and memory the 
Widmv/ng of Schumann came back to me. 

"Thou art my Rest, thou art my Peace," 

I sang. My voice sprang forth. Not the same, 
but changed. A new thing. Even my own ears 
heard it. Behind each note was something un- 
dreamed of — ^never there before. Something like a 
vista of unimagined beauty, through which could 
be dimly seen again illimitable distances leading 
again beyond and beyond. 

The largeness of my power was revealed to me. 
Now I could sing. Now I could be a great artist, 
as so many of the wise ones of the earth had said 
I could be. 

Waldo had watched and listened with a sort of 
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wondering ecstasy. He moved nearer — ^tried to 
speak — ^but I put my finger on my lips and he wait- 
ed. Had my singing been some temporary trick of 
emotions and nerves that would leave me again 
bereft? Coolly, scientifically, yet with a smothered 
beating of my heart, I went to work. First I ran 
a scale lightly, just touching the notes as if with 
the spirit of my voice, with the softest breath of 
a chord to vibrate as accompaniment. Every note 
came as true and sure as a song-sparrow's, when he 
tries his first delicate morning roulade. Confidence 
rushed upon me like a great tide. Through scales 
and songs — ^the gamut of a school-girPs practice 
hour — I put my voice. ... It was mine again, 
without any shadow of uncertainty, stronger, richer 
than ever. 

Oh, Waldo, Waldo! What do I not owe you? 
Health of mind and body — ^my voice again and all 
its promise. And best of all the power to love you. 
I leaned my head in my hands on the piano and 
wept tears of inconununicable joy and thankfulness. 



xvn 

WALDO took his happiness like the 
strong man who has swum far and 
sees land in sight. I did not have 
it in my heart to make him waste 
his soul in multiplying the strokes that were needed 
to bring him into port. Our feet already touch the 
shores of the promised land, and in a chariot of 
celestial fire I am whirled unresistingly toward the 
paradise of his love. He can hardly be said to have 
recovered from his illness. It has been instead a 
translation into health. I have promised him that 
with the first snows the daily parting that rends 
our lives shall be ended; and in the meantime the 
weeks go by in a blessed solitude that is like a mar- 
riage in itself. 

My aunt and other relatives and friends soon 
come from the south to be with me at the time of 
the marriage, but for the present Fanny, who re- 
turned late in the day following my going to Waldo 
at the Studio Building, alone hovers near us with a 
brooding sympathy in her face. Her heart has 
been assuaged by the months with her people, and 
her hopes concerning them give an element of per- 
sonal joy of her own to her devotion to me, which 
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soothes the wondering compunction I feel when I 
think of her — or indeed of any human being who 
has not my present joy. 

Sometimes, by some unaccountable shock of 
thought or feeling striking me like a cowardly thug 
from out of the mystery surrounding all our visible 
life, I am rudely shaken from my chariot and flung 
on the earth. It is hard and cold to my feet, and 
I am no longer a queen, worshipped and blessed 
with a crown of enchantment clasped around my 
brows, whom the events of daily life reach through 
a warm, golden haze. I become only a woman, like 
other women — ^but turned to ice with an inunemorial 
ache of doubt and fear at my heart. 

On one such day in the autumn Waldo came in 
to find me in the drawing-room sitting before the 
fire. I was in an arm-chair, and as he came to me, 
glowing and powerful, so much stronger was the 
power of my dark mood than even the magic of 
his presence, that I shrank into the sheltering depth 
of my chair and only held out an unresponsive hand. 

A change subtle and quick ran over his features. 
A readjustment physical as well as mental. He 
pressed my hand without any further sign of wel- 
come, and, going across the room, drew another 
chair at a little distance from me. 

The logs on the fire had burned and smouldered 
into dark masses of charred wood with interstices 
of fiery distance. We sat for some moments silent- 
ly looking into these glowing caverns, where molten 
stalactites formed and dissolved and mysterious sal- 
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amander-like figures appeared, moved, and Yanished 
in a transparent red glow. 

"What do you see in the fire?^ Waldo asked. 
His voice was so stiD that it seemed to come to me 
from a remote region, yet there was something in its 
tones so musically, primevally true, that I felt a 
loosening as of steel bands around my heart. The 
voice went on, without waiting for an answer. "I 
see a man carrying a great load: he is climbing a 
mountain. It is steep, and he has to cross preci- 
pices and lakes of fire before he can reach the hidden 
treasure at its summit, but he is going to reach it P* 

The loosening at my heart brought to the sur- 
face the bitterness which pain generates in half- 
developed natures. My answer flashed swiftly. 

"And when he reaches it he wiU not care for what 
he finds.'' 

"Why?" said Waldo. His tone was still and 
remote as before. 

I stirred restlessly in my chair. My long, soli- 
tary vigil by the fire had tired me. 

"Why? Because he is a man. Is it not their 
history?'' 

There was a long silence. 

I looked at Waldo. He was sitting with dropped 
head and a sudden pallor on his face. I saw, but 
the demon that was torturing me would not let 
me go without urging me to further speech. 

"Isn't it true?" I persisted. "Can you, who 
know men and women and life, honestly tell me it 
is not so?" 
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Still he was silent. Then his words came slowly, 
with apparent difBculty, hardly as if he were speak- 
ing to me personally. 

"If I only knew what to say — ^what to do. I 
love her, but it seems that is not enough." 

"Oh, Waldo," I went on madly, "it has all been 
like a matchlessly beautiful dream that I have been 
dreaming. But suppose it is only a dream? I am 
not like some women. I could not bear what they 
bear — ^any change or neglect or fickleness — ^any- 
thing that marred the integrity of our love — ^if 
such things came nothing would hold me, no cere- 
monies nor conventions nor expediency, nor public 
opinion. If the soul of it was gone, I should go 
too — ^away — anywhere — ^to any misery or solitude, 
rather than live on in — " But my words were 
stopped. I looked at Waldo. He sat as before, 
with down-dropped head, so motionless that for an 
instant I thought a sudden unconsciousness, some 
result of his illness, had overtaken him. 

I sprang toward him. The mocking devil of 
doubt that I had entertained as my guest had 
pushed me too far. I flung myself, or rather I was 
flung by love and fear and repentance, on his 
breast. 

"Waldo, Waldo!" I cried, "forgive me." 

There was more than forgiveness in his face. A 
world of love into which my remorseful, yet happy 
eyes could look. 

He held me in his arms with such force that 
breathing was almost stopped. Then he took my 
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face in his hands and looked at me with piercing 
scmtiny. 

^I wish I could see into that heart of jours,** 
he said, 'Ho the very core of this doubt and fear 
and bring it to the light and do away with it for- 
ever. For, Valentine, though my heart beats in 
tune with yours, and I know your thoughts before 
you speak them, somewhere in your soul there is 
a mystery which I can't penetrate. If you loved 
as I do, you could not doubt.** 

**I know, I know,** I answered. "Here in your 
arms I haven't any doubt. I know how you love 
me.** 

**But you know, too, you'll never starve for that 
knowledge while Fm alive P* he answered, and the 
laughter in his eyes brought mine. 

**Ah, there's my own Valentine,** he cried joy- 
ously. "The lovely smile coming through the tears ! 
We'll chase them away forever P* 

His joyousness touched me deeply. 

"Oh, Waldo," I said, "don't think of me as a 
woman in these moods. I mean not as an indi- 
vidual — ^not as myself. I really am not quite my- 
self when they come. Think of me as an embodi- 
ment of the heart of all womanhood. For that is 
what I feel like. And think for a moment what 
that must be. The centuries of pain and scars and 
searing all from one thing. Because women have 
the power of loving and because man is what he is. 
Yes — ^I know there's another side. That men have 
their story." 
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**I understand," said Waldo slowly. "Perhaps 
it is well for one woman to feel it all once^ and it's 
like my Valentine to take that into her heart with 
all the rest that is in the world, so as to understand 
forever — ^that when other women look into her face 
they may be comforted. But I resent your feeling 
it and suffering about it in your own personal hap- 
piness. It shouldn't cloud our love and peace that 
others in the world have not had it or are not having 
it. Grod has given us a perfect thing. Why should 
we not keep it fair and bright, without a cloud, 
to His honor and our own?" He spoke urgently, 
and I saw that it was more than a question or an 
opinion which he was hazarding. It was a belief 
deeply rooted. 

I could speak freely now, and the darkness was 
gone from my mind. 

**I know how strange I must seem, but I'll tell 
you, Waldo, if I can get it into words, just how 
women are trained by some of the wisest of their 
own sex, by women who are sadly wise from deep 
feeling and long experience. Shall I tell you — 
do you want me to?" 

"Yes — yes — everything," he said eagerly. 
"There must never be any misunderstanding. That 
would be too hideous." 

He made me stay as I was, seated on his knee, 
his arm folding me, while his loving, passionate 
eyes drew forth my words. 

"Again and again they have told me that a 
woman must never let a man know how much she 
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loves him. Her love may be of the finest, the most 
generous quality ; it may be such an inspiration to 
him and so honor him in its understanding of his 
greatest qualities — ^the qualities in which lie his 
achieving power, that without it he would become 
comparatively a cipher; yet still she is counselled 
to hide her deepest, greatest feelings about him. 
To give grudgingly, to play a part in order that 
he may always believe there remains something to 
win, and that the pleasure of the chase may always 
be his. She is told that men are not to be honored 
and worshipped, but to be ^managed;' and when 
she cries out in resentment against so small and 
mean a travesty of love, she is reproved and told 
that if she is cautious and obedient to this counsel 
she will be rewarded by the man's homage and pas- 
sion and tenderness; but all held at the price of 
her treating him not as a god or even as an equal, 
but as an inferior being ruled by vanity and selfish 
impulses, and living, where women are concerned, 
for pleasure only. And, Waldo, women love love 
so much — ^they know so well, as Browning says, 
*it is the only good in life' that they conform to 
the path marked out for them and pick up the 
crumbs of love that fall to them humbly and grate- 
fully. . . . Oh, I know it's a wretched thing 
for me to say all this to you. But I fear to love 
as gloriously, as wholly, as I am impelled to love 
you. For you, if I abandoned myself, I could give 
up everything. My voice, my one art, would be 
nothing in the balance. I forget it, and could for- 
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get it forever unless it pained you to have me do so. 
I am so happy with you that nothing in life counts 
but just the perfect joy of your presence and our 
love. To love you, to feel your love, brims life to 
the full for me. I know this is almost stupid — ^to 
love like that, to the exclusion of everything else. 
But that is my temperament and I cannot change. 
Think, then, what it means for me when doubt 
comes." 

For the first time since I had known him tears 
stood in Waldo's eyes — ^the tears of a strong man 
that are always moving to a woman. 

He put his hand up and drew my head to his 
shoulder and held it there for a long time without 
si)eaking. What thoughts were in his mind? I 
could not tell. He answered me not at all, but my 
pain and questioning was stilled, and in its place, 
filling soul and being utterly, was the mystery of 
the love that passes understanding — ^its own answer 
and satisfaction. 



xvin 

THE sixteenth of November was the date 
set for the opening of the opera season, 
and for a fortnight before that day the 
newspapers and the posters at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House had announced that Gliick's 
Alcestis would be given for the first time in America, 
with the name of Etelka de Ravatz in the title role. 
The interest of the music-loving public has been 
keen, and a remarkable performance is expected. 
During these wonderful weeks I have known of 
Madame de Ravatz's arrival in New York, but I 
have not written to her because of my belief that 
the promised summons to go to her would come, 
and I preferred to wait for sight and speech. 

Yet the days have passed without a word from 
her. Waldo has known of my wish to see the opera, 
and forestalled any arrangement of mine for going 
by telling me several days before the sixteenth that 
he had taken seats. 

On the morning of that day a hotel servant 
brought me the expected message. 

"I promised that my first free moment should be 
yours,'* the note said, "and I have not forgotten. 
Come to me in the Opera House this evening. Beau- 
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tiful Valentine, at half -past seven. Come to my 
dressing-room behind the scenes, through the door 
at the end of the Opera House corridor on the left- 
hand side. I have given orders, and your coming 
to me shall meet with no hindrance. I set aside 
a regulation in this sending for you at that moment, 
but when / sing I make or break all rules, I shall 
be alone and at leisure for the half hour preceding 
the rising of the curtain, and I am impelled to 
see you to-night before singing. You will have a 
companion with you, and him I will welcome also. 
I enclose a card which you are to give to the servant 
at the corridor door. May God bless you perfectly. 
A ce soirl 

"Etelka. de Ravatz." 

I marvelled at this note. What prescience had 
come to her concerning me? I could not see beyond 
the mere surprise of her closing sentence, but even 
that mystery I took as a matter of course, for 
Waldo and I now dwelt in the land of miracles. 
« « « « « 

At half -past seven that evening, at the opening 
of the doors of the Opera House, Waldo and I 
entered with the throng already pressing into the 
lobby. We showed Madame de Ravatz's card to 
one of the brown-coated waiting ushers, and fol- 
lowed him along the curved corridor to the door 
which led to the stage. The thought of again 
hearing Madame de Ravatz sing and act, in Waldo's 
companionship, had filled me all the day with a 
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repressed excitement, which he had shared, and as 
we entered the building it took possession of us both 
in a flood of rich enjojrment of the moment that 
was like a culmination of the inexpressible happi- 
ness of the days that had preceded it. For the 
burning-glass of love has been held between us and 
the light of daily life, transmuting it into a golden 
ray that has searched our souls with a painless yet 
piercing radiance, in which every doubt and shadow 
has been lost in an intensity of light sufferable only 
in the living presence of great love. 

I drew close to Waldo as we passed along the 
corridor. 

"Waldo r' 

He bent toward me. 

"Yes, sweetest.** 

"Do you remember! told you how wise women 
had instructed me about the ways by which men 
were to be loved and managed?" 

"I remember.** 

"Madame de Ravatz does not feel so. She is 
different. She believes in love between man and 
woman. Believes in it greatly^ I mean. She said 
wonderful things to me about it.** 

"God bless her!** 

We had reached the door, which the usher now 
held open. We showed the magical card of admit- 
tance to the footman in gray plush livery who stood 
just within the entrance ; he stood aside, and Waldo 
and I entered. 

I had expected to find bustle and confusion in this 
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new world behind the scenes, but what impressed 
me as we passed through the doorway into a some- 
what dim, open space at the left of the stage, was 
an atmosphere of almost religious order and state- 
liness. The scene at which I glanced through the 
narrow aisles between the flies was set for the square 
in Phera before the palace of Admetus, King of 
Thessaly. Even seen closely, the illusion of col- 
umned buildings in the severest Grecian architec- 
ture, and the large open square, ornamented with 
statues and fountains, was very perfect and exceed- 
ingly beautiful. The members of the chorus were 
assembling near us, dressed in chitons and tunics 
of soft and brilliant varying colors. 

I had imagined that we would be taken through 
dim passage-ways and up narrow stairs before we 
reached Madame de Ravatz's dressing-room, but as 
we hesitated for an instant a door in the wall close 
beside us opened and a dark-haired young woman 
came toward us. She was evidently a maid, wear- 
ing a black dress and white apron. She spoke 
to me at once in French with a deferential manner. 

"If mademoiselle and this gentleman will wait 
for one moment," she said, **only one moment — 
Madame de Ravatz will see them." 

Before I could reply a man brushed quickly past 
us and spoke to the maid. Standing as we did 
close beside them, henuned in by the Greek-robed 
chorus, we could not avoid hearing the rapid con- 
versation that followed. It was carried on in French 
throughout. The man was in the region of mid- 
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die age, large and strongly built. He had a dark, 
pointed beard, and moustache much mixed with 
gray ; a red rose was in the lapel of his coat, and 
in coloring and robust physique he was of the type 
efflorescent that one sometimes sees in Frenchmen 
and still oftener in Belgians, among men who have 
much to do with the management of operatic and 
theatrical companies. I had seen the type before, 
but I had never come in contact with it; and not 
only because they spoke of Madame de Ravatz, 
but also from an unconquerable interest in every 
kind of humanity that came within my observa- 
tion, I heard the words that followed with an ab- 
sorption which a glance at Waldo told me he 
shared. The maid gave only a slight bow of ac- 
customed recognition to the newcomer. 

"She is here.?" he asked quickly. 

"But yes,'* said the maid in a tone which seemed 
to deprecate the possibility of anything differ- 
ent. 

"She can sing?" 

The maid spread her hands apart and raised her 
eyebrows a little. 

"She wUir 

"Is it true that the doctor forbade her coming?" 

The maid repeated the same gesture of a moment 
before. 

"That arrives often." 

"What did she say?" His tone became somewhat 
peremptory, 

**What she says always,'* the maid answered. 
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^'That she cannot disappoint the public. That all 
would be well.*' 

"And what do you think?" 

Something like a veil of caution and reserve 
spread itself over the face of the maid. 

"It is not for me to say, monsieur. Madame de 
Ravatz will sing." 

The man spoke brusquely. 

"Suffitr he said. "She understands herself. 
She knows what she can do. She has never failed 
yet, and truly there will be a public to-night!" 
Then he added, "Can one perhaps see Madame de 
Ravatz a moment?" 

His manner had become gentle to urbanity, but 
he looked piercingly at the maid as he spoke. 

The Frenchwoman flashed at him a glance of 
swift intelligence. "I will ask." 

She disappeared within the room, not quite clos- 
ing the door. Her voice and Madame de Ravatz's 
soft, full tones reached us in a low-toned colloquy. 
Only a few phrases and the maid returned. 

**EntreZy monsieur," she said. 

The man passed within, leaving the door as be- 
fore. 

We heard Madame de Ravatz's voice speaking in 
French. 

"Herr Stengel! You disarrange yourself for 
me!" 

"It is nothing, madame." His voice had deep- 
ened into a tone of profound courtesy. "I heard 
that you had been ill and came to inquire — ?" 
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There was a silence for a moment. Then he added, 
**Can you sing, madame? Is it well?'* Then very 
deliberately, "It is possible even now for Stephana 
to take your place.'* He spoke the name of a sing- 
er of the company of a fame almost as great as that 
of de Ravatz. 

Madame de Ravatz's answer was spoken in a tone 
immovably firm, as if with a far-reaching knowledge 
of her own powers and the necessity under which 
they laid her. 

"I am not ill. There is nothing else for me to 
do. For me to sing is my only life now.'* Then, 
with a sudden, almost fierce, passionate break in 
her voice, she cried, **Ne m^empechez pasT* 

There followed a few words evidently of light 
farewell, reaching us only in a confused murmur; 
then the manager, as I surmised him to be, reap- 
peared. He passed us as quickly as before, and 
at the same instant the maid stood within the door- 
way motioning to us to come. 

The room which we entered was of moderate size, 
plain to bareness, and brilliantly lighted by a blaze 
of gas jets above a long mirror, near which was 
a dressing-table. Before the mirror, directly under 
the glare of the lights, Madame de Ravatz was 
standing. As I looked toward her, something in 
her emotional and spiritual state must have instan- 
taneously impressed itself upon me, for she ap- 
peared to my eyes of towering height and of an 
angelic majesty. This appearance was heightened 
by her costume, which was of a snowy whiteness, 
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gleaming at shoulders and girdle with silver. The 
Greek chiton of soft, lustreless white silk shot with 
threads of silver fell to her feet in masses of folds. 
The full, round column of her throat, and a portion 
of her neck and arms, which were all of a pearly 
whiteness, were bare. Above her deep, shining eyes 
and radiant brow, nestled in the thick, reddish waves 
of her hair, a crown or diadem of gleaming silver 
of the simplest design, such as one sees on the early 
Greek coins on the head of Hera or Aphrodite. The 
sparkling rim of the crown surrounded her head 
like a dazzling halo. The rest of her hair fell in 
heavy, deep, red-gold ripples almost to her knees. 

As she stood there, the walls of the little room 
seemed to fall away, and I was conscious only of 
the overpowering, wide-reaching genius of the 
woman with which she seemed to be charged, filling 
the place with a throbbing life. 

This general, sweeping impression was displaced 
by a rush of personal feeling as she came toward 
us with the swift graciousness I had always adored 
in her — a heavenly ardor that warmed the very air 
around us. 

"My dear children P' she cried. 

She took Waldo's hand and mine, one in each of 
hers. Her warm lips lightly touched my forehead 
like the brushing of a hunmiing-bird's wing. Then, 
still holding our hands, she drew us toward the 
chairs which the maid had placed. She did not even 
look at me. Her eyes turned to Waldo and mine 
fpllpwed th^m. My heart filled to overflowing as 
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I seemed to see him not only with my own love- 
lighted eyes, but with hers as well. Perhaps in all 
his life he had never expressed in his personality so 
much of what we mean when we use the word power. 
When singleness of devotion to any great purpose 
or feeling or art is added to a subtle harmony of 
character, temperament, and physical gifts, there 
results in the personality of either man or woman 
a singular eflFect of strength and pure beauty. 
Waldo had reached the flowering time of his life. 
His years of loving service of suffering human be- 
ings and the illumination of his love for me gave 
him a kind of radiance like that which we see in men 
or women of genius at some moment of highest 
expression of their powers. In seeing Waldo now 
one felt that he might reach any height. Had I 
met him then for the first time I should have wished 
to follow his life and know what joy and health and 
beauty-bringing forces were going to work them- 
selves out through his personality. ... I 
looked from him to Madame de Ravatz, and her 
eyes turned to meet mine. 

"Did I not tell you that GU)d had great joy in 
store for you?*' she said. 

"Ah, but how did you know?** I cried. "And 
what made you write to me to-day as you did?" 

She smiled at us both. 

"Your silence was more eloquent than any 
words," she answered. "It spoke to me — a single 
word only — but that was enough." She paused a 
moment and then turned more directly to Waldo. 
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"You are twin stars," she said, "and have swung 
together in your courses." 

Waldo listened silently. His eyes had the look 
of one who waits for something further of which 
he has some inner cognizance. 

Madame de Ravatz continued: "I believe that 
one day Valentine will stand there" — she motioned 
in the direction of the stage — "where I shall stand 
to-night — " Waldo bowed his head in assent. She 
continued with a note of fire in her voice, which 
had been until now as cool as the white and silver 
sheen of her garments. **She will be another link 
in the noble chain that gives the lie to those who 
say the stage-life must be corrupt because it is a 
road hedged with dangers. What high way is not? 
*Steep and craggy is the path of the gods.* So 
it has always been. But it need not be so. I tell 
you, for I have lived it, that in the life of an 
actress one finds, as one does everywhere, what one 
is looking for: good, if one looks for it; evil, if 
one is looking for that. I sought an opportunity 
to express and use for the world, in this great 
music and acting, the powers God gave me ; and I 
have found it — and for the rest" — she smiled, a smile 
that had a kind of careless generosity — "it is possi- 
ble to be noble anywhere, Marcus Aurelius wrote, 
*Even in a palace life may be lived well ? " 

She stood, and walked quickly across the room 
and took from the dressing-table a small leather 
jewel case. She returned, and opening it laid it in 
my hand. 
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"I wish to give this to you, my Valentine. You 
will value it, and I need it no longer, for I am 
always conscious of his nearness now." 

The case was lined with dark green velvet, and 
on the velvet lay a miniature in a frame of open- 
work antique bronze. I did not need to be told 
of whom the miniature had been painted. The 
face was that of a man of perhaps thirty-seven or 
thirty-eight years, dressed in the scarlet imiform 
of a Hungarian officer. It was a half length, so 
that the white gold-embroidered jacket falling from 
one shoulder was seen, as well as the row of decora- 
tions that half covered his breast. The face was 
that of a man of rank and distinction ; proud and 
determined, with large, dark eyes, and full, slightly 
scornful lips. There was the ideality of the artist 
in the brow and eyes, and the haughty self-com- 
mand of the man of the world in the mouth, the 
general contour of the face, and in the carriage 
of the head and shoulders. An unusual and fas- 
cinating combination. I gave the miniature to 
Waldo, and took Madame de Ravatz's hand in 
mine, clasping it firmly. It was impossible at that 
moment to speak any word of thanks. She sat 
quietly, only noticing my act by a pressure of my 
hand. The brilliancy of her expression had gone 
with the animation of speech and movement. Her 
skin was so skilfully painted as to have, even when 
seen closely, the appearance of the most exquisite 
rose and white of youth. Yet, as I looked at her, 
although I do not know just how it was conveyed 
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to me, in spite of a smiling content that curved her 
lips, I received an impression of her extreme 
fatigue; as if she had, indeed, as she had written 
to me, ^Tbroken off great pieces of herself and given 
them to the public." Although the lines of her 
figure had preserved their generous curves, she was 
much thinner than when she had been in New York 
before. Her eyes startled me. They were large 
and lustrous, with a soft, luminous brilliancy. 
Their expression affected me so powerfully that I 
could hardly meet them. I seemed to be looking 
into the eyes of one who had seen far beyond the 
bound of human vision. One whose judgments and 
standards already partook of the quality of a 
divine goodness and wisdom. Before this look my 
own life, its passionate personal desires and hopes 
and ambitions, sank down ashamed, rolled itself up 
like a scroll, and left me utterly defenceless and 
trembling before a momentary vision of nobler, 
more unselfish, motives and goals. Even the great 
tenderness of her face gave me no relief or refuge 
from the poignancy of this larger vision. 

As I had dropped on my knees before my mother 
in my dream, I was smitten to them before Madame 
de Ravatz — not as though I were kneeling to her 
individually, but to all that she suddenly repre- 
sented to me in her person at that moment. Be- 
fore those shining eyes the truth was forced from 
me. 

"What shall I do?" I said brokenly. "I feel as 
if I were only at the beginning of life, and I want 
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— ^I always have wanted so much — everything. 
And I love in the same way, violently, exclusively, 
so that it terrifies me, and I can't brook thwarting 
from any one or anything." 

She only smiled. "Oh, not so bad as that P' she 
said, with a large, gentle indulgence. Then she 
continued, hardly as if to me personally, but as 
though she were speaking from a deep reservoir of 
experience. "You will learn to be patient. Some 
one has said, ^Genius is patience,' and you are 
crowned with that fire. You will learn to wait 
God's time; or, it may be — more blessed destiny 
still — ^to bring Grod's time — for there are some who 
are commissioned by the Highest to do that. And" 
— she glanced at Waldo — "you will have beside you 
one of those who know and can do.*' 

She had sat erect as she spoke, and now leaned 
back in her chair as if exhausted, but, as before, 
with a look of smiling content. The maid, who had 
waited at the farther end of the room, now came 
forward. Madame de Ravatz glanced at her. 

"It is time," she said in French. 

She stood, and turning to me took me in her 
arms and kissed me. Then she held out her hand 
to Waldo with a radiant smile. 

"You and I know that life can be joy," she 
said, "and Valentine will learn it." She repeated 
her former words to me. "And then only listen to 
her singing! The world will grow young again! 
And now good-by for a little while. I will see 
you both after the opera is ended." 
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Thus she dismissed us. 

Piloted by the maid, we found our way through 
the ahnost empty passage-way back to the stage 
door. The chorus were assembled on the stage, and 
from there, through the slight barrier of the ciuv- 
tain, came the confused sounds of the tuning of 
the orchestra. 

After going through the doorway we found 
that the corridor, which had before been almost 
empty, was filled with a hurrying throng of 
people going to their seats in box and gallery. 
Waldo had been determined to make a great occa- 
sion of this opera, and in spite of my laughing 
protest against his extravagance, he had taken a 
box at the left side of the house about half way 
from the stage. We passed along the corridor 
silently, still under the influence of our interview 
with Madame de Ravatz, and went into the dim 
little ante-room of the box. Waldo had said to me, 
"Wear white,*' and I had obeyed him, trying to do 
him honor by making my white satin evening dress 
as beautiful as possible, with old lace and pearls 
which had belonged to my mother. He took off 
my fur wraps, saying as he did so : 

"It's like unsheathing a lovely flower!" 

Slight words, yet when spoken from the heart, 
in the sun-like atmosphere of such expressions of 
approval a woman's whole life blooms. As I looked 
at him, glowing with the splendid strength of a 
pure heart, of happiness, of youth and love, a pas- 
sion of gratitude filled me ; gratitude for his pres- 
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enoe; gratitude that we loved each other; gr ati t u de 
that he was what he was — the one only Waldo^ 
who had come into my life like a strong angd to 
save me. I took his hand in mine, and bending my 
head, kissed it. 

A dark flush spread itself over his face. 

*^ou mustn't do that,** he said. He drew his 
hand away, and I was swept to him and held forcibly 
against his breast while he looked down into my 
eyes. 

""Oh, dont say that, Waldo! Don't you like 
to have me love you humbly as well as loftily?^ 

He smiled down at me. 

*^Love me in any way that you choose. But that 
is sudi a reversal of our positions ! Why, I ought 
to be kneeling at your feet and kissing your hand, 
like the faithful subject that I am f 

"Ah, Waldo! That's such pretty fooling! You 
know it's true that I would be nothing without you. 
I should have gone on forever, spinning myself into 
a cocoon of my own emotions and introspections. 
For some reason, I do not know why, I had sat 
always like one of the Hindu Brahmins on his col- 
umn in a desert, waiting — ^waiting — for I did not 
know what — ^with only my disappointment, my 
longings, and my singing to fill my empty personal 
life ; and then you came, and now I have -f or^jSatten 
my desert, and walk in the oasis where there are 
grassy meads and waters dear as heaven." 

**Why, Valentine, who is indulging in pretty 
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fooling now? No, not pretty fooling, but lovely 
speech such as angels might use. But you are 
wrong in saying you would have been nothing with- 
out me. The divine power in you would have 
forced itself out and made your life beautiful and 
you an artist in spite of everything." 

I laughed from sheer amusement. 

"So I should not say I would have been nothing 
without you? Waldo, I'm repeating your very 
words that you said to me. And, besides, Fm not 
recognized as an artist yet ! I have that all to do." 

Waldo caught at my first words. 

"I spoke such a presumptuous untruth to you? 
Neverr 

"Yes, Waldo. You truly said it to me when 
we were sitting by the pool on the side of the moun- 
tain last June." 

His face showed that he was trying to search 
his memory of that day for his words to me, but 
without success. 

"Well if you say so, I must have said it — but 
I can't remember a thing I said or did; only you, 
you, you^ and how exquisite you were, and my wor- 
ship of you, and my desperate terror lest you should 
not waken to the truth- 1 saw, and TcTiew in every 
vein and drop of my blood — ^that we were meant 
f or f^h other. It's awful to think how I must 
hafe harried you, pressing you as I did." 

His- face clouded. 

"No,. Waldo, no; what you did and said was 
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right. Beautiful in my eyes even though I did 
not know then." 

***** 

A velvet curtain hung before the door of the 
ante-room leading to the box, and as Waldo held 
it aside for me I involuntarily exclaimed at the sight 
of the vastness of the audience, which completely 
filled the Opera House. 

"What a multitude of faces! There is some- 
thing almost terrible in such a crowd of human 
beings," I said. 

I moved forward to one of the chairs in the front 
of the box, and then, as a recollection asserted itself, 
I turned to Waldo. "It is strange — ^this reminds 
me of my dream." 

"What dream?" 

"A strange yet beautiful dream I had once — 
last spring. ... It was not exactly like this 
• . . the box was on the other side of the house 
and the people seemed excited — ^not merely gay and 
interested as they are now . . . and then — ^yet 
this is strangely like in some ways. They seemed 
to be waiting for something remarkable to happen, 
just as they seem now. You were not in my dream, 
Waldo. But my mother and Arthur were, and then 
the blue flowers like — " I stopped — ^looking into 
Waldo's clear, dark blue eyes. 

"Waldo, what are dreams? I mean, are they 
prophetic? This dream certainly seems so." 

Waldo had turned from me slightly and was look- 
ing at the house. He answered half absently, more 
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as if he were thinking aloud than as if he were 
speaking to me. 

"Dreams? I don't know what they mean. I 
dreamed a good deal when I was younger, and I 
used to try to sift out a rational meaning from 
the kaleidoscope of my dreams. When what hap- 
pened afterwards seemed to tally I almost concluded 
that there had been prophetic truth in them. Then 
would come a series of dreams of such mad, un- 
reasonable impossibilities which never did or could 
come true that I gave up placing reliance upon 
them." 

"But if they had come true, Waldo," I said. 
"This dream of mine, for instance — I will tell you 
about it some day — ^what can one think?" 

"I'll tell you what my thought about them is 
now," Waldo answered. "In every one there is a 
spark of divinity, and that spark miLst know every- 
thing; everything that has happened; everything 
that's going to happen ; most of the time it's cov- 
ered up with this external life of ours — but every 
now and then it gets uncovered. Sometimes be- 
cause we are watching it and listening for it to 
make itself seen and heard, sometimes because life 
presses our souls hard and tears away some of its 
veils, we get glimpses of that infinite knowledge; 
it may be of the past or present, or it may be of the 
future. It's possible that some of these flitting 
visions of what is to be come to us in dreams. The 
spark gets uncovered then, perhaps." 

As he spoke, Waldo had continued to look about 
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tiK hocBe, and tlKB rrAfnyrf » Iliad, ^'Wh^ 
tmnnuinm cramdl Trt seen %st aig^it^ all 
tiK world, bat aew one Eke tiiii! IPs not ontr 
tlfee (ypemBg of die opom sobob. ThejNe eone 
heraaae of de RaTstz. IPs a jti i Hrnng vduaue 
for her." 

I had taken raj place in one of the chain tuiiiwl 
sfi|^iilT tovard Ae stage, and Waldo sat jist be- 
hind me, Wnrng on die back of mj diair, so near 
that we ooqU see, as it were, widi one t^oo. Bt 
turning uKj head ^Kghtlj our Egiitest whnpers 
ooqU be hcmzd and oar eres meet widioat effort. 
The world and its de iio u s hard wajs was dose at 
handj bat we fared and k'ved in oar own circle of 
magical sweet safety. 

^Ah, Valentine,'' Waldo nmn i mrfd , *V we were 
not in d^st of all diooe peof^ I should fall down 
at joar feet and ki» die hem of joor ganncni. 
Yon nerer were as pfrilfia — as llawlem — mM joa are 



The strange, dreaming locd^ winch I had nen in 
hb ejcs before came into diem. I f dt as dioa^ 
he were seeing me, not as I was, bat thioog^ some 
dream of his own. 

^And I should crown yoo, Waldo," I answered, 
•*as a conqneTOT of sorrow and pain. Think what 
a wonderf nl dnng that is. To be as yoa are. But 
I! Fm not either of diooe beantifDl things joa 
called me, and some da j joa mi^it find it oat, and 
then—" 
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Waldo smiled a smile of confidence and radiance 
that carried a dazzling, warm happiness with it. 

"Foolish, sweet Valentine,** he said. "I am not 
really looking at your lovely dark hair or your 
beautiful deep eyes or the red, red roses in your 
cheeks, although I worship them so, but straight at 
your soul — ^the soul that's perfect in every one. 
Only, like that spark we have been talking about, 
terribly overlaid and hidden in a good many people ; 
but not in Valentine. In her it is clear, clear, clear 
— ^to my eyes, and will be to all the world!" 

Keats once wrote that the woman he loved was 
the only object in the universe on which his eyes 
had ever looked with a feeling of rest. This was 
what I felt as I looked at Waldo. I sat quietly, 
my inexpressible content growing in the silence, 
until Waldo turned his head and looked at me. My 
eyes must have been charged with this inarticulate 
rapture of peace, for he instantly grasped my hand, 
which lay in the folds and laces of my dress. 

"Valentine, my love, my own heart," he said in 
a burning whisper. 

Words came unbidden to my lips to still more 
assure his generous heart. 

"Yes, it's all true," I said. "Fm not in the dark 
any more, darling. You've brought me out in the 
light, and the best — ^the most wonderful thing of 
all is that I can never go back to it. I could 
die now utterly at rest in knowing love and having 
loved you — ^unless life would be too hard for you 
without me." 
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Thas mj vordc — but oar hands held firm with a 
grmsp that hjul in it the pled|ge at m Ihing ymamt 
blias. God vas Terr kind. He £d not want m 
to give each other op: and — as we sat dms widi 
clasped hands, — the hoose was soddailj dailxned 
and there floated to us from Ae wdiefcti a a long^ 
solemn, commamCng chord of music. Yet widi all 
its solemn command^ so foD of deEcioiis 
that it came like Ae TOice of oar own hearts^ < 
spfatmg to us. The orertiire had be^iui. 

Crlikk bdicTed that his operas institnted a great 
reform in dramatic music, and it is true tiiat tiieie 
ii a strength, a dassic beaotj, and true dramatic 
qnafitj in them whidi op to tiiat time had been 
afanost unknown in opera. The mosic of AIcoHm 
has strange lapses into doll commanplaoe, but as a 
whole its statelj (fignitT and rich pathos make the 
hearing of it a noble deligbL The ove r tur e is 
whoDj uncooTcntiooal, expressing a single emotion 
— that of solemn grief mounting into a err of 
sharp anguish, then sinking into a despairing en- 
durance, through wfaidi thrills a single hope — the 
succor of a dirine self-sacrifioe. With its closing 
notes the curtain rose. 

Mt memory of that first scene and of all tiiose 
whidi foDowed it is of a series of virid pictures, 
beautiful in ookir and fidefitj to the scenes they por- 
trayed, but which existed only as a bad^ground for 
the figure of Akestis. 

When we saw Madame de BaTatz in her 
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ing-room she seemed to give herself to Waldo and 
myself as if we alone existed for her — and her 
strong, rich womanhood, without a trace of effort 
for dramatic effect of any kind, had never been 
simpler. She appeared a private soul without a 
life outside of her affections. In speaking of act- 
ing in this opera she had written to me : "In my 
own person I must re-create the love and grief of 
an alien time and land. Of Greece, and of the 
Greece of that mythical age when the gods so 
graciously descended from Olympus to take part 
in the affairs of mortals." 

From the moment that she appeared on the stage 
her almost supernatural power as an inspired artist 
in both singing and acting possessed the great audi- 
ence, who became as one soul in their adoration of 
her genius. She was, as she had said, to a great 
extent her own dramatic manager, and in this opera 
she made use of both the Italian and French ver- 
sions, combining what was finest in each \ but using 
the Italian text for singing. In her art she did 
not create an illusion. She turned illusion into 

reality. 

« « « « « 

Beneath a stainless blue sky are the stately col- 
umns and statues of the palace of Admetus, King 
of Thessaly. At the foot of its marble steps surges 
a turbulent, grief -stricken crowd. The court her- 
ald has announced that the King is dying. While 
Evander, the friend of the King, tries to pacify 
their excitement, the doors of the palace open and 
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ALcestt xppaLTS faQawed bj ha t^rxfied diildrai 
Mud sttoiduita. Into the midst of pud sapenm- 
momrus wiio skd^ mud mowed as tistj hmd been lad- 
den, dxre stepped a xnAJeatic, gofdat^b^itd^ white 
and sh^a^-rabed figure — not de Ra^mtZy wbom I 
kneir — a Hongmrxan anger mofe or les Fanazfcable 
and beaotifaly as tastes ud^st dSSfx — bat a great 
Qoecn, stmdL in tiie ^orj at ho* love and jooUi 
with a mortal sorrow. Yet, in spite of ho* tzDoUed, 
angaiabed brow, and the waserj of a despoati^ 
loring woman, h^ step and luuiciuents were noble 
and oonnnancfiog ms at one who was b j the grace 
of God abofe other ^wwnaw bongs; and iriicn, after 
Ae SOTiawfal, excited greeting of the popolaee, the 
meHow Tidiime of ho* Take floated f ortii widi a 
great throb of lore and faith — ^7e gods! arcrt tiie 
stemnesB of my fate f — a tremor of ahnost painful 
joT passed through the amfience — a tremor which 
oomnnmicated itself from one to another, bringing 
Ae m jsterioQS sympathy between die true artist, 
who serres beauty widi his wfaok sool, and his lis- 
teners, whidi is as tmly die work of die Spirit as 
that upon die day of Pentecost, when flames of 
dirine fire appeared upon die brows of die apostles 
and diey spoke to erery sool in its own language. 

And now a strange transformation takes place 
in the crowd of ritizens at die foot of die palace 
steps. 

As their part in die opera enjoins, their whole 
attenticm is oonooitrated on die Qoeen, who stands 
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above them clasping her children in her arms, ap- 
pealing to the Heavenly Powers to spare her hus- 
band's life. As they watch her, the love-pain in 
each glorious note of her voice, the strange reality 
in the expressions of her face and in every gesture, 
so absorb them that they in their turn become no 
longer like lay-figures, acting and moving mechan- 
ically, but grow as natural and spontaneous each 
in his or her degree as Alcestis herself. In other 
words, the leaven of genius is spreading like a fire- 
flake in the air. . . . The voices of the people 
rise in mournful lamentation. To them is given no 
hope of possible rescue for the King. But Alcestis 
persists with the energy of the love which it is writ- 
ten is to be the final conqueror of death. She bids 
the people follow her to the Temple of Apollo, 
where they may beseech the life of Admetus from 
the god himself. She descends the steps, and fol- 
lowed by her children, the courtiers, and citizens, 
she passes across the open square from before our 
eyes. 

And here I again recalled the words of her letter 
to me. "I must resuscitate in my own person the 
loves and sorrows of an alien time and land— of 
Greece !" 

All the magic of that name was in her bearing 
and steps. Waldo and I, this great multitude 
around us were not looking at a woman of our own 
day, nor even at a woman of the Greece of the days 
of Plato and Socrates, when the lives and minds 
of men and women had begun to be self-conscious 
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and analytical. No — ^this was a woman such as 
Helen of Troy or Sappho might have been — beloved 
of kings, warriors, and poets — bringing happiness 
when she drew near and taking your very heart 
with her when she departed. Not a Queen who 
lived guarded behind the barrier of state and court, 
but one who, with flowing robes and unbound hair, 
had sat on marble terraces in the warm sun through 
long summers, listening to the sound of lute and 
pipe; ruling her people simply and primitively, 
close to their lives and hearts. 

« « « « « 

The citizens have followed the Queen to the Tem- 
ple of Apollo and the square is deserted. The cur- 
tain is not dropped, but for a moment the lights in 
the house are dimmed. Then, as the brilliant light 
again fills the house, we see that the square and 
palace are gone and we are within the sacred temple 
of Apollo — ^god of music, of light, of life itself. 
What rest, what joy takes possession of the spirit 
through the eye and ear ! 

All is white — ^a mellow white with masses of living 
green ; for in this great interior the rich foliage of 
myrtle and laurel seen between the long, double vista 
of marble columns is that of numberless trees and 
shrubs, whose leafage, from the darkest verdure to a 
feathery spring green, creates the "natural magic" 
which should have its place in all art. The place 
is filled with a soft radiance like that of a siunmer's 
day, and this tempered glow is crossed by great 
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bars of golden sunlight. The temple is empty, but 
at its farther end, on its lofty pedestal, is the 
statue of Apollo, radiantly beautiful and young. 
But this silence and emptiness is full of a sense of 
waiting and expectancy. In the distance, yet draw- 
ing nearer and nearer, is heard music, stately and 
exquisitely simple. Only the sound of flutes and 
stringed instnunents reaches us in a measured mel- 
ody and harmony, pure and rich; breaking into 
spontaneity, yet restrained within the dignity of 
an art that is of the old classic mould. And with 
the music come the rustling footsteps of a great 
multitude. 

Into the Temple pours the procession. 

Had the frieze of the Parthenon come to life? 
For again the sense of the present is lost in a beau- 
tiful past that lives once more before our eyes. 
Through the columns at the right there enter her- 
alds and white-robed priests, and following, grave 
magistrates in voluminous robes of office. Then a 
troop of flower-crowned youths and maidens appear, 
fair and joyous, bearing gifts to the god of bread 
in shallow baskets and wine in stone vessels. There 
follow strong men leading oxen, bulls, and rams, 
for the sacrifice commanded by Alcestis. The shin- 
ing flanks of the snow-white bulls are wound with 
garlands of roses and myrtle, and on the heads of 
the men are wreaths of laurel, symbolic of the fer- 
tile life-giving reign of Apollo. 

Then there is a space, and, unattended but for 
her two children, who walk on either side of her. 
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Alcestis comes on foot with bowed head and eyes 
rapt in a passion of prayer. And last, closing the 
procession, the youthful nobles of Phera on pranc- 
ing horses. . . . The throng of citizens press 
after them into the temple, and w^it in tumultuous 
agitation while the High Priest beseeches the god 
to spare the life of Admetus. The other priests, 
the maidens and youths, the magistrates, move 
apart while Alcestis slowly advances until she stands 
beside the High Priest before the pedestal of the 
statue. Behind the statue is the mysterious veiled 
recess whence the voice of the oracle deciding the 
fate of Admetus is to come. After the prayer of 
the priest and the wild suppKcation of the people, 
Alcestis kneels, waiting the decision of the oracle 
with passionate, imploring eyes upraised. Her 
figure, with its white and silver draperies, whose 
many folds make the beauty of the "repeated line" 
so dear to the artist, is as immobile and classic in 
outline as a Greek statue ; but what marble goddess 
is crowned with red-gold hair falling in burnished 
waves over her shoulders to her knees? Or has eyes 
full of the fire of living passion? Or a breast warm, 
snowy, rose-tinted, blue-veined, and throbbing with 
ardent life? . . . During this scene thus far 
Alcestis has not sung a note, yet it is the awful 
tension of her suspense which dominates and fills 
every consciousness. 

There is a moment of stillness — ^a breathless 
pause — ^then the dark monotone of the oracle peals 
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forth, supported by the changing chords of the 
orchestra. 

**Adnietu8 must die tmless the life of another is 
offered for Aw." 

Above the awe and unwillingness of the people 
the voice of the High Priest rises in solemn ques- 
tion. 

"Which of you offers his life for Admetus?'' 

The terror of death seizes on the crowd. With 
panic-stricken faces they rush from the Temple, 
followed by the procession. Its serene order and 
stateliness is broken, and we see a struggling, flee- 
ing crowd of youths, maidens, sacrificial bulls and 
rams, priests and citizens. Yet this confusion pre- 
serves a beauty of color and splendour of concep- 
tion which makes it as keen a delight to witness 
as the order that preceded it. 

Alcestis is alone with her children and the High 
Priest, the solemn representative of Grod and oracle. 

There is another hush, and then the glorious 
voice of Alcestis breaks the silence. There is no 
hesitation in its golden, mellow tones. To save her 
husband she will die, and love lifts her sacrifice to a 
willing duty that partakes of joy. 

The High Priest, in the name of the gods, assures 
her that the miracle is already accomplished. Ad- 
metus is restored to health. But at the close of the 
day her life will be demanded of her. 

« « « « « 

The beautiful gray eyes are filled with awe of 
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the mysterious, unknown life into which she is to 
enter, but not with fear. 

For what was the divine gift of love given if it 
were not to inspire self-devotion and heroism? The 
first ecstasy of love, the long bliss of life lived 
together, these fair children — these were all joys; 
but is there no higher joy in what is given to h«r to 
do now? Through her farewell to her children, 
through the passion of grief at the coming separa- 
tion from her husband, this joy in heroic self-sac- 
rifice is made clear to her listeners. And it is with 
a thrill of deep enthusiasm in the hearts of the audi- 
ence that the curtain falls as Alcestis hastens to the 
fulfilment of her promise. 

« « « « « 

The determined applause of the audience called 
de Ravatz before the curtain, and as she stood, fair 
and radiant, acknowledging the great outbursts of 
enthusiasm with a noble graciousness, I felt a 
strange feeling — ^not of envy, but of fellowship. 

"Waldo!'' I cried. "There is hardly anything 
more splendid than such a moment as that ! To do 
one's work for beauty's sake as well as one can, and 
have one's reward at the moment in the living, pres- 
ent ecstasy of so many hearts P' Waldo was lean- 
ing forward watching de Ravatz as she passed out 
through the stage door. 

"You'll stand there some day, Valentine," he 
answered. "Madame de Ravatz is right. You 
were bom for it." 

There was the fire of conviction in eyes and voice. 
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"But, Waldo," I said, "such a life might take 
me away from you — and could we either of us bear 
that?" I slipped my hand into his, and the never- 
failing comfort came in his firm enfolding of it. 

"Don't fear, darUng! You know I'm not tied 
anywhere. My work belongs to the world, like 
yours — ^and not to place or time. Wherever I am 
there is some one who needs me. And if your art 
calls you to other places — ^why, you're my love that 
Grod gave me. We are one. . . . Whither 
thou goest I will go, and thy people shall be my 
people. ... It may all seem queer to the 
world. I mean now the limited world of set forms 
and customs — ^but of necessity we belong to some- 
thing larger. Some one once said of Brahms' violin 
music, that it was written against the violin; that 
it would break the instrument that played it. Yet 
understood and played, it became filled with beauty. 
Life is something like that. It seems a torturing 
scheme at first, planned to crush and mangle. But 
each person has to find out his or her life — ^the life 
that is meant for him or her individually, I mean ; 
and study it and learn it, and by-and-by it's like 
playing a piece of music marvellously well written, 
interesting, and so simple!" 

"I know what you mean, Waldo," I said. "And 
the only key given to us by which we can find the 
clue to the mystery is love. That is your golden 
thread that you once told me about." 

Waldo smiled into my face turned toward his. 

"Bright, beautiful creature !" he said. "Singing 
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OY^ like a thrush the lesson Fve almost died to 
teach h^ ! Gro on, go onl It is the sweetest music 
man ever listened to.** 

"But why, Waldo?" I cried. **That is what I 
have puzzled myself to understand, and can't ! V?hy 
you, who were so strong to save others, were pow- 
erless when your own trouble about me came?** 

"I suppose I had been talking about love all my 
life, and I had to learn that it was my master! 
Think of any one daring to believe that they can 
stand up against a big thing like that, that moves 
the universe. No— no ! I had to go down before 
it just once in my life, as all my betters had done 
before me, and take my very life as the gift of your 
sweet heart P' 

As he spoke there was darkness again. Gradu- 
ally pale light illuminated the stage — moon-rays 
piercing through the dense foliage of mighty forest 
trees. Into this dark wood, the entrance to the 
under-world, Alcestis comes alone, a taU, white 
figure in the gloom. But this forest is peopled by 
the spirits who haunt the entrance to the land of 
shades. From covert of tree and rock their warn- 
ing voices rise in a monotone made strangely beau- 
tiful by the rich, changing chords of the accom- 
paniment. "Unhappy one, whither goest thou?" 

But throughout this and the following scenes 
the purpose of Alcestis is imchangeable. No grief 
nor terror, present or future, deters her from ful- 
filling her sacred vow. • • • 

How may one bring to life again the powerful 
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impression that a great musical and dramatic rep- 
resentation makes upon one? At the moment it is 
an absorbing satisfaction and not a perishable one, 
as some say. It is a possession^ and becomes a 
part of the consciousness forever. As I Hstened 
and looked that night I knew that I should always 
be able to recall certain notes of de Ravatz's voice — 
certain expressions of her face. When Admetus 
tries to dissuade her from her sacrifice, and she is 
torn between his grief for her loss and the alter- 
native of his death, there were in her voice strange 
primitive cries — tones that came from an innocent, 
untamed region of the human heart — ^the yet 
undreamed shores where dwells the undiscovered 
power of pure love. Her pallid face, with eyes 
enlarged and darkened by violent emotion, became 
so beautiful in its changing, plastic expressions 
that one adored its perfection helplessly. 
« « « « « 

In the great hall of the King's palace, the mo- 
ment when the sacrifice is to be completed has come. 
The King, the priests, the courtiers, and the people 
who have pressed into the palace for a last look 
at their Queen stand in the foreground, silent and 
awed, as gray mists fill the background of the hall 
and enfold her figure. Her eyes are fixed upon 
Admetus in the last anguish of farewell. He stands 
with hands outstretched toward her as if to grasp 
and hold her £ls his own in spite of all things. It 
is the old struggle between love and death. Sud- 
denly the eyes of Alcestis are drawn upward as if 
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by some compelling power. Before our wondering 
gaze her face is transformed. Its pallor is flushed 
with the rosiest glow. In her eyes is a divine sur- 
prise. An expression that has the witchery of 
happy youth plays over her face, making the lips 
tremble to a tender smile. She turns slowly from 
Admetus, and holds out her arms in the direction 
toward which her eyes are raised. She stands thus 
for a moment, an exquisite image — ^half angelic, 
half child-like, all womanly. She was no longer 
Alcestis, but Etelka de Ravatz. But not the de 
Ravatz whom the world knew. Transfigured, 
young — she was again the woman of whom I had 
caught a glimpse when she spoke to me of her 
husband. 



Waldo's swift undertone reached my ears. 

"She sees something, Valentine !" 

"It is her husband ! She sees him !" I cried. 

I had hardly spoken when the color receded from 
de Ravatz's face, leaving it of a ghastly pallor. 
The gray mists thickened around her, and she sank 
back into them. Her face as it was blotted from 
our eyes was white and drawn — but always smiling 
like that of a girl. 

A man in the next box spoke aloud. 

"My God! That's a great piece of acting!" 

A wild enthusiasm rushed over the audience, and 
again as if in my dream they rose, swept to their 
feet by one of those accesses of emotion which seize 
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on masses of people who have been slowly brought 
to a climax by the same feelmgs. 

The motionless groups of men and women in the 
foreground of the stage were broken as if by a 
tempest. Admetus rushed forward into the mists 
with passionate cries of despair, while the orchestra 
continued the solemn, dirge-like music which had 
accompanied the farewell of Alcestis. 

Waldo and I had risen with the others, and stood 
watching breathlessly as the music becomes more 
joyous and the mist is shot through with golden fire. 
"Fretted," as Shakespeare would have it, — ^the 
fiery glow increasing until the mist is swallowed 
and rolls away in intensity of light. In the heart 
of this transparent fire, on clouds above the heads 
of the people, Apollo, the living god, himself ap- 
pears with the revivified Alcestis silver-crowned 
and half -veiled. They descend by a pathway of 
light, and Alcestis is restored to Admetus. 

Love has won immortality even upon earth. 



Thus the exquisite fable closes — rendered with 
all the magic and power of music and drama. 

With the falling of the dark curtain there suc- 
ceeded a strange scene. The audience remained 
standing in the same excitement which had followed 
the death of Alcestis. The applause grew more 
wild and determined with each moment. 

There were cries of "de Ravatz! de RavatzP' 
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from all parts of the house, one trumpet-like man's 
voice from a high gallery rising above all the 
rest with passionate persistency. The curtain rose, 
showing the same tableau on which it had fallen 
— ^the priests, court, and populace grouped around 
Apollo, Admetus, and the still veiled figure of Alces- 
tis. This was repeated three or four times, with 
calls for de Ravatz to appear before the curtain. 
Then, as the audience obstinately remained still 
applauding, the impatient ushers suddenly put out 
the lights, and the huge audience stood and roared 
and shouted in the dark, like wild, free creatures, 
defrauded of an inalienable right. And through 
all this Waldo and I stood silent. 

At last our eyes met with a solemn, mutual knowl- 
edge. Then power to speak came to me. 

"That was not acting, Waldo. She is dead. 
It was another actress in the clouds." 

He bent a look on me of the noblest, pitying 
sympathy. 

"I wish I could have spared you this," he an- 
swered. 

"No — ^no," I cried, "it is right and best. Hap- 
piest, I mean — ^it was her wish." 

By a mutual impulse we turned away, leaving the 
audience still clamoring in the darkness. 

We went quickly toward the stage door. 

There was time for some hurried words. 

"Have you still her card, WaJdo?" 

He showed it to me, taking it from his pocket. 

At the door we waited for a long minute for 
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an answer to our knock. Then it was partly 
opened by one of the stage workmen, who stood 
with an unpromising face forbidding our entrance. 
But a few words from Waldo that I was Madame 
de Rayatz's nearest friend in America, and the sight 
of her card, made him hesitate. 

I spoke urgently. 

"We know what has happened. Let us come in." 

He opened the door wider, looked about irreso- 
lutely, and then, by one of those unsanctioned acts 
of independence which happen in moments of stress, 
he allowed us to pass. 

Within were small groups of the chorus speaking 
together in hushed voices. Their faces were awed 
and they made way for us as we came toward them. 

The door of the dressing-room was open and we 
went in. 

« « « « « 

There were several people in the room — a woman 
and two men — ^but I hardly saw them. 

They had laid the great singer on a couch, and 
as we crossed the room and stood beside her, I was 
weak with a trembling grief and fear. But as I 
looked, my fear turned to a wondering joy. 

Long, long before, in my school days, I had read 
some lines from Byron's Giaour. Their beauty 
fastened itself on my heart, and again and again 
they had recurred to me, bringing before me an 
image of ideal beauty, which floated in my mind 
with no actual prototype. These words came back 
to me involuntarily, for they alone could express 
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the ^=::A}e^ of lifaAr-i^ dc Bantr » fiee in dutfa 
— *ui tfacT oBiT can tc£I it 



Tic wtc ia:± bc=t if= c"cr ^le 5ea^ 
Ere tie frst ciy rf dsar* ra* 5cd, 
Toe £r3£ dark car cf f r/ : ' i g .i r aa^ 
The liS c-f ^Sanger oi ciscrcsa^ 
Bcz'jTt Dcget's rr^.''^ r ig >g *i> 
HsTc fwcpc the i^Dcs vbec bei ■■: j Hogcrs; 
AcMi 7ra7icf<5 iLe isfld as^ g erx air. 
The r agc rr e of repose T?ar's ibere. 
The fixed, yet tesdc. trahs tJar sirak 
The langaoT of the ptacad check. — 
* • ♦ • • 

Sd fur, so calm, so scfdj sealed. 
The first, last kxtk br death revealed.** 

As I drank the beauty of her face, sorroir and 
regret were lost in won<lering deUght. The ex- 
quisite ctmre of her lips, half smiling in rapt sweet- 
ness, bore a silent message of immortal hope. My 
pain for my mother's going melted as I looked. 
She, too, had only gone from my love to find a 
greater. 

No! death is not always terrible. It can come 
as a royal gift — a painless, triumphant consumma- 
tion of life. So Malibran died. In a flood of song 
her soul escaped to freedom. And for Madame de 
Ravatz I could not doubt that she had seen the 
very face of love calling her to his side again. 



XIX 

IT was toward one o'clock when Waldo and I 
left the Opera House. The audience, who 
remained until the hope of de Ravatz's re- 
appearance was gone, had dispersed some 
time before, and as we went from the lobby to the 
street, an usher shut and bolted the doors behind 
us. During the evening a light, powdery snow, 
the first of the season, had been falling, and still 
filled the air with fine, softly descending flakes. It 
was one of those moments which in a Northern city 
has a fascination all its own. The snow had not 
yet obliterated color and form with a thick mantle 
of dead whiteness. Cornice, facade, and portal 
were only veiled by a thin, lace-like covering which 
hid neither outline nor hint of color, but gave ideal 
mystery and beauty to well-known buildings. The 
golden light of the gas lamps and the white of the 
electric lights glittered through the film of snow 
in the air, filling it with iridescent color and light. 
The night was not cold, but clear and still. The 
tiny, sparkling snow-stars drifted down on us ad 
we waited for our carriage, and rested glistening 
on my furs and on Waldo's hat, so that his glowing 
eyes and face looked at me from beneath a rim of 
white fire. 
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He held out his hand untO its pahn was covered 
with the glittering particles. He showed them to 
me. 

**I>o you remember your promise, Valentine?^ he 
whispered, " *with the first snows'? The time is 
near." 

Even as he spoke the snow ceased to fall and the 
sky cleared. 

Our coachman took us across to Fifth Avenue, 
and over the smooth asphalt, with its soft carpeting 
of snow, the carriage rolled silently and swiftly. 
But few carriages passed us, and as I leaned and 
looked out of the window we seemed almost alone 
in the long, silent street. 

There was no moon. The stars had the heaven 
to themselves, and filled it with a tempered glory. 
. . . They were as still, yet as living, as the 
face we had just seen. Its message of life was 
with me, and I was lifted to its confidence. There 
was no shadow of sadness in my heart or mind. 

^^Waldo,'' I said, ^^I am looking at a star. Look ! 
Lean this way and you can see too. There — there 
it is! That one larger than the rest and giving 
light to all the stars around it. See how clear and 
shining it is and how steady and pure its flame. 
For there is fire in its light. Not all white and 
cold as some of the stars are. • • • That star 
is you. And do you see, a long way below, a little 
star shining, too, but not as brightly? That star 
is me. . . . Do you remember what Brown- 
ing's Pompilia says? — *God sends such souls for 
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tis i* the dark to rise by — so I rise.* You are my 
star, and I shall rise to your heaven by the light 
you give me." 

But Waldo's hand had stopped my mouth. "You 
to say that — ^you who make heaven for me here. 
No, don't speak." 

I was caught to him with an imperious soft vio- 
lence, as powerful as a mountain torrent, and blind- 
ed with fiery kisses — ^indeed, like a rain of meteors, 
as if the sky had emptied itself and bathed me 
painlessly in burning worlds. It seemed to me that 
for the first time I knew his heart. Deep, limitless, 
like the star-depths, there was no let or barrier. 
On, on, my spirit was led through eternities of love. 
The thought of infinity had always been terrifying 
to me, and now for the first time it was made known 
to me, and I was lost in it without fear, but with a 
longing as infinite to bless Waldo even as he had 
blessed me. 

Lights were burning dimly in the windows when 
we reached home. Fanny let us into the house and 
then drew me aside mysteriously. I followed her 
to the back of the hall, leaving Waldo waiting by 
the door. As I looked at her more closely I saw 
that she was trembling violently. She spoke breath- 



"Fve seen something, miss, and it frightened 
e." 

"What do you mean, Fanny?" I asked. 
"A dark figure — ^it was in the upper hall, and 
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when I went toward it, it disappeared in the dark- 
ness by the roof -stairs." Her trembling increased 
with each word. She had lived with us so long 
that she had caught our phraseology, but occasion- 
ally she lapsed into the vernacular of the Southern 
negro. 

"It was a hamt,** she continued. "I know it 
was — it was so slow walking. My mother saw one 
one night in Tennessee. And I'm afraid to go 
upstairs again." 

I hardly noticed her terror, for a sudden thought 
made me go back to Waldo, who still waited by the 
door. 

"Come with me, Waldo," I said. 

I was drawn on up the stairs — ^through the dark 
passage-way to the roof-stidr, and on up to the 
roof, by a conviction so strong that I forgot that 
Waldo was following me. 

There was no moon to light the roof and make 
strange shadows. Yet there was a shadow there 
that moved before me on the snow. It passed under 
the grape-trellis, with its snow-veiled, withered 
foliage, and along the narrow pathway between the 
empty flower-boxes. It went on, unhasting, but 
unrelenting — for I knew my following steps were 
heard. It came to the edge of the roof, and there 
stopped. ... I was so close upon him that 
even in the darkness the dear, familiar outlines were 
clearly seen. The strong, young lines of neck and 
shoulders, the boyish cheek just seen, and rough, 
waving hair. . . . The past unrolled itself 
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before me, and I saw a pathetic vision of his soli- 
tary, remorseful visits to the empty house. The 
cared-f or garden and the watered flowers — ^his voice 
speaking my name in the drawing-room the night 
of Waldo's illness — all was clear to me now. . . . 
Standing as I did I could not see his face, but there 
was desperation in every line of his figure. 

Arthur had charged me not to seek him out. 
Here, in this secret visit, I had surprised him. 

But he was not to be trifled with. A false move 
now might be fatal. Yet could I let him go again 
to I knew not what despair and misery? . . . 
As I hesitated, I was aware of Waldo's presence 
near me. Not aware of it as I ordinarily was — 
strong, passionately, loving; making my dead life 
alive and brimmed with vivid joys — ^but as I had felt 
it when I was first relieved of my suffering, mys- 
terious, resistless, filling me with awe. I turned 
and saw him standing close beside me. His eyes 
were bent on Arthur with a look of compelling 
power. I made no motion or sound, but my eyes 
must have spoken, for with a swift movement Waldo 
passed me and laid his hand on Arthur's shoul- 
der. 

A strong shudder ran through Arthur's frame. 
Then he made a wild plunge forward. . • • I 
did not turn my eyes away. Confidence made me 
strong to bear the brief moment of terror, as Wal- 
do's arm encircled him. There was a staggering, 
violent struggle on Arthur's part. Then his body 
yielded, and he sank against Waldo with a move- 
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ment that was feeble and clinging, like that of a 
child 

Still with his arm about him, Waldo turned and 
led him back to me. 

In the dim light I saw Arthur's face. Haggard, 
desperate, worn with privation and sorrow, it was 
the face of an innocent man. 

When he saw me he sank on his knees in the snow. 
It seemed an involuntary movement from weakness. 
His arms clasped my knees and he buried his face 
against my dress. I could only bend and clasp his 
head, pressing it with my hands, sending through 
them all the passion of love and healing in my heart, 
as I heard his broken sobs and words. 

"Irretrievable criminal folly — I was drawn into 
it. . . . They represented a certainty of suc- 
cess — ^thought it would be better for you both. I 
didn't know the thing was going to be so bad. 
. . . When the crash came I couldn't sacrifice 
a man with a wife and children • • • thought 
things would clear up and I could come back. 
. . • When I heard she was dead it was all too 
late. ... I couldn't keep away from the 
house, and now — ^to spoil your life by coming back 
— / can'tr 

And sobs came again. Choking, tearing sobs of 
a hunted, broken spirit. 

Waldo and I lifted him, and half led, half carried 
him down the stairs to the rooms below, where there 
was light and warmth, and sheltered, unterrifying 
comfort. 
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There, quietly sitting near each other, I saw his 
face clearly. It was pale and innocent beneath his 
dark hair; the pained innocence of one who has 
been wronged. Out of the morasses of fellowship 
with crime, of weakness, and bitter remorse his 
soul had been brought — like that of a child — ^and 
needing the same tenderness. 

# # « # # 

I saw my life stretching out before me, filled to 
completion. First, my two — ^Waldo and Arthur. 
To meet their daily need. Then my art and its 
mission. Could life be rounder or "nearer to the 
heart's desire"? 



AFTERWORD. 

Waldo and I have lived our lives together for 
ten years. And there has not failed any good 
thing of which love spoke to us. 

There have come to us, as to all mankind, the 
fluctuations of feeling, and the hampering obstacles 
of external conditions. But the love which descend- 
ed to us from above we find is an Entity ; an inde- 
structible substance, like the magic crystals to 
which the wise of the East say their prayers and in 
which they see the Visions of the Future. The ebb 
and flow of moods, the jars of material life, leave 
this divine substance invulnerably perfect, and 
more ours than ever. With it, through it, we fulfil 
our work. Waldo's mission, as he said, is of no time 
or place. Everywhere, at all times, some one needs 
his special, blessed, eternal succor. And my work 
— second, I believe, to his — ^to fill the hour for the 
world with beauty and joy through this great art 
of music — giving my very self, body and mind and 
soul, through my voice, to teach the world that 
music is one of the voices of love, — ^is inspired by 
Waldo, who makes Grod real to me, and heaven more 
than a promise. We are among those who have 
caught "God's secret," and who "prize just so much 
more their capture" — ^whose light those "world's 
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honors'' of which Browning speaks cannot trample 
out. 

One child of our own has been given to us. A 
transmuted Valentine, the hem of whose little gar- 
ment I feel myself almost unworthy to touch. Child, 
spirit, angel, flower — ^what shall I name her? Un- 
der what gracious influence how best celebrate her 
charm? Often — ^however near our hearts — remote 
from us in a fairy realm of her own, with a world 
of unwritten poetry in her blue eyes, she flits 
through our lives, the mystery of a unique power to 
arrest and hold love and thought always surround- 
ing her. So we wait and watch to see her life 
flower in its turn, guarding it as love teaches us. 

The heart of all childhood seems to be ours, for 
Arthur, too, needs always our ministration. And 
so our Kfe — for it is three lives in One — ^goes on: 
lived apparently for and with the world. But let 
me paraphrase greater words than any of mine, 
to hint at the reality at its core : 

"... that's the world's side — there's the wonder. 
Thus they see us . . . think they know us. . . . 
But the best is when we glide from out them, 
Cross a step or two of dubious twilight. 
Come out on the other side, — the novel, 
Silent, silver lights and darks undreamed-of." 



ENVOI. 



Have I told the truth about Love or Pain? 

Not as I can, O Dream of my Dream ! 
As a cloud-shadow cast on a grassy plain, 

Is this dim reflex of my vision's gleam. 
But as far as I dare in the day that is here. 

Have I set down word as it followed word, — 
Knowing the Heart of Life hidden near 

Is singing its Song by the World unheard. 

n. 

Thus have I written with moving pen, 

But averted ear, turned to catch some breath 
Of that strain which, touching the hearts of men, 

Makes them as Grods over Life and Death. 
Haply some wandering tone has strayed. 

To my earth-bom theme, from its magic 
bound — 
Hark ! On your brow may the crown be laid 

Of power to hear its half -spent sound. 
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ni. 

But for me to write what I hear alone 

Of the Life that the life that we live conceals; 
Of the Love that our love, when it clasps its own, 

Crushes and wounds when it dreams it heals — 
To tell of the Secret, Perfect Thing 

That would lead each exiled heart to its home, 
Its own Song at last to the World to sing 

I wait — oh when will the hour come! 



THE END 
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